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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


1850. 


{ 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I—ON ANCIENT AND MODERN USAGE IN 
RECKONING. 


Tue year 1850, to which the present number of our work 
belongs, is a year one designation of which depends upon the 
settlement of a controversy. About the end of last century, 
there was a fierce contest upon its proper termination: some 
said that the nineteenth century began with January 1, 1800, 
others with January 1, 1801. The former would say that 
1850 is the first year of the second half of the century, the 
latter that it is the das¢ year of the first half. In taking up 
this subject, we do not look at the century question (which is 
of no consequence whatever, and is easily settled in favour of 
the second-named interpretation) so much as at the mode in 
which it arose, and at the genus of which it is a species. We 
make it a peg on which to hang a short dissertation on the dis- 
tinction of ancient and modern reckoning, which the lawyer 
generally ignores, the scholar often disregards, and the mathema- 
tician almost always denies the existence of upon demonstration. 

Those who are accustomed to settle the meaning of ancient 
phrases by self-examination, will find some strange conclusions 
arrived at by us; but nothing, we believe, which may not be 
justified by even a moderate examination of old writers. 

Language and counting both came before the logical discus- 
sion of either. It is not allowable to argue that something is — 
or was, because it ought to be or ought to have been. That 
two negatives make an affirmative, ought to be: if zo man have 
done rothing, the man who has done nothing does not exist, . 
and every man has done something. But in Greek, and in 
uneducated English, it is unquestionable that ‘no man has 
done nothing”’ is only an emphatic way of saying that no man 
has done anything ; and it would be absurd to reason that it 
could not have been so, because it should not. 
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On Ancient and Modern Usage in Reckoning. 


The manner in which any common reckoning of time is 
made would, we might suppose, be a matter admitting of neither 
dispute nor ambiguity, and of little, if any, change. It is the 
object of this paper to point out that such is not the case—that 
language is to this day but ill adapted to express precise mean- 
ing—that serious and not sufficiently marked changes have 
taken place in the modes of reckoning—and that the confusion 
which these changes have made continues. 

At the same time, there is nothing on which we are so posi- 
tive, each for himself, as upon what is and what is not, right in 
the matter of reckoning time. Every one has, or thinks he has, a 
permanent meaning attached to the phrases in common use; 
which meaning no small number think these phrases must of 
necessity bear: others, aware of the very different senses which 
the phrases have borne, are content to admit that their mean- 
ings are conventional, but are prepared to contend for the 
existence of a well-settled and universal convention. 

Suppose that at ten o’clock on Monday morning, a person 
engages to do something in four days. There are four distinct 
meanings, each of which will bear argument or citation of 
authority, and each of which may have been in the understand- 
ing of the speaker or of the hearer. 

First, not counting Monday, on which the engagement is 
made, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, may be 
claimed as appertaining to the four days; in such manner that 
the pledge cannot be considered as broken, until some moment 
of Saturday has arrived without its performance. This is one 
extreme case, and is the debtor’s version. . 

Secondly, counting Monday, the day of the engagement, the 
four days may be reckoned as Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and the claimant may consider that at any moment 
of Thursday proof of performance is due. This is the other 
extreme case, and is the creditor’s version. 

Thirdly, different tendencies towards a mixed mode of inter- 
pretation may lead to the result that Friday is the day on which 
the performance may be claimed: and for this many will pro- 


nounce, when they consider the question, from mere indecision 


between the preceding two cases. 

Fourthly, those who consider a day as capable of beginning 
at any moment will say that from ten o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing to ten o’clock on Friday morning it is four complete days ; 
and that therefore proof of performance may be claimed on 
Friday, but not before ten o’clock in the morning. 

If we had to make a meaning for the phrase, we might well 
fix on the third, which perhaps would be most generally agreed 
on in our day as the proper interpretation. But we are to con- 
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On Ancient and Modern Usage in Rechoning. 7 


sider the meanings which have prevailed: this is a very differ- 
ent thing, and will require a little discussion of the stages of 
the process of counting. 

The earliest process of arithmetic is that of counting units, 
the unit being considered both as the commencement and the 
ultimate subdivision of the process: in such manner that be- 
tween ten and eleven, for example, there is nothing imaginable ; 
nothing more between ten and eleven feet than between ten and 
eleven horses. As to the latter instance, we should still agree 
with the ancients: we should refuse to admit of any number of 
horses to ride upon between ten and eleven, being wholly un- 
used to see such chargers as Baron Munchausen’s; though we 
might admit yen and a half horses as a possible sale of dog’s 
meat. But with regard to feet we should be inclined to assert 
that there are lengths between ten feet and eleven feet, and that 
he restricts modern language, to say the least, who asserts that 
there is no number of feet between ten and eleven, though it 
may be proper to say that there is no intermediate number of 
complete feet, no whole number of feet. But we are familiar* 
with fractions: down to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the Romans, and all the Europeans who used Latin, were so 
strange to the idea of fractions of numerable units, that the 
books of arithmetic hardly contain a notion of them. The 
editions of Boethius (the most common text-book of the learned) 
published in the fifteenth century, though perfectly free from 
all allusion to fractions, actually use lengths, by which fractions 
of a unit can be shown, to indicate the integers of their pro- 
cesses. And this usage is precisely due to the absence of the 
notion of fractions. A modern teacher uses dots, drawings of 
pebbles, or horses, or men, by which to inculcate purely 
monadic counting. He avoids length or area, or other simple 
magnitude, in the first instance, because he does not want to 
suggest the fraction before its time, which he thinks he should 
certainly do, if he employed a unit capable of division into 
parts like itself. But the teacher of the fifteenth century felt 

* It is not perhaps allowable to say, as yet, that power of applying notions of arith- 
metic, except in routine ciphering, is very common. A man of high scientific station, 
now Siceased, who was long a member of the House of Commons, used to say that 
there never were, at any one time of his continuance in it, more than three men in the 
House who had a tolerable notion of fractions. The following will show that a palpa- 
ble absurdity will pass before the eyes of generations of men of letters without notice. 
In Boswell’s Life of Johnson (chapter viii. of the edition with chapters) there is given a 
conversation between Dr. Adams and Johnson, in which the latter asserts that he 
could finish his Dictionary in three years. ‘‘ ApaMs. But the French Academy, which 
consists of forty members, took forty years to compile their Dictionary.—JoHNson. 
Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. Let me see: forty times forty is sixteen hun- 
dred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a French. 
man.” No one of the numerous editors of Boswell has made a note upon this, though 
many things as slight have been commented upon: it was certainly not Johnson’s mis. 


take, for he was a clear-headed arithmetician. How many of our readers will stare, 
and wonder what we are talking about, and what the mistake is ? 
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8 On Ancient and Modern Usage in Reckoning. 


no such fear: and there cannot be imagined such a proof of it, 
as the use of divisible magnitude to’signify number in a book so 
thoroughly monadic as the arithmetic of Boethius. The earliest 
editions of the avtthmetical books of Euclid do the same thing. 

In our day some notion of fractions is learnt so early and 
has become so familiar, that the monad,* or indivisible unit, 
has almost disappeared. There are few elements of compu- 
tation which we are not accustomed to separate into subordi- 
nate elements, which are actually parts of themselves: not 
merely conventionally, as in the case of the twelve copper 
pence which are held equivalent to the silver shilling (this 
could be done in the old system), but actually, as in the case of 
the twelve inches which are the very parts of the foot. We 
have accordingly forgotten the old maxim that unity has no 
parts, which was so well fixed in the minds of our forefathers 
that they likened wzz¢y in arithmetic to the point in geometry. 
It was in 1585 that Stevinus (one of the most original minds 
of his day; no less man was wanted) dared to say that it is 0 
in arithmetic which answers to the point in geometry, and to 
pray that the Author of nature would have pity upon the un- 
fortunate eyes of those who could not see it to be so. 

We are arriving at the other extreme, or shall do so, if books 
of arithmetic do not soon begin to inculcate the distinction of 
monad and magnitude. A man had a letter to send, for which 
the postage was one penny. Not having a penny stamp by 
him, he cut a twopenny one in half, and affixed one of the 
halves to his letter. The post-office clerks, who are monadists, 
considered this as an unpaid letter, and charged it accordingly ; 
on which the fractionist, considering himself unjustly used, 
presented more than one memorial to the higher authorities. 

It was not impossible, in the old reckoning, to imagine that 
the monad of the reckoning was only a part of its divisible 
space, the other part being nonexistent: for example, that tame 
should be reckoned by days, of twelve hours each, the inter- 
mediate nights being blotted out. The founder of our era, 
Dionysius Exiguus, does this: in the last of the rules presently 
alluded to, he makes his day to be twelve hours, multiplies his 
number of days by twelve to get the hours,t and adds ¢hree 
hours each year to get the intercalary day once in four years: 
iste tres hora faciunt in IIIT annis diem. 

* It may be convenient to revive this old term, in the sense stated. Any magnitude 
whatever may be considered as a monad, or unit for repetition incapable of division. 

+ The question will naturally arise, might not Dionysius by possibility be making use 
of an hour twice as long as the usual one? Fortunately he explains himself on this 
point, indirectly. He pronounces against a curious notion extant in his time, that the 
additional day of leap-year was a commemoration of the long day on which Joshua 


caused the sun to stand still: here day means term of daylight, but dies is still the phrase 
used. Dionysius had a very odd notion of the meaning of bissextile. He thinks that 
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On Ancient and Modern Usage in Reckoning. 9 


Something resembling this is the old interpretation of 
the intercalary day in leap-year. It was not a new and 
additional day, nor counted as such: it would not have been 
held correct to say that leap-year has 366 days. It is one day 
repeated: and the two days of bts-sextile have but one name. 
It counted as one day in the calendar: and was allowed for, 
not by letting it take a letter, and altering the letters of the 
following days: but by letting the second sextile day keep the 
letter of the first, and shifting the dominical letter of the 
year on its arrival. Moreover, the double length of the bis- 
sextile was not allowed to add a day to the moon’s age at the 
time. So that the idea mentioned in the note, of the double 
day representing the long day of Joshua, is a misapprehen- 
sion of easier occurrence than might have been supposed. 

A person who is born on the 10th of June, in our day, 
counts a year as completed so often as a 10th of June arrives. 
He says, I shall not be of age until the 10th of June; ask him 
how old he is on the 9th, and he will say, I shall not be of age 
till to-morrow. If he were born at noon, it is true that he does 
not complete twenty-one years of days divisible into fractions 
until noon of the 10th. Nevertheless, in the law, which here 
preserves the old reckoning, he is of full age on the ninth: 
though he were born a minute before midnight on the 10th, 
he is of age to execute a settlement at a minute after midnight 
on the morning of the 9th, forty-eight hours all but two 
minutes before he has drawn breath for the space of twenty- 
one years. ‘The law reasons thus ;—there are no parts of days; 
he who is born on the 10th takes the whole of the 10th as part 
of his life; he is a year old when he has completed 365 days ; 
the 9th of next year is his 365th day ; as soon as he has com- 
menced* the 9th, he has lived through the whole of it, for a 
day has no parts ; therefore he has lived a complete year, or is 
one year old, as soon as the 9th arrives. And the conclusion 
is unavoidable so soon as it is granted that a day has no parts. 
The anniversary of birth used to be celebrated as the first day 
of a new year; it is now considered as the completion of the 
old one. 


the intercalary day was called bissextile, because each year contributed twice siz points 
towards it: by a point he means, ashe says, a quarter of an hour. Each year then, 
according to him, contributes three hours: so that not only does he himself reckon by 
days and pass over nights, but he asserts his belief that such had been the custom of his 
predecessors. 

* ‘** Five years auld exactly this blessed day,’ answered the lady, ‘so we may look 
into the English gentleman’s paper.’.......'No, my dear, not tillto-morrow. The last 
time I was at Quarter Sessions, the Sheriff told us that...... a term day is not begun 
till it’s ended.’ —* ‘That sounds like nonsense, my dear.’—‘ May be so, my dear, but 
it may be very good law for all that.’””—Guy Mannering. Whether the Scotch law 
difiers from the English, or Scott intended the Laird to blunder the point, or blundered 
it himself, are matters which | must Jeave to the learned, 
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10 On Ancient and Modern Usage in Reckoning. 


We can never without explanation get at the meaning of a 
person who tells us he was ill for.two days. Some will apply 
the phrase to the last half of one day and the first half of the 
next ; some to two whole days with a fraction before and after ; 
some to an interval of forty-eight hours, made out of one day, 
and parts of the preceding and following. 

But there is another difference between old and new times 
yet more remarkable, for we have nothing of it now: whereas, 
in things indivisible, we count with our fathers, and should 
say, in buying an acre of land, that the result has no parts, and 
that the purchaser, till he owns all the ground, owns none, the 
change of possession being instantaneous. This second differ- 
ence lies in the habit of considering nothing, nought, zero, 
cipher, or whatever it may be called, to be- at the beginning of 
the scale of numbers. Count four days from Monday: we 
should now say Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday ; 
formerly it would have been Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday. Had we asked, what at that rate is the first day 
from Monday, all would have stared at a phrase they had never 
heard. Those who were capable of extending language would 
have said, Why it must be Monday itself: the rest would 
have said, There can be no first day from Monday, for the day 
after is Tuesday, which must be the second day ; Monday, one; 
Tuesday, two. 

We should say, Monday does not count, being the day itself 
we reckon from: in Roman numeration, described by us, it 
would be, every day counts : though a Roman would probably 
also have said that Monday did mot count. His scale of nume- 
ration beginning at ove, the mere repetition of ore would not 
have been considered as counting, which would begin with the 
entrance of plurality into the reckoning. We know that it was 
long usual to deny* that ove is a number: an assertion derived 
partly from the idea of plurality being attached to the word 
number, which would have justified the assertion that enumera- 
tion begins at two, not at one, and partly from unity being a 
kind of starting point. 

When, at the time of the reformation of the Calendar, the 
moon of the heavens was full, as we should say, four days before 

* This denial lurks in the following old rhyme, which some will remember to have 
heard, and which Mr. Halliwell has inserted in his collection of nursery rhymes:— 
One's none, 
Two’s some, 
Three’s a many, 
Four’s a penny, 
Five’s a little hundred. 
The last line refers to five score, the so-called hundred being more usually six score. 
The first line, looked at a is One is not one, and the change of thought by 


iso ve none, the denial of one, comes to be associated with the denial of plurality, is 
curious, 
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the ecclesiastical moon, the phrase was five days: and when a 
mode of reckoning this by syllables was invented (see the 
Companion for 1845, p. 22), Nova luna hic, the reckoning 
started with its first syllable om the day of the ecclesiastical 
moon. 

European counting, antecedent to the introduction of the 
Indian numerals, was entirely fashioned upon the Roman sys- 
tem, in which no symbol for nothing exists. The Indian zero, 
or cipher, in the first instance, was not an express symbol for 
nothing, any more than the blank between two words is an 
express symbol for no amount of letter-press: it merely served 
the purpose of the blank type, namely, to keep the rest in their 
places. The notion of absence of value, or value not yet 
attained, as a starting point from which to reckon the intro- 
duction of successive amounts of value, was an idea of very 
slow growth, an ultimate consequence of the suggestion of the 
symbol 0, but not a part of its first intention. The complete 
mastery of this notion is among the masonic signs by which 
one mathematician can detect another in his writings on any 
subject. But many have it now, to an extent which makes 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., a common series enough; though those who 
have cast their eyes over books of arithmetic will remember 
that 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 0, isa much more usual exposition 
of the numeral symbols than 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Our language now groans under the difficulty of expressing 
the various ways in which the two terms may be connected 
with the interval. From Monday to Thursday may mean both 
inclusive, or both exclusive, or either inclusive and the other 
exclusive. But this is not the fault of our language, so much 
as of our imperfect habits: a complete distinction might be 
made without forcing a single word. For instance— 


From Monday to Thursday Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday 

Between Monday and Thursday Tuesday, Wednesday 

After Monday to Thursday Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 

From Monday before Thursday Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 


It is not by any means certain, in our language, whether the 
word until includes what follows or not: “ until Thursday,” 
when it refers to an action which does not occupy the whole 
_ day, would certainly imply that the day is broken by the action, 
as in “I remain until Thursday.” But take this sentence— 
“In England, preserve old style until September 14, 1752 ;” 
is September 14 the last day of old style or the first day of 
new? In Roman reckoning it would be both, and this sentence 
would make us sure that September 15 (that would have been) 
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was the first of the nominal days omitted in the change of 
style. But, though it be frequently said that old style lasted 
till September 14, it means that September 2 was the last day 
of old style, and that, to use the words of the act, “ the Natural 
Day next immediately following the said Second Day of Sep- 
tember, shall be called, reckoned, and accounted, to be the 
Fourteenth Day of September.” 

There was no confusion as to this matter, of old; for the 
reckoning always included both its terms or endings, unless 
otherwise distinctly specified. Whenever it did not do so, the 
exception required statement. In matters of law, an extension 
was sometimes admitted by way of privilege, where the usual 
interpretation would involve penalty or forfeiture: but the dis- 
tinctness with which this is stated causes the exceptions to con- 
firm the rule. Taking up an old digest of the canon law, we 
find it stated that in the days of a citation the day of service is 
not counted in the term; so that a man cited on Monday to 
appear within three days need not appear before Thursday. 
When a benefice lapsed to the bishop by non-presentation on 
the part of the patron, it is stated that the day on which the 
vacancy occurred was not counted; and the interference of a 
bishop on the 6th of October, the vacancy having occurred on 
the 6th of July, was held void. But the case was recent 
(1703), and the compiler of the digest seems to doubt that the 
decision was according to the old law. 

The French to this day speak of this day week as hutt jours 
from to-day (which is therefore included), and of this day fort- 
night as guinze jours. We use seven and fourteen ; but it is 
not to be inferred that the mode of counting is different. For 
our old reckoning is by nights, as was that of the ancient Ger- 
mans; this day week was ‘‘ this day se’nnight,” and this day 
two weeks is still this day fortnight (fourteen nights). Now 
from Wednesday to Wednesday there are but seven nights 
intervening, though the inclusion of both Wednesdays may 
make eight days. 

In music, the note immediately above another is not merely 
called the second but the second abore: though, in modern 
idiom, the ascent being A, B, C, &c., the second above A must 
be C. And there being seven notes in the scale, the A which 
comes next above any A is called its eighth, or octave ; and the 
next A the fifteenth, after the manner in which the French 
reckon days, or that in which the day week of a saint’s day is 
called the octave of the Saint. But one of the most decided 
effects of the old custom of counting both terms as part of the 
period is the practice of calling the time from the Ist of January 
to the lst of January, not a year, but a year and a day. The 
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origin of this phrase we take to be obvious enough, though it 
may be questioned whether those who have given it have always 
seen how it arose. Coke expressly lays it down that in the 
phrase year and day, the day from which reckoning is made 
must be included; but without any allusion to the mode of 
entrance of the phrase. Cowell, in his Interpreter, says 
‘* Year and day. . . is a time thought in construction of our 
common law, fit in many cases to determine a right in one, and 
to work an usucapion or prescription in another:” he might 
have added that it is frequently mentioned in old statutes, 
And in almost all the cases then cited, it is obviously either an 
allowance to avoid hardship, or a stretch of the term by the 
king’s prerogative, for the benefit of the crown. In old poetry 
it is a very common term, and its imitators frequently do not 
understand it. In Walter Scott’s ballad of ‘The Noble Mo- 
ringer,’ said by him to be translation from old German, the 
translation has what we should not believe to be in the original, 
unless we saw it. The lady has engaged to await her hus- 
band’s return seven years and a day, according to which, by 
the old method of counting, she would be at liberty to marry 
again on any hour of what we should call that day seven years. 
But the ballad (the translation at least) makes the lady, who is 
true to the letter of her word, sit waiting till twelve o’clock at 
night on that day seven years, before she will have the ceremony 
performed with her new bridegroom, The husband arrives 
just in time, and the lady says— 


“ ,...Count the term howe’er you will, 
So that you count aright, 
Seven twelvemonths and a day are out 
When bells toll twelve to-night.” 


We will answer for it, that in the fourteenth century, the lad 
would not have waited till the odd day was finished. In the 
ballad called the ‘Eve of St. John’ there is a similar failure 
of attention to the old custom. The baron of that ballad goes 
away for ‘ éhree days’ space,” and on his return the page, who 
is a spy on the lady, tells him where she has walked for three 
successive nights; according to which, in the language of the 
time, the baron was away for four days’ space. 

The necessity of taking in the terminus of reckoning on each 
side, follows immediately from one being the commencement of 
all counting; those who begin from nought, make 0 to repre« 
sent the initial term, from which they reckon. The former 
reckon three from Wednesday to Friday; the latter two, 
The Romans carried the former process to its a 3 Or rae 
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ther, never advanced* beyond this rudiment. If the Kalends 
of February fall on a Friday, the third day before the Kalends, 
expressed by the singular phrase ante diem tertium Kalendas 
Februari, is Wednesday. Any one might suppose that 
scholars, though aware of this method, had always forgotten to 
interpret Roman phrases by Roman usage. When Livy speaks 
of a lunar cycle which begins every twentieth year, this plain 
allusion to the famous cycle of nineteen years has never been 
noticed till our own day (see Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, article Calendar), and a conjectural- 
emendation of the text had been substituted. 

We might have supposed that by referring to the usage of 
the law, we should be able to settle the fact that the Roman 
method of reckoning was at one time universally used, and also 
that later times have either avowedly continued, or avowedly 
changed, the ancient practice. Instead of this however we find 
that there is no acknowledgment of the Roman method having 
once been in use, and that the struggle by which something 
more modern has been at last instituted, has been made without 
any distinct knowledge of, or at the least without any distinct 
reference to, the state of things which once existed. 

We feel a right to take for granted, until the contrary is 
shown, that the original method of the Roman world must have 
been at one time predominant in systems of law: and we find 
that the oldest statutes in which reckoning of terms is employed 
bear us out, unless indeed we are to conclude that legislation. 
had a habit of commencing with the second day of a month or 
year instead of the first. Thus the statute 35 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 12 remits money borrowed by the king sithence [since } 
the first of January: surely this was meant to include all 
moneys borrowed on any day of that month. In 37 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 20, stthen and from are used interchangeably as to one 
date. In innumerable cases after is used with from and after, 
as synonymous, even in the same sentence: and in 1 Edward 
VI. cap. 1, ‘‘after” and ‘from and after” and “immediately 
after” the first day of May are used synonymously. The 
number of cases in which ‘‘ after the first” of a month occurs 
is so great that we cannot imagine how, supposing the first day 
to be excluded, it escaped being a popular maxim that in Jaw 
a month begins on the second day. In 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 17, 
there is legislation for “‘after’? the feast of St. Michael, and 

* So late as in the seventeenth century, Petavius says that the fourth year of the 
Julian reckoning is the jifth year from the year of confusion (which preceded that 
reckoning) ; we should say that the fourth ef any enumeration is also the fourth from 
that which precedes the first. None but physicians of our time will understand a joke 
which, as the newspapers of the day on which we write this inform us, the Romans 


made on the French before the walls of Rome. The latter made their assaults every 
other day, on which the former said they had the ¢ertian fever. 
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“before” the feast ; and one or other of these certainly legislates 
for the day of the feast itself. The statute 2 Edward VI. c. 1, 
prescribing uniformity in the a of the liturgy after the 
feast of Pentecost, also legislates for before that feast, which is 
included in one or the other phrase: the probability is, that 
some marked festival would have been chosen as the beginning 
of uniformity, not as the end of discordance. In 33 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 12, some crimes committed since and sith the feast 
of All Saints are punished, and the statute is ‘to take effect 
from” that feast: for other crimes, “‘ from and after” the first 
day of May. But the following is almost conclusive. In 26 
Hen. VIII. c. 3, the bishop must certify to the Exchequer 
‘* before the said first day of April, or at any time within four 
and twenty days next after the said first day of April.” It 
cannot surely be that the first of April was excluded. By the 
same statute the king is to have first fruits of all clerical per- 
sons nominated to benefices ‘“‘after the first day of January 
next coming,’’ and all first fruits ‘‘ from’? that day. In a col- 
lection of statutes regulating merchandize made in the first of 
Richard IIL, c. 8 is for ** after the feast of St. Michael ;” cap. 
11 is to “ take effect at the feast of St. Michael ;’’ and cap. 13 
from the feast of St. Michael :” these phrases appear to be 
synonymous. In 6 Hen. VIII. c. 4, ‘‘from the fifteenth day 
of Easter next coming, or after,” is used in one clause sy- 
nonymously with “at the said fifteenth day of Easter, or after.” 
In this statute, and in those in which the Quindecim Pasque 
is mentioned, the reckoning of weeks is inclusive of both ends. 
The following instance is more perfect than any. By 21 Hen. 
VIII. c. 13, spiritual persons must alien certain profits to lay- 
men ‘ on this side of the feast of St. Michael,” and every lease 
to them of such profits made “after the said feast of St. 
Michael” is void. Will any one say that the day of the feast 
was left open, as by modern interpretation it should have been? 
We have no doubt, ourselves, that Michaelmas day was in- 
cluded in both, that the penalties would not have been incurred 
if the alienation had been deferred until that day, as well as 
that a lease granted on that day would have been void. We 
have not neglected the possible answer, that Michaelmas day 
might fall on a Sunday in that year: it fell on a Wednesday. 
These are a few instances, out of an immense number of the 
same kind, all tending, even without knowledge of the original 
mode of reckoning, first to establish the identity of meaning of 
the phrases “‘ from,” “after,” ‘from and after,” “‘ next after ;” 
secondly, to show that all of these included. the day from which 
reckoning is made. 

The simultaneous use of “ after” and ‘ from and after” can 
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be traced in later times; as in 10 and 11 Will. III. c. 10, 
which forbids from and after, &c.5 and punishes those who do 
it after. At this period, it would probably have been settled 
that the day mentioned is excluded by these words: and the 
more so, as in cap. 1 of the same session on or before is set in 
opposition to from and after. The most modern statutes ex- 
clude the day from which the reckoning is made, and thus we 
often see “from and after the 3lst of December.” But such 
explanation is still sometimes thought necessary as is given in 
7 and 8 Vict. cap. 76, in which a provision ‘shall commence and 
take effect from the 3lst day of December, 1844, and shall not 
extend to any thing done before the first day of January, 1845.” 

In the time of William III., it was decided that the day 
from which reckoning was made is included. We are perfectly 
aware that this decision has since been questioned: to this we 
pay no more regard, as an antiquarian conclusion, than we do 
te the decision itself, because neither those who decided nor 
those who questioned showed themselves aware even of the 
existence of the Roman method, and therefore neither admit- 
ted nor refuted that there must have been a time at which 
the law must have agreed with the universal practice of the 
learned, and, for any thing ever shown to the contrary, of the 
common people also. In Bellasis 7 Hester (9 William III., 
Raymond 280,) the point in question was, what was meant by 
a bill being payable ten days after sight. The parties con- 
cerned had neglected to plead the special custom of merchants, 
which the court therefore refused to consider, and the words 
were left to take their common legal meaning. In the opinion 
of all the judges but one, the day of sight was included : that 
one (Justice Treby) differed on principles of logical interpreta- 


- tion of language. If, he said, the day of sight be included, 


then the first day after sight is the day of sight itself, which 
would be absurd. That neither the dissentient judge nor 
either of the others should have remembered the way in which 
the Romans reckoned backwards from the Kalends (not of 
course for any purpose of law, but with reference to the asserted 
reductio ad absurdum), shows how completely the origin of 
the mode of reckoning which the court pronounced for had 
been forgotten. 

The various classes of decisions which have been made upon 
this point, as that—when reckoning is made from an act, the 
day of the act is included, but when from a day, that day is 
excluded—that the day of an act shall be reckoned or not, 
according as the party affected is or is not privy to the act— 
that a day shall be reckoned or not, according as one course or 
the other will best effect the intention of the party whose in- 
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tention is to be carried into effect—are all too modern to prove 
any thing except this, that there has been a struggle between 
opponent methods. 

The old statutes fully satisfy us that, in the middle ages, 
the time from a day and the time after a day included that 
day, and that in the words “from and after” we see nothing 
but the usual iteration of legal phraseology. The common idioms 
of our language would confirm this, so far as they confirm any 
thing. We reckon the year from the Ist of January, the 
week from Sunday; life dates from the day of birth. The 
same reasoning which has introduced what we may hold to be 
a more logical use of the words—but which is only so to those 
whose scale is fashioned upon 0, 1, 2, 3, &c., instead of 
1, 2, 3, &c.—has also destroyed other similar uses of language. 
The term of comparison, however distinct from the things com- 
pared with it, was placed among them in speech, just as, in 
counting, the term of departure was included among the results 
of departure. Milton gave Lindley Murray and his followers 
occasion against him when he called Eve the fairest of her 
daughters, though he wrote recognised English: and such 
expressions as ‘this is the most correct of all the others,” are 
not uncommon in old writing. 

The following is a striking case in point. The description of 
Faster day, as given in the old prayer books, is very ancient, and 
it runs thus :—“ Kaster day . . . is always the first Sunday 
after the first full moon, which happens next after the One-and- 
twentieth day of March. And if the full moon happens upon 
a Sunday, Easter day is the Sunday after.” In this para- 
graph there are two evidences. Unless “the first Sunday after 
the Full Moon” had been a phrase inclusive of the Sunday of 
Full Moon, the last sentence would have been useless, Again, 
here is also the full moon which happens next after March 21, 
without any qualification in the case of full moon oz March 21. 
And all who know how Easter is reckoned know that this 
phrase does here include the 21st: if there be a full (calendar) 
moon ov the 21st, it is the paschal moon. The legislators of 
Geo. II., in changing the style, have translated this into modern 
idiom ; their phrase is, “‘ which happens zpon or next after the 
2lst day of March.” The mistake of reading “full moon” 
instead of “fourteenth day of the moon,’”? might open an escape 
_ from these conclusions, as suggested in the ‘ Companion’ for 
1846, p. 5, which would have prevented our bringing them 
forward, if it had not happened that they are reinforced 
by another part of the same set of rules: “ Ascension day 
is forty days after Easter.’ Now among the applications of 
this rule given by its framers it is found that when Easter day 
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is April 22 or March 26, Ascension day is May 31 or May 4: 
and it cannot be said that it is forty-days from April 22 to May 
31, unless April 22 itself be counted ; and the same of March 
26 and May 4. The statute 1 Edwd. IV. cap. 2, which begins 
to take effect ‘‘a la quarantisme jour proschein apres le vj™ 
jour ....’’ must be supposed to have reckoned this common 
term, forty days, in the same way. 

The reader must not understand us as supporting the posi- 
tion that the day from which reckoning was made was held as 
belonging more to time after than to time before. According 
to the principles of ancient counting it would have belonged to 
both, as now to neither. We have seen that the unit of 
reckoning was, from being held indivisible, regarded in the 
same light as the point, which equally belongs to the line it 
terminates, and the continuation which it commences, 

In mentioning the old statutes, we have hinted our belief 
that if the common phrase ‘‘ after the first of . . . ” did not 
include the first, there would most likely have arisen such a 
phrase among the people as that in law the second day of a 
month is the first. We lay more stress upon this than we can 
venture to propose to any of our readers to do, except to those 
who are aware how common it is in old English for that which 
takes the place to take the name. Thus sta score got the 
name of a hundred, because it was common to give 120 to 
purchasers of 100; and a hundred and twelve pounds the 
name of a hundred weight for a like reason. In assaying 
metals, the arbitrary piece cut out to try how much in the 
pound was alloy, got the name of a pound, and was called the 
pound szbtile; and this though the piece cut off were only a 
few grains. And such uses of language were recognised in 
their broadest form by statute: it was enacted that the hundred 
of herrings shail be six score. 

With so much proof before us that no pains whatever have 
been taken to preserve the ancient system in ancient history, 
there is no occasion to shrink from an examination of the views 
usually entertained of the Julian and Augustan corrections of 
the calendar: in which it can, we think, be easily made to 
appear that, for want of permitting Roman words to be signifi- 
cative of Roman meaning, chronologists have arrived at a very 
unlikely view both of the Julian scheme, and of the Augustan 
correction. 

The error which the priests committed in interpreting the 
reform made by Sosigenes at the command of Julius Cesar, con- 
sisted in counting every fourth year by making the year which 
ends one period begin another, just as Livy did in describing 
the Metonic cycle as recommencing every twentieth year ; that 
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is, they made the reckoning in strict conformity to the principle 
that the terminus is included. Thus 1 being leap-year, 4, 7, 
10, &c., would be leap-years also: four counted from seven 
inclusive brings us to ten. As there is no question that this 
was set right by Augustus, and the superabundant intercala- 
tions introduced by the priests allowed for by a sufficient sup- 
pression of subsequent ones, it is presumed that we may reckon 
back as follows. When the Augustan period of correction was 
passed, it is certain that all the years divisible by four were 
leap-years. Accordingly a. Dp. 12 was leap-year, and a. p. 8, 
and so, 2¢ 7s said, would have been a. p. 4, according to the 
intention of Julius. The next preceding leap-year would have 
been B.c. 1, the year immediately preceding a. p. 1; the next 
before that B.c. 5, and so on, each year B. c. being leap-year 
which divided by four leaves a remainder 1. At this rate B.c. 
45 would have been leap-year. Now B.c. 45 was the first 
year of the Julian reckoning: it is assumed then that Cesar 
commenced with a leap-year. The great argument in favour 
of this is that by the number of leap-years thus introduced we 
are brought exactly back to what must have been the first of 
January, B.c. 40. For Cesar commenced his year with a 
new moon :* and, just taking in such additional days as the 
preceding system of leap-years gives, we are brought, for this 
back-reckoned first of January, B.c. 45, to a day at which it 
was new moon at Rome at 11 o'clock in the evening. 

We admit therefore the number of days introduced by the 
preceding hypothesis to be correct: so that there will be no 
dispute as to what was the actual day of the back-reckoning 
on which the first day of the first year of the Julian reform fell. 
But the supposition that Caesar made a leap-year at the very 
commencement, is one of the most forced and unnatural that 
ever was pressed into the service of an explanation. For the 
preceding year, B. c. 46, thence called the year of confusion, 
had been made to consist of 445 days! No reason could ever 
be given why the additional day of February, which was made 
to allow for the odd six hours of the solar revolution as fast as 
they amounted to a day, should have been paid in advance : 
or why, after every thing had been upset by the year of con- 
fusion, any want of an additional day could have been felt in 
the first year, when, if ever, all was straight to begin with. 

On looking at the manner in which the Augustan correction 
is generally stated, it appeared to us easy enough to explain 

* Did the Egyptian astronomer know the very day of the full moon, when it happened 
at 11 o’clock in the evening? Are we to take it for granted that by two hours or more 
of error he might not throw it into the wrong day? The usual answer is affirmative. 


To us, however, the accordance with records of the system we put forward rather 
confirms the astronomer, than the converse. 3 osu. 
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the manner in which, without sacrificing a single day, the system 
of leap-years which lasted up to the Gregorian reformation 
was brought about, namely, that the years which are divisible 
by four became leap-years. In the following table, the expla- 
nation we propose is given on the right, and the most common 
one on the left. S stands for a sacerdotal leap-year, or one of 
those which were actually so: J stands for an intended leap- 
year of the Julian reformation: A stands for a leap-year after 
the Augustan etlict. The years B.c. and aD. are given, 
and also those of the Julian reckoning. 


J. Y. B. 
Year of 46 Confusion. 
dil Sl 1 45 
2 44 
3 43 Jil 8 1 
$ 2 4 42 
J 2 5 41 
6 40 8 2 
8 3 7 39 J 2 
8 38 
J 3 9 37 S 3 
S 4 10 36 
ll 35 3 
12 34 8 4 
J 4 8 6 13 33 
14 32 
15 31 J 4 8S 5 
8S 6 16 30 
J 5 17 29 
18 28 8 6 
§ 7 19 27 J 5 
20 26 
J 6 21 25 8 7 
8 8 22 24 
23 23 J 6 
24 22 S 8 
JI 7 8 9 25 21 
26 20 
27 19 37 8 9 
$8 10 28 18 
J 8 29 17 
30 16 § 10 
811 31 15 8 
32 14 
J 9 33 13 §11 
$12 34 12 
35 11 J 9 
36 10 § 12 
J 10 $13 37 9 
Edict of Augustus 38 8 No leap-year for 12 years. 
39 7 J 10 
40 6 
dll 
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J.Y. B.C. 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Jil 


mb 


46 
47 
48 
J 13 49 
50 
51 
52 
J 14 Al 53 


A2 


In both systems, the leap-years marked sacerdotal are actual; 
those marked Jultan are only in the reputed intention of the 
reformer, except where also marked sacerdotal. Those marked 
Augustan are accu... 

The difficulties of the two systems are as follows :— 

Common system. First, the year of commencement is made 
to be leap-year, as already mentioned. Secondly, when 
Augustus ordained that there should be no leap-year for twelve 
years, he is made to have ordained that there should be none 
for fifteen years, in our way of reading, or for sixteen years in 
the Roman way. Thirdly, it is assumed that the Julian system 
began by paying (at the rate of six hours per annum) in 
advance, while, after the Augustan vacation, the payment was 
made only when due. 

Proposed system. When Augustus ordained that there 
should be no leap-year for twelve years, he is made to have 
ordained, in our way of speaking, that there should be none for 
eleven years only. 

Some persons may think that the final mode of correction is 
to be interpreted thus; that three sacerdotal (intended) leap- 
years should be omitted, and that then the reckoning should 
begin according to the Julian intention. But this would make 
A. D. 5 to be the first Augustan leap-year, and the common rule 
for determining leap-year would never have been established. 

In asserting the probability of the system we have ad- 
vanced, it will be observed that we maintain no leap-year for 
twelve years to be a phrase synonymous with leap-year in the 
twelfth year. This is the necessary consequence of a strict, 
but usual, rendering of the maxim, that the last of the old 
reckoning is the first of the new, to which Roman enumera- 
tion so strictly adhered that there is no first day before the 
Kalends except the day of the Kalends itself. Putting the 
‘lifficulties of the two systems against each other, we think it 
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may be safely inferred that the one we propose is very 
much less than the cumulativee amount of the three on 
the other side. Tvvelve cannot be ¢welve in our sense: shall 
it be our fifteen or sixteen under no rule at all, or shall it be 
our eleven under a practice which we know to have been com- 
mon, and which we see in the divisions of the Roman month? 

So much on the question of probability: we shall now look 
at the words of the historians who describe what actually took 
place. Of these there are three whose accounts are usually, 
and justly,* preferred —Censorinus, A. D. 238; Solinus, pro- 
bably his contemporary; and Macrobius, about a. p. 400. 
From Censorinus we learn nothing as to the mistake or the cor- 
rection, only that the intercalary day was to be inserted after 
each elapsed period of four years, peracto quadriennii circuitu. 
All that has any allusion to the correction, is the information 
that the month Sextilis received the name of August when 
Martius Censorinus and C. Asinius Gallio were consuls; and 
as it is otherwise known that this change of name took place at 
the Augustan correction of the calendar, and that the above- 
named were consuls in the year 8 B. c., confirmation is given 
to the date of this correction. Solinus states that Cesar added 
a quarter of a day in the year of confusion, which, as it is im- 
possible to imagine a fraction of a day in any one year, we 
must take to mean that the year of confusion was considered 
as furnishing its quotum towards the first bissextile, so that the 
first bissextile would be the year 3 of the corrected calendar, 
or B. c. 43. Solinus further states that the priests made the 
error of adding the bissextile in the fourth year, instead of 
after the close of the fourth year; and that thus they added 
twelve days in the lapse of thirty-six years, while only nine 
ought to have been added, which fault Augustus reformed, and 
commanded that twelve years should run out without intercala- 
tion, jussit annos XII. sine intercalatione decurrere. Now 
observe, first, that in the system we propose, there are ¢ivelve, 
and should have been mzme, sacerdotal leap-years preceding the 
intervention of Augustus, whereas, taking B. c. 45 as leap-year 
makes thirteen actual and ¢en intended leap-years. Secondly, 
in our system it takes the priests exactly thirty-six years to 
make this error; whereas, if B. c. 45 be taken as leap-year, 
they make the error described by Solinus in thirty-four years, 
and that which he should have described in thirty-seven years. 
The two isolated facts stated by this writer—first, that the year 
of confusion was considered as furnishing its quotum towards 


* Some writers are very confused: Pliny, for example, interprets three leap-years 
omitted by Augustus into three new corrections upon corrections of the whole talendar 
by Sosigenes himself, 
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an intercalation ; secondly, that the total amount of the sacer- 
dotal error accrued in thirty-six years—support one another. 
Macrobius repeats the statement of Solinus as to the thirty- 
six years, and tells the story of the correction of Augustus in 
very much the same manner. But he has one sentence more. 
Not being a Roman, and coming further from the events than 
his predecessors, it is likely that he should have searched for 
monuments. He mentions one of a remarkable character, a 
brass inscription ordained by Augustus for the perpetual pre- 
servation of the calendar; and we must presume that in men- 
tioning the arrangement which this inscription perpetuated, he 
used its words. He tells us* that, after commanding that 
twelve years should expire without intercalation (annos XII. 
sine intercalari die transigi jussit), he directed that future 
intercalations should be made every fifth year, as Cesar had 
ordained. Thus it appears that Augustus, finding the im- 
ported phrase of Sosigenes had been mistaken, substituted a 
more correct one to Roman ears. According to their counting, 
the selection of 8, 12, 16, &c., after 4 as a commencement, is 
the selection of every fifth number. This proof that the 
phrase first introduced was changed, in order that the direction 
might be given in the strictest Roman idiom, will justify us in 
asserting that every part of the direction, as given by Macrobius 
from the inscription, is to be as strictly rendered in the same 
way. Since, then, twelve years are to pass over without leap- 
year, we interpret it that the twelfth year was the next leap- 
year. ‘To those who were well accustomed to begin new reck- 
oning from the terminus at which they had arrived in the old 
one, it would not suggest itself as an impediment that there is 
logical absurdity in the last of the unintercalated years being 
the first of the intercalated ones. This brings the first Augustan, 
and thirteenth actual, leap-year, to A. D. 4, and the fourteenth 
actual leap-year to A. D. 8: being as if the Julian intention had 
been that 8. c, 45 should have been leap-year. It is essentiai, 
as before explained, that the fourteenth actual intercalation 
should take place in a. D. 8: but the common system can only 
attain this by demanding that, under an edict of cessation of 
leap-year for twelve years, there should then be no leap-year 
until four more years had elapsed. This is an inconsistent 
way out of the difficulty, seeing that the way into it was a 
demand that intercalations should be considered as payable in 
advance. 
We have not thought it necessary to trace out the origin of 
“Post hoc unum diem secundum ordinationem Cesaris quinto quoque incipiente anno 


intercalari jussit Augustus], et omnem hunc ordinem tabule ad eternam custo- 
diam incisioni mandavit.” 
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the palpably absurd statement which is found in various works 
in general estimation, namely, tlfat the first of the Augustan 
leap-years was a. D. 7, after which they proceeded without mis- 
take. How the leap-years afterwards obeyed the rule of falling 
into dates which are divisible without remainder by 4, is a 
mystery to those who adopt the statement, and think about it. 

When a reckoning is made from 1, the century terminates at 
100; but when it is made from 0, through 1, 2, &c., it ter- 
minates with 99. About the year 1799, there was discussion 
whether the eighteenth century terminated at the end of 1799, 
or at the end of 1800. This was equivalent to a discussion 
whether the usual reckoning had a year 0, or began with 1]. 
It so happens that the history of our mode of reckoning has 
been made to have a point of obscurity which may tend to pro- 
long this discussion; and perhaps some may be found to doubt 
whether this present year 1850, ends the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, or begins the second. 

A century is any collection of one hundred; its restriction 
to collection of years is modern. Most readers remember the 
“century of inventions,” and many remember that they thought 
at first it was the account of some inventive century. Bale’s 
work on English writers is divided into centuries, not of years, 
but of scholars ; and centuries have been published of nativi- 
ties, and of other things. 

A century of years may begin or end with any year, just as 
a year of days may begin or end with any day; and as the 
year ending April 7 began at the preceding April 8, so the 
century ending 1745 began with 1646. But, in like manner 
as the year of reckoning (as distinguished from a year-space of 
measurement of time) begins with January 1, so it is presumed 
that a century is also a unit of reckoning, and has a definite 
commencement: and that it is so is clear, as to modern times, 
from the constant phraseology of writers, who talk of the twelfth 
century, the nineteenth century, &c. But it generally happens 
that, in speaking of centuries, writers are using a rough deno- 
mination : thus no one who finds a paragraph which alludes to 
the religious troubles of the sixteenth* century, can possibly 
guess whether that century be meant to begin with 1500 or 
1501. 

There is no ancient usage as to the beginning of centuries, 


* It is to be regretted that we are obliged to talk of centuries under numeral figures 
which contradict the dates. Fourteen hundred and twenty is in the fifteenth century. 
We are always obliged to pause a moment before we put a year into its century: and 
even practised historical writers sometimes make a slip. The second edition of Mr, 
Macaulay’s essays is their third impression; and yet (vol. ii. p. 15) it is said, “We 
know that, during the fierce contests of the stztcenth century, both the hostile parties 
spoke of the time of E/eabcth as a golden age.” The italics, of course, are our own, , 
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for the term, as applied to time, is not ancient. Ducange and 
old Latin dictionaries do not recognise centuria as meaning a 
hundred years. The bull for the reformation of the calendar 
(1582), when speaking of 1700, 1800, &c., as not being leap- 
years, calls them anni centesimi, hundredth years. But no 
argument can be derived in favour of an implication that tech- 
nical centuries end with these years; for no such technical 
term seems to have been then in use. 

Again, this very regulation with respect to 1700, &c., affects 
the calendar rules in such manner, that a rule which lasts from 
1700 to 1799 has to be changed for 1800, &c. It is, therefore, 
matter of necessity that writers on the calendar speak of 1700— 
1799 as a century. This happens in the tables annexed to the 
act for the change of style, in which mention is made for 
instance of “the next century, that is, from the year 1800 till 
the year 1899 inclusive.” Hence many have argued that it is 
settled by law that the present century begins with 1800. But 
the body of the act, which is of equal authority, calls 1800 a 
hundredth year, when, if the centuries be settled by the word- 
ing of the annexed tables, it should be called a first year. 
But no inference can be drawn; for if Clavius had taken, say 
1816, to be one of the Gregorian omissions of a leap-year, then 
the tables annexed to the act must have spoken of the century 
beginning with 1816 and ending with 1915, because that par- 
ticular century-space would have fallen under one rule. 

Clavius gives it as the reason why centesimal years should 
be chosen for omission of leap-years, that these are years of 
great note, being observed by the church as years of jubilee. 
Had he attached to 1600, 1700, &c., any idea either of com- 
mencement or termination of a century, as a unit of reckoning, 
he would surely have made allusion to it here. What there is 
shows that, in common usage, the centesimal years were termi- 
nations, and not commencements; for a jubilee is a festival of 
commemoration, not of anticipation. In the year 1800 Mr. 
Pye, then poet laureate, published his Carmen Seculare, with 
a preliminary dissertation in defence of 1800 being the first 
year of the new century. Among other arguments, he urges 
that Prior had done the same in 1700; but he forgets that.secular 
odes have always been retrospective, and properly belong to the 
last of the old century, not the first of the new. Hear Prior: — 


~ 


‘“* Hardly the muse can sit the headstrong horse, 
Nor would she, if she could, check his impetuous force ; 
With the glad noise the cliffs and valleys ring, 
While she through earth and air pursues the king.” 


But Prior’s noisy muse was riding on horseback after William 
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ded 


III., not to bring him tidings of future events, but as a conve- 
nience for the contemplation of the past. 


‘She now beholds him on the Belgic shore, 
Whilst Bntain’s tears his ready help implore ;” 


and a great deal more. 

We have looked through many of the pieces of this contro- 
versy, and have found little or no allusion to how people did 
count; the matter was assumed to demand settlement by the 
way in which people ought to count. Great pains were taken” 
to prove that there must have been a year 0 after the Christian 
era; and those who could attribute the habits of a modern 
mathematician to the old computers—who reckoned I., II., II., 
IV., &c., and had never dreamed of a zero symbol—made a 
very plausible figure with those who could not correct them. 
The astronomers Maskelyne and William Herschel took the 
side of 1800 as the first year of the century, and of course led 
many, who did not see that the question is for the antiquarian 
to decide, not the astronomer, as such. But if astronomers 
may decide, they have settled the point by what is now universal 
consent, and not without having had it frequently before them. 
For they never open the proper page of any common account 
of the progress of their science without seeing themselves 
invited to deny, if they think fit, the statement that the planet 
Ceres was discovered on the first day of the present century: 
it was discovered January 1, 1801. We hold it clear that no 
usage can exist, except one of very modern times. The present 
practice of astronomers and chronologers is to make the first 
year of the reckoning to be the first year of a century, so that 
A. D. 1—100 is the first century, a. D. 1801—1900 is the nine- 
teenth century. 

Remembrances of the monadic system of counting have been 
before now made to appear in the following statement ; that a 
date, such as 1843, does not mean the whole year 1843, but 
the indivisible moment at which a certain year begins. If this 
had been the case, and the term century had been used, then, 
probably, the moment at which a. p. 100 begins would have 
been made to terminate the century. That the year ranked as 
a moment, in reckoning year after year monadically, is true 
enough ; but it had not then a beginning distinct from its end, 
nor any intermediate parts. It has been urged in support of 
the above view, that the hours of the clock are reckoned in the 
same way ; thus four o’clock refers to a moment of time, not 
to an amount of duration. But the phrase contains its own 


answer, for four of the clock merely refers to the place-where- 
IV. is written. 
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An appeal is also made to the intention of Dionysius 
Exiguus, who introduced the present mode of reckoning in the 
sixth century. Intentions, unless carried into effect, make no 
rule in chronology: we do not date from the Christian era 
because Dionysius so pleased, but because those who followed 
him succeeded in establishing a usage ; and their usage, not 
the intention of Dionysius, is the rule. Nevertheless, we 
mean to enter upon this point, not for its importance, but only 
to give the reader an idea of the manner in which chronolo- 
gical conclusions have been treated. 

We hold chronology to be a subject into which more learned 
confusion has been introduced than into all others put together. 
We have given a notable instance of this (see the Companion 
for 1845, page 8), in the fact of so diligent a reader and 
accurate a scholar as Delambre pronouncing, on the mass of 
mingled citation before him, that the synodical epistle of the 
Nicene Council had not been preserved. The mistake originated 
with the laboured attempt which Clavius and others had made 
to fasten upon the Council, by subsequent evidence, a proceed- 
ing of which the epistle shows no trace. Dionysius Exiguus 
has been treated in the same manner as the Nicene bishops: 
every possible kind of assertion as to his system and his mean- 
ing, has been fearlessly brought forward and easily granted, 
ppon the testimony of writers who lived many centuries after 

im. 

There is no better proof of want of precision in chrono- 
logical writers than this, that their most technical term, @ra, 
cannot have its meaning settled without dispute from their 
writings. Is the era a point of time from which reckoning is 
made, or the whole duration 2% which reckoning is made ? 
When we talk of the year 1849 of the Christian era, do we 
understand of in the sense of after, or in that of part of? | 

It may be matter of opinion what the usage is of the world 
at large upon this point. To us it seems that people in 
general would divide time into that which is before, and that 
which is after, the Christian era, not into before and during. 
Writers who define, generally make the era a moment of time. 
Thus we light upon the lexicographers Laurentius and For- 
cellini, the first of whom calls it a beginning of time, temporis 
enitium, a quo supputationes astrologi incipiunt ; the 
second, a definite and noted term from which the following 
years are numbered, terminus certus et insignis (ut apud 
nos Christianos est Nativitas D. N. J. C.) a quo sequentes 
ennit numerantur. The chronologer Strauchius, who for- 
mally defines his terms, makes @ra and epoch of identical 
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meaning, termini solemnes, a quo tempora putamus. Jira, 
says Dr. Hutton, is in chronology;-the same as epoch. Dr. 
Carey (1677), whose Palgologia Chronica is very learned 
and clear, strives to use @ra as the duration beginning from 
the epoch; but he occasionally confuses the two words. 
John Gregorie, ‘De Airis et Epochis,’ 1649, uses the words 
synonymously. Joseph Scaliger uses era for the duration, on 
account of finding many cases, out of chronology, which show 
that the oldest use of the word was in the sense of zamber, so 
that a.p. 500 might be called the 500th era. Calvisius 
counts the @ra from the epoch, as we collect, for he does not 
define. Petavius uses the word doubtfully in many cases; 
but at times @ra sive epocha occurs in his writings. Riccioli 
avoids the term in great part, preferring to use epoch: but he 
often uses it with Scaliger: thus there occurs, “If the wxra 
should exceed 38,” &c. But throughout the writers who dis- 
tinguish @ra from epoch, occur continual instances in-which 
the former word is used in the sense of the latter. , 

In the first page we opened of the 47t de vérifier les dates 
our eye was caught by the assertion that the year 715 of Rome 
is the 39th before our vulgar @ra (should be in that work 
epoch or beginning of @ra), and that the Spanish @ra pre- 
cedes (devance) the Christian @ra by 38 years. 

It seems that those who define are almost all at variance 
with many who use. Hence it arises that in a recent techno- 
logical dictionary the era is made a fixed point of time at the 
beginning, while in the middle of the article we read of an era 
commencing from a certain point. And in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, it is “a point of time from which 
subsequent or preceding years may be counted.” But still, 
we almost immediately read of an era which begins at a cer- 
tain year; meaning that the counting then begins. 

The term itself, as used in chronology, appears to have been 
introduced by the Spaniards, and appropriated to the era just 
mentioned, being the commencement of their reign of Augustus. 


_As @ra is a very doubtful Latin word (that is, as a singular 


noun) various methods have been tried to explain it. The 
translator of Alfraganus derives it from the Arabic, as a cor- 
ruption of Tarikh, which, according to D’Herbelot, is used, 
among other and non-chronological senses, in that of epoch : 
others speak of an Arabic verb arah, to count. Some have 
suggested an abbreviation of Annus ERat Augusti, by pick- 
ing out the letters here given as capitals; as if two letters 
would have been selected from the unimportant verb. ‘The 
following conjecture (which is mentioned without source by 
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D’Alembert * in the Encyclopédie Méthodique, and which we 
do not find in the old chronologers) is far more respectable, 
almost even plausible: it derives era from the initials of 4b 
Exordio Regni Augusti. But there is little occasion to seek 
for any other origin than the later Latin. Forcellini cites from 
Salmasius a sentence taken from some old writer on mensu- 
ration, in which @ra means a datum, a number to begin from: 
thus in the question ‘ given a pentagon of ten-foot side, to find 
the area,’ 10 is the @ra. 

» On a review of the whole question, and after consulting 
many writers not here mentioned, as well those who have used 
the term, as those who have both used and defined it, we are 
satisfied that the word @ra is most generally used as a point 
of time (or a year of time, if years be used monadically) to 
reckon from. Hence the 100th year of an era should be 
understood as the 100th year after it: and it would avoid con- 
fusion if it were so expressed. 

To return to the question of the Christian era, as intro- 
duced by Dionysius Exiguus. This reformation is described 
by its author, rather scantily, in two} remaining letters: the 
first addressed to the bishop Petronius; the second to Boni- 
face and Bonus, the primicerius notariorum, and the secundi- 
cerius. The second letter has perfect internal evidence that it 
irs written A. D.526: the first was probably written the year 

fore. 

Dionysius begins his first epistle by referring to numerous 
requests made to him for an explanation of his paschal system, 
and to the various unskilful modes in which others had pro- 
ceeded, in contempt or ignorance of the Nicene rule, which 
proceeded rather from the light of the Holy Spirit, than from 
that of secular knowledge. He then proceeds to describe the 
well-known period, which we know to have been invented by 
Victorinus, with his own arrangement and use of it, and the 
rules by which it is applied to any current year. The second 
epistle has a peculiar object, which will presently appear. 

Two questions arise: What did Dionysius mean by the year 

1, and what was that year? In what month, and on what day 
of the month, did his year begin? These questions we shall 


* D’Alembert says that era is a term of astronomy used in the same sense as epoch 
in chronology. Is not this a slip of the pen? ‘Transpose the two words in Italics, and 
the sentence (would be read without any remark. Curiously enough, the Alphonsine 
Tables (cited by Gregorie) have a definition in which any one would suppose the words 
@ra and @yum had changed places: “ ra Hispanis dicitur tempus limitatum ab evo 
aliquo sumens exordium.” 

+ These letters were first published by Petavius, at the end of his Doctrina 
Tomperems, afterwards by Bucherius (Comp. Alm. 1845, p.9), and again by J. G. Janus 
(or Jahn). We cite the epistles of Dionysius from the collected edition of the memoirs 
of Janus, by C. A. Klotz (Hale, 1769, 8vo. pp.211). It was first published, according 
to Fabricius, in 1718, 
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endeavour to answer from Dionysius himself: inferences from 
other writers we shall treat as comjectural. . 

The principal passage * from the first epistle is as in the 

note, of which the following is a literal translation. Dionysius 
is speaking of the paschal cycle of Cyrillus, containing ninety- 
five years, or five Metonic cycles of nineteen years each. 
_ “ This cycle of ninety-five years we set ourselves to abolish 
by the attention to the subject with which we have gained the 
mastery over it; bringing forward in our own work the last, or 
fifth [Metonic] cycle of Cyrillus, because there are six years of 
it yet to run; and then we assert that we have arranged five 
other cycles according to the rule of the same prelate, or rather 
that of the Nicene Council often mentioned. But since Cyril- 
lus began his first [Metonic] cycle from the 153rd year of 
Diocletian, and finished the last in the 247th year; we, begin- 
ning from the 248th year of that tyrant rather than prince, re- 
fuse to connect the memory of a blasphemer and persecutor 
with our cycles, but rather choose to note the dates of our years 
from the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ... .” 

To this epistle are appended the last of the five Metonic 
cycles of Cyrillus, the first five of the twenty-eight Metonic 
cycles of Dionysius, and a collection of calendar rules, framed 
by the skill of certain Egyptians, and adopted by Dionysius. 
| Though the epistle, which itself is called a preface, makes the 
most express mention of both tables and rules, the two latter 

were not} printed, either by Petavius, or (according to Fa- 

bricius and Jahn) by Bucherius, but only by Jahn himself. The 

table tells us that a. p. 532 is 248 of Diocletian, and 1 of the 
cycle of Dionysius: accordingly a. Dp. 1 would have been 2 of 
) the preceding cycle of Dionysius. And the rule given by Dio- 
nysius confirms his table. 

According to the received mode of counting, we are to pre- 
sume that Dionysius meant A. D. 1 of his own era for the year 
of the Incarnation. But some time after Dionysius, it is cer- 
tain that the year commonly received as that of the Incarnation 


* “Nonaginta quinque igitur annorum hunc cyclum, studio, quo valuimus, expedire 

contendimus; ultimum ejusdem B. Cyrilli, id est, quintum cyclum, quia sex adhuc ex 
eo anni supererant, in nostro hoc opere preferentes ; ac deinceps quinque alios juxta 
normam ejusdem Pontificis, imo potius sepe dicti Niceni Concilii, nos ordinasse, profi- 
temur. Quia vero S. Cyrillus primum cyclum ab anno Diocletiani centesimo quinqua- 
gesimo tertio ccepit et ultimum in ducentesimo quadragesimo septimo terminavit; nos 
a ducentesimo quadragesimo octavo anno ejusdem tyranni potius, quam principis, in- 

i" choantes, noluimus circulis nostris memoriam impii et persecutoris innectere, sed magis 
elegimus ab incarnatione Domini nostri Jesu Christi annorum tempora prenotare..” 


+ That Scaliger had seen the rules at least, is evident from his quoting, as from Dio- 
nysius, a rule which is not in the preface. That Petavius had not seen either tables or 
rules, may be presumed (though the contrary has been affirmed) from his not printing 
either. That Riccioli had not seen them is clear from his making it inferential, from 


the werds of Dionysius and Bede, that a. D, 532 was 1 of the cycle of Dionysius, when 
the table has it expressly, 
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was not the first year after (or of, if the reader please) the 
Dionysian era, but the first year before it. Three accounts 
have been given of this discrepancy. First, it has been sup- 
posed that the Dionysian reckoning has been misunderstood, 
and that the year usually called B. c. 1 is that which Dionysius 
meant to be a. D. 1: so that this present year would have been 
called by him 1851. Secondly, it has been thought that he 
intended to have a zero-reckoning, calling 0 the year of the 
Incarnation, and A.D. 1 the year following. Thirdly, it has 
been thought that he commenced his year, not with the Ist of 
January, but with March 25, and that his year 1 begins with 
the March preceding the January of our year 1. 

The first supposition is worthy of no attention, since the 
appearance of the table which Petavius, &c. knew nothing of. 
There are 95 years in it with their Easters given, and each 
described by its annus domini ; and these Easters agree with 
those of the rules in the ‘Companion’ for 1845, page 32. 

As to the second supposition, it is for those who affirm 
Dionysius to have made departure from usual methods to 
prove it. He explains himself so clearly, and gives the cir- 
cumstances of the existing state of things, and his own pro- 
posed alterations, with so much precision, that it is exceedingly 
improbable he should have made a departure from usage in his 
mode of reckoning, without giving the most express warning. 
In speaking of cases of division in which the remainder is 0, in 
which the divisor is to be substituted (as in finding the golden 
number by dividing by 19, in which case the number 19 itself 
must be taken when the remainder is 0), he takes care, after 
instances, to enunciate this as a general rule,* per omnem 
computum. If such a writer should, in one distinct case, 
count after the prevailing method, we are bound to assume 
that he always did so, in failure of special notice to the con- 
trary. Now it does so happen that there is an instance, but 
rendered rather doubtful by a misprint in that or another in- 
stance, and settled by a third instance. In one of his rules 
(No. 9) there occur the following phrases, which it will be 
convenient to number. | 

1. Count the months from September to March (a Sep- 
tembri usque ad Martium) they make siz; add two, which 
makes eight. 

2. Count the months from September to March, they make 
seven ; add two, which makes ze. 


* It is general, in all chronological computations in which the divisor is a period. In 
our article on Easter (‘ Companion’ for 1845) we have, in one place, omitted to men- 
tion it. In pages 27 and 33 and in division XIV. of the rules, instead of “ divide by 7, 
and keep the remainder,” jt should be “divide by 7, and keep the remainder, or 7, if 
there be no remainder.” 
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3. If you count from September to December, always add 
three in these four months. . 

Either 1 or 2 must contain a misprint, and from the correct- 
ness of the sums it is not in the figures; nor can it be in the 
word September, which is the initial month throughout. The 
advocates of the old method will say that in 1, March should 
be February, and then September is reckoned in both cases: 
of the modern method, that in 2, March should be April, and 
then September is omitted in both reckonings. And so the 
question would be left, perfectly balanced, if it were not for 3, 
in which from September to December is called four months: 
but the intent of the whole passage marked 3 is very obscure. 
We rely much more on the presumption that ordinary language, 
used by a writer who is generally perspicuous, is to be inter- 
preted in the manner usual in his time, if no reason can be 
given to the contrary. Accordingly, we hold that the year 1 
of our era, from which the common reckoning is made, is 
the year of the nativity according to Dionysius, and also the 
second year of his paschal cycle. This is the way in which 
Bede, two centuries after, understood Dionysius; accordingly, 
those who have thought that our common way of reckoning is 
not according to the intention of Dionysius, have imputed the 
alteration to Bede. 

The next question is as to the time at which the year of 
Dionysius commenced. On this point we are to remember 
that he was an ecclesiastic; that he wrote at Rome for an 
ecclesiastical purpose, the settlement of Easter ; that his paschal 
indicia, such as the golden number, &c. always change on the 
first of January; and that the ecclesiastical year always began 
on the firstof January. We are not aware that any one of these 
positions has ever been disputed. The natural inference is, 
that all the presumptions are in favour of his having made the 
year of which he wrote begin on the Ist of January. But the 
Art de vérifier les dates assures us that by the common 
consent of the learned (tous les savans conviennent) Dionysius 
himself established in Italy the practice of beginning the year 
with the 25th of March, and that he did this at the introduc- 
tion of his new era. Since the work we cite* is one which 


* We would not by any means disparage the Art de vérifier les dates, a work which, 
1n all its peculiar parts, is of the highest merit: but it should be praised with discrimi- 
nation. It is mainly the work of one man, Maur Francais d’ Antine, of the congregation 
of Benedictines of St. Maur (born 1688, died 1746). It contains an immense.collection 
of dynastic and genealogical chronology, extending down to most of the families of 
historic note in France, many in Germany, and some in Italy, &c. But we cannot find 
in the preliminary dissertations and the matters of general chronology any sufficient 
pee for the eulogies which this work has received, and which are totally unmeaning 

they do not amount to a declaration that with this one work alone, the student needs 
no other. If we wanted the dates connected with a king of France, or an emperor, 
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deals very much in references and quotations, this mode of 
shifting such a point on to the shoulders of all the learned in 
general and none in particular, is far from satisfactory. We 
choose from among the learned, Petavius, perhaps the most 
learned of the chronologists, certainly one of those who are 
most cited. On looking into his work De Doctrina Temporum 
the edition we use is that of Harduinus, Antwerp, 1703, 
vols. fol.), we find, in book vi. cap. 10, as the description of 
one of the paragraphs, Dionysius a xv. Paschali annos 
orditur, Dionysius begins his year from the fifteenth of the 
Paschal moon. The paragraph itself begins, “ Jn his vides 
Dionysius a decima quinta Paschali annos inchoare,” which 
does not quite bear out the side description of the index maker* 
or editor; for all we are told is that 2 hs, that is, in what has 
immediately preceded, Dionysius does as stated. Now, first, 
the 25th of: March, and the fifteenth of the paschal moon, are 
two very distinct things; secondly, we must examine what 
Dionysius is doing. The extracts discussed by Petavius are 
from the epistle to Boniface and Bonus above mentioned. 
Here Dionysius sets forth that he had hoped that all ambiguity 
and opposition had been removed by his former letter, but that 
as the parties to whom he wrote had brought out from the 
archives of the Roman church the writings of Paschasinus,t} 
in which there was mention of common and embolismic years, 
and many were anxious to know whether this year agreed with 
the paterna regula, or rule of the Nicene council, he (Diony- 
sius) thought it necessary to show that there was no disagree- 
ment. He then proceeds to discuss the year used by Pascha- 
sinus, which was the ancient lunar year, founded upon that of 
the Jews. Petavius seems to have taken Dionysius as describ- 
ing a year of his own, or at least has been so construed, both 
by followers and opponents. In the first epistle, from which 
we have quoted above, the only matter in which the beginnin 
of a year is mentioned is a discussion (for the sake of Easter 
on the Jewish year, as settled in the books of Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, which are cited as authorities; so that nothing 
can be drawn from either of these epistles in support of the 
notion that their writer began his year in March or April. 


even of Japan, or a viscount of Fezenzaguet, or a count of Goritz, we should turn 
to the drt &c.; but for the settlement of all points of general chronology, such, for 
instance, as those connected with the common era, we should look elsewhere. 

* Descriptions of subject contained in indexes or headings, not made by authors, are 
not to be relied on. In the Journal Litteraire de la Haye for July and August 1713, 
p. 464, is given a letter of Hudde, which shows that he knew how to find the subtangent 
when the equation of the curve had no irrational quantities. But the index maker has 
it referred to thus, ‘* Calcul Differentiel, qui en est l’inventeur.” 

t Paschasinus was one of the legates whom Leo I. sent to the Council of Chalcedon, 
A.D, 451, His epistle to Leo on the feast of Easter is extant. 
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Whence, then, came the assertion that, by the consent of all 
the learned, Dionysius introduced the method of beginning the 
year on the 25th of March ? 

It is perfectly true that, according to the common reckoning 
of the middle ages, the Annunciation and the Nativity were 
taken to be events of the year B.c. 1, to those who begin the 
year with January. It is also true that it became very common 
to begin the year with March 25, and that the beginning of 
A.D. 1 was made to be in the March preceding the Jan. 1, 
A. D. 1, from which we reckon. That these things have a con- 
nexion with one another we have no doubt; but we suspect 
the connexion to have originated in a misconception. If the 
year (Jan. 1—Dec. 31) a. p. 1 were considered by Dionysius 
as containing the Annunciation and the Nativity, and if those 
who reckoned from March 25 threw them into ¢hezr a. pv. 1, 
that is, into the year Mar. 25, B.c. 1—March 24, a.p. 1 of 


_ Dionysius—the misconception might easily have arisen if those 


who restored the reckoning of Dionysius happened to forget, 
or did not know, that the placing of the above events had shifted 
with the reckoning. 

There is no occasion to settle this point either one way or the 
other, for our present purpose, which is to point out that no 
reasonable ground exists for citing any intention or declaration 
of Dionysius in favour of any meddling with the received mode 
of reckoning; and further, to put those who may need it on 
their guard against the undiscriminating learning of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and the chronological logic 
of the nineteenth, which does not build on antiquity at all. 


A, Dre Morgan, 
University College, London, 
August 6, 1849, 


II.—BRITISH AND IRISH FISHERIES. 


Tue fisheries of an insular country like Great Britain must neces- 
sarily be of considerable importance. The extent of land available 
for agriculture is definite: it may be measured almost to a single 
square mile, whether reclaimed or unreclaimed ; but the fisheries are 
practically unlimited, or at least the only limit is that which is deter- 
mined by the ratio between the expense of catching and bringing the 
fish to narket, and the value of the fish when caught. Our shores 
and streams are visited or inhabited by countless numbers of cod, 
ling, hake, herrings, salmon, mackerel, pilchards, lobsters, oysters, 
and other fish; and as these fish breed and increase without any care 
or cost to man, they must ever be an object of solicitude in 4 
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country so sea-girt as England. The term Fisheries is only applied 
where there are localities frequented at certain seasons by shoals or 
great numbers of fish, sometimes of one particular description only : 
the mere sporting exercise with the fishing rod is another subject. 
The right of frequenting fishing grounds has frequently been 
matter of dispute between governments, and sometimes the subject 
of treaties; while exclusion from them, or invasion of presumed 
exclusive rights to their enjoyment, has even been the cause of 
warlike demonstrations. So far as regards British fishermen, their 
operations are carried on in rivers or estuaries, in bays or near 
coasts, and in far-distant stations. 

The object of the present paper is to present an outline of the 
modes in which the British legislature has sought to encourage 
fisheries, and of the laws at present in operation to this end. To 
effect this, it will be desirable to make a threefold division of—Ist, 
Scotch Fisheries ; 2nd, Channel Fisheries ; 3rd, Irish Fisheries ; 
to which will be appended a few observations on Fresh-water Fish 
Farms. The subject of the distant fisheries, such as of the whale 
and the Newfoundland cod, scarcely comes within our present 
scope ; but a few words concerning them may here be premised. 
The whale fishery was carried on successfully in the Bay of Biscay 
in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries ; but on failure of the supply 
in that quarter, the whalers in the 16th and 17th centuries turned 
their attention towards the northern ocean, near Spitzbergen and 
Greenland ; and this has ever since been the chief seat of the 
whale fishery. At first it was the practice to boil the blubber on 
the spot, and bring home the oil in casks; but it was afterwards 
found more economical to bring home the blubber to be boiled. 
The open sea has long been almost exhausted of its whales; and the 
whalers now proceed to Davis Straits, where the supply is, in its 
turn, sensibly lessening. ‘This is shown by comparing the returns 
of two periods of three years each :— 


Ships. Men. Tuns of oil. 
1840—1—2...... 62...... 835....... 9767 


This refers to British whalers only. The numbers have still further 
decreased since 1842. As the northern supply failed, the Southern 
or Pacific whale fisheries began to attract notice. They have not 
hitherto been conducted on so large a scale as the northern. With 
respect to the cod fishery, the capture of this fish off the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland has been conducted since 1500, and has been the 
subject of many international treaties between England, France, 
Portugal, and the United States. The produce is usually from 
600,000 to 900,000 quintals of cod fish annually, which is exported 
either dry or wet. In 1848 the quantity reached as high as 1,000,000 
quintals (a quintal=100lbs.). An Act of Parliament regulates the 
resort of English and French vessels to this station ; and the French 
pursue it with vigour. As many as 360 vessels, from 100 to 300 tons 
burthen, visit the Newfoundland banks from France yearly: they are 
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worked by 16,000 men, while 12,000 more are engaged at the per- 
manent fishing stations. The French government regards this as a 
nursery for seamen, and pays a bounty on the fish caught. In 
1848 the English settlers, who can scarcely compete with the 
French, petitioned the English — for some kind of pro- 
tection against their foreign rivals. 


Scotch Fisheries. 


As early as the ninth century the taking of herrings was exten- 
sively pursued in Scotland; but the convention of royal burghs 
prohibited the exportation of fish until the townsmen were first 
supplied at a stipulated price; and in consequence of this short- 
sighted and selfish policy, the fishermen abandoned the trade. A 
number of these men, thus driven from home, settled in Holland, 
but continued to fish off their native coast ; and thus their example 
attracted the attention of the Dutch to the value of the Scotch 
fisheries. Several attempts to recover the fishery were made by. 
legal enactments under James III., IV., and V., of Scotland; and 
James VI., before his accession to the English throne, appointed 
three towns to be built in different parts of the Highlands, for the 
double purpose of civilizing the people and promoting the fisheries : 
but the attempt failed. 

In 1633 Charles I. ordained an association of the three kingdoms, 
for a general fishery along the whole of the coasts; for its govern- 
ment he nominated a standing committee. Many persons of con- 
sideration embarked in the enterprise ; and in order to render the 
object all the aid he could, the king ordered that Lent should be 
strictly observed ; that the importation of foreign fish should be 
prohibited ; and that his own naval stores should be purchased of 
the committee. The breaking out of the civil war speedily frus- 
trated this scheme. During the Commonwealth, privileges were 

nted to two or three persons, with a view to induce them to 
oster the fisheries, but without much result. Charles II., soon 
after the Restoration, appointed a ‘‘ Council of Royal Fishery,” of 
which the Duke of York and Lord Clarendon were members, 
to make laws for the management of the fisheries. Many things, 
which despotism alone would attempt, were done to aid the opera- 
tions of this council: victuallers and coffee-house keepers were 
compelled to buy a certain quantity of herrings yearly at a certain 
rice ; all duties on the export of fish were removed, and duties 
id on the import ; a lottery for three years was granted, and col- 
lections in the churches made, to provide funds for the council. 
But all would not do; the ricketty child of so much protection 
never throve. Other legislative attempts, made in the same century, 
were equally unsuccessful. 

Laws were passed, and associations formed, for encouraging the 
fisheries, in 1720, 1749, 1759, and 1785, but with as little success 
as before. Some writers thought that the failure occurred because 
there were ‘‘ insufficient means,” some because ‘ there were job- 
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bery and mismanagement,” some because ‘the Thames (the 
dearest British port) was made the head-quarters of the fishery.” 
These pe gran failures were rendered more conspicuous by the 
success of the Yarmouth merchants fishing on their own account. 
By proceeding farther to the north than the Dutch fishing grounds, 
they discovered better fish at an earlier season ; and they succeeded in 
supplying the Hamburgh market before their rivals could appear 
to compete with them. 

The igh price of salt in the i cee of the present century was 
one drawback to the extension of the curing of herrings, and indi- 
rectly to the fishery itself. The government long resisted the re- 
moval of the duty on salt, but they continued the old system of 
granting bounties, by Acts passed in 1800, 1801, 1803, 1808, 1811, 
and 1815: in 1817 they granted the use of salt duty free to the 
fish curers, under certain stringent regulations ; and a few years 
afterwards they removed the salt duty altogether. This last mea- 
sure was better than any of the bounty systems. It was aided by 
the establishment of two bodies, each of which seems to have 
effected much good within its sphere of operation. One of these 
was the British Fishery Society, established in 1786, for purchasing 
land, and building thereon free towns, villages, and fishing stations, 
in the highlands and islands of Scotland. The other, under the 
provisions of an Act passed in 1808, was the election of a Board of 
Seven Commissioners of the Herring Fisheries, which was engrafted 
on the old Scotch Board of Trustees for Linen and Hempen Manu- 
factures. For the inspection and branding of herrings, the whole 
coast of Great Britain was divided into districts ; in each of these, 
officers were appointed to overlook the operations of the fishermen, 
and to see that all was done in conformity with the then existing 
laws. 

For many years the public opinion had tended towards a con- 
demnation ob the bounty system; and, in accordance with this 
opinion, the tonnage bounty was repealed in 1821, and the fish 
bounty in 1830; since which time the system has been one of 
encouragement, but not actual money reward or bounty. The 
Board of Fisheries, having been found useful, was retained, although 
the bounty system was abolished; and the Board has continued 
with nearly constant powers ever since. The Scotch fisheries are 
so much more important than those on the east and west coasts of 
England, that the Board, although designated of the British fish- 
eries, confines most of its operations to Scotland, the offices of the 
Board being in Edinburgh. 

During the forty years that this Board has been established, 
there has been a yearly grant from parliament for its use. This 

nt has been applied to bounties given to the fishermen, grants 
for building piers and fishery harbours, grants for repairing boats 
and fishing apparatus, expenses and salaries of the establishment, 
and the maintenance of a cruising cutter belonging to the Board. 
Until the year 1830, by far the largest item was that of bounties ; 
but since that year the funds have been applied to indirect encou- 
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ragement. The grants so appropriated have amounted to the fol- 
lowing sums: — 


Per Annum. 
1809 to 1819 ...... £327,282, or £29,753 
1820 to 1829 762,461, or 76,246 
1830 to 1841 ....... 192,978, or 16,082 
1842 to 1847 . 70,102, or 11,684 


The greatest outlay in any one year was 99,6717. in 1824, of which 
no less a sum than 87,747/, was in bounties. In the nineteen years 
from 1829 to 1847, the Board appropriated 42,1392. towards the 
building or repairing of fishery piers and quays; and to corporations 
and individuals who applied a further sum of 19,457/.: according to 
the means or poverty of the applicants, the Board advanced from 
one-half to the whole of the expenses incurred in such works, 
The Board charges no dues whatever on fishing boats making use 
of these piers and quays; and it exacts a bond from the propric- 
tors, to give to all fishing vessels and boats free ingressand egress at 
these places, without the payment of any harbour or port dues. 

In August, 1848, the Board was called upon to state, in a return 
to parliament, the exact nature and purport of its duties; and the 
following is a condensed summary of the whole. ‘Ist. To take 
an accurate account of the whole of the herrings, cod, ling, tusk, 
and hake, taken, cured, and exported ; and also, as far as can be 
done, of those caught and consumed fresh ; together with an account 
of all the vessels and boats employed in the fisheries, as well as of 
the fishermen, curers, and others engaged therein. 2nd. To affix 
the official brand to the barrels of herrings cured when it is applied 
for by the fish curers, and officially to punch the dried cod, fing, 
tusk, and hake, where that mark is required, as well as to brand 
the barrels of pickled cod; and at all times to give the best instruc- 
tions and advice to the curers in regard to the proper mode of cur- 
ing their fish. 3rd. As a t system of police, to keep order 
among 90,000 fishermen and others employed in the fisheries; to 
prevent their aggressions against each other ; to protect the broods 
of fish from destruction by illegal fishing ; to watch over the con- 
duct of the French and other foreigners resorting to our coasts to 
fish, and to prevent them from infringing the various articles of the 
international fishery laws. 4th. To manage and apply the annual 
sum of 2,500/., allotted by Act of Parliament, for building piers or 

uays in Scotland ; to receive and consider the applications made 
for them ; and to give such aid from the fund as may be considered 
right for the construction of such harbours as may be applied for 
and approved of, and to contract for them and see them completed. 
5th To manage and dispense the annual sum of 500/., granted by 
Act of Parliament for repairing the boats of poor fishermen in 
Scotland ; to receive and examine into the case of those who make 


application for aid, and to make such small grants as individual 
cases may warrant.” 


The official brand on a barrel of herrings is a sort of pledge on 
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the part of the government that the herrings are of good quality, 
properly cured, and that the barrel contains a certain definite 
weight. The following are the quantities cured and branded in 
three several years, taken at considerable distances apart :— 


Cured. Branded. 
1809 90,000 barrels 34,000 
1835... 498,000 ,, 192,000 
1847 ...... 607,000 4, 156,000 


The herrings exported, from 1836 to 1847, varied from 189,000 to 
314,000 barrels annually. Almost all the herrings are gutted, 
salted, and packed, within twenty-four hours after being caught. 
The cod, ling, and hake, taken round the coasts of Scotland in 
1846, were about 3,000,000 ; those which were cured, either dried 
or pickled, filled 90,000 barrels. The boats employed in the her- 
ring fisheries in 1846 were 15,076—and the persons employed, 
101,426. 

One of the modes adopted in Scotland for improving the fisheries, 
has been to build villages and towns on the coast for the accommo- 
dation of the fishermen. This is understood to have been attended 
with very favourable results. It was the main object of the esta- 
blishment of the British Society ; and to the exertions of this 
Society, consisting ey of Scotch landlords, Wick and other 
stations on the northern coast of Scotland owe their existence. By 
the continued exertions of this Society and the government, two 
harbours were built at Wick, with every desirable convenience for 
the landing and curing of fish, The number of inhabitants has 
gradually increased to ten or twelve thousand, for the most part 
engaged in the fisheries. Thither fishermen are drawn from the 
south of Scotland, and even from England, to pursue the herring 
fishery during the season. Wick has thus been rendered the great 
seat of the north British herring fisheries, and a centre of com- 
merce to the surrounding districts. The taking and the curing of 
herrings were rendered two distinct employments ; and this separa- 
tion has been found beneficial. The Wick herring fishery is the 
largest and the most important in Great Britain; it begins about 
the middle of July, and ends about the middle of September. The 
salmon fishery, at the same town, is ie epee by legal conditions. 
The fisheries for eod, ling, hake, haddock, aud flounders, are prose- 
cuted at their properseasons. The herring fishery is carried on ex- 
clusively in open boats of the very best description, from 24 to 30 feet 
keel, by 12 feet beam, worth on an average about 401., including 
mast, sail, and oars. In the greater part of the north of Scotland, 
most of the herring fishermen are also farmers and tradesmen ; and 
as they have only small farms, and as the fishing is usually con- 
clalled. before the principal season of harvest commences, it is not 
considered that the occupations are incompatible. 

The British Fishery Society, we have before said, was established 
in 1786. It has continued to co-exist for a long series of years 
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, with the Board of Fisheries, and both have worked well together. 
4 Throughout half a century there was only one dividend of 4/. per 


E cent. shared among its members, all the other profits having been 
j added to the expenditure fund ; for the object of the Society has 


been rather to improve the northern districts of Scotland than 
to share a money dividend. The operations of the Society have 
been of the following character. Lands were purchased on per- 


9 pa leases, in situations considered suitable for fishing towns. 

q e Society erected a pier or harbour at each place, and at one 

3 they erected accommodation for storing and drying fish. Land for 
- building upon was sublet on encouraging terms, allowing a small 
s: croft (i. e., a cow’s grass) to each settler whose circumstances 
; ae permitted. Various small fishing villages were built on the coasts 
7 and islands, but the great operations were centred on Wick and 


the adjacent Pulteney town: the fishing harbours here have cost 
not less than 40,0007. to the Society | the but the 
He money has been well expended; for Wick has become quite a com- 
: ie mercial metropolis in the herring season, attracting from eight to 
twelve hundred boats, with five men each, and becoming the mart 
and exchange for fishermen and curers from the rest of Scotland, 
and from England, Norway, Holland, and even France. Professor 
Wilson, who accompanied Sir T. D. Lauder, the secretary to the 
Fishery Board, in his tour of inspection round the Scotch coast in 
1841, has given an animated description of the Wick fisheries in his 
TE ‘Tour round Scotland.’ 
Although it is only to four or five kinds of fish that the Board 
» applies the branding system, it ‘exercises control and gives encou- 
1 ragement to all. Salmon are caught chiefly in rivers; and the 
legislature has here endeavoured to make the fisheries, as far as 
possible, open to all, while restrictions have been put upon the 
tt practice of fishing at improper seasons. Several of the Scotch 
i rivers ship salmon and trout in large quantities to London and other 
1 8: places. An Act passed in 1827 contained clauses for the protec- 
ie tion of oyster beds on the English coast; and another Act of 1840 
: “ extended the same provisions to Scotland. By these Acts, no one 
may take oysters, or brood, from any oyster bed belonging to 
others ; nor use a dredge, or net, to catch them within the Fimits of 
the bed; but floating fish swimming over the oyster bed may be 
taken. By a statute passed in 1847, the mussel banks of Scotland 
are placed under the same kind of protection as oyster beds. 


Channel Fisheries. 


The main body of our information concerning the Channel Fisheries 
TE is derived from the Report of a Committee of the House of Com- 
te mons, which sat in 1833. Some of the features have been changed 
:. since that time; but in others, the intervening sixteen years have 
but slight modification. 
Before the convention between the English and French govern- 
ments (presently to be noticed), the French fishermen were an 
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overmatch for the English in the channel. They were accustomed 
to fish with large fleets of boats, frequently within half a league of 
the English shore ; while the English fishermen were not permitted 
to approach so close to the French shore. The French vessels were 
larger and better manned than the English, and carried nets and 
fishing gear of greater power. The French fishermen often con- 
tinued on our coasts during the whole course of the herring and 
mackerel seasons, and sold their cargoes of fish at sea, to the owners 
either of carrier-boats which came down the Thames, or of boats 
which came from the different ports. The Frenchmen also were 
wont to come into the English bays before daylight in the mornin 

to catch young fish to serve as bait for the turbot line-and-hoo 

fishery, at seasons of the year when the herring and mackerel were 
not in fishing time ; by so doing, the breeding grounds for young 
fish were greatly disturbed—a course which the French fishermen 
were not allowed to follow on their own coasts. . 

The channel fishermen have always had a jealous eye to the im- 
portation of foreign caught fish. By an Act of 1714, strengthen- 
ing the provisions of a former Act, sea-fish were divided into two 
classes—the one comprising turbots, lobsters, eels, stockfish, ancho- 
vies, sturgeon, botargo, and cavear; and the second, comprising 
all other kinds. It was to this second class that the prohibition 
applied, against the importation of fish ‘‘ taken by, bought of, or 
received from foreigners, or out of any foreign vessels.”” This pro- 
hibition, however, could never be fully enforced. The mode of 
evading it has been to employ English vessels, but to buy the fish 
from foreign vessels when at a good distance from sea—chiefly off 
the mouth of the Thames—so that the London market could be 
supplied from this source earlier than by the English fishermen 
along the coast. The railways, by enabling the fish to be brought 
up from any and every port in a few hours, are effecting a revolu- 
tion in many Of these details of traffic. 

The supply of fish in the channel is believed to have been lessened 
by injudicious ime by catching fish before they are of the 
proper age for food. This does not apply to mackerel and herrings, 
which are fish of passage, but to the other kinds caught, which 
breed in the channel. One net-full of brood, or young fry, repre- 
sents a prospective amount of fish of great magnitude and import- 
ance, and the legislature has tried to prevent the capture of the 
brood. From the time of James I. to our own day, the Acts of 
Parliament on this subject have been numerous. There are two 
precautions necessary ; the one, to prohibit the employment of drag 
or ground nets within a certain distance of the shore, at particular 
seasons when the young fry is lying in the shallows ; the other, to 
prohibit the employment of any nets whose meshes are too small 
to let the young fish escape. 

The stow-boat fishery, unless conducted under good management, 
has been found likely to diminish the growth of fish. This is a 
peculiar kind of fishery. It consists in catching sprats for manure, 
and is carried on principally near the Kentish, Norfolk, and Essex 
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coasts, The nets used in it are of so fine a description, that a quill 
would hardly pass the meshes, so that not only sprats, but the 
young brood of other fish are captured. When these nets are 
drawn along the ground in shallow waters in the breeding season, 
and in the winter months before the young fish are gone into deeper 
waters, the destruction of the spawn and brood of fish are inevitable. 

It is evident, at a glance, that some restrictions are indispensable 
in fisheries: the laissez-faire system could not be maintained, unless 
we had control over the time and place of the fish-spawning. The 
difficulty is to make laws which shall exactly meet the requirements 
of the case, without creating new evils. The destruction of the 

oung fry depends a good deal on the kinds of net used, and the 
inds of net depend on the kind of fish to be caught. The fish 
caught for the market with the hook and line are so small in quan- 
tity, that we may confine our attention to those only caught in nets. 
Those caught with the trawl-net, and which b on our coasts, 
are chiefly the turbot, brill, kite, sole, plaice, and dorey; while 
those which visit our shores only at particular seasons, and are 
caught with the seine-net, are chiefly mackerel, wreips i pilchard, 
and red mullet. The trawl-net is one which acts only near the 
und, while the seine acts as a kind of perforated vertical wall, 
from the surface nearly to the bottom of the water. A ground- 
net, drag-net, trawl or trammel (for it is known by all these names), 
is a triangular net, with a mouth from 20 to 30 feet wide by one 
foot high ; this is so suspended from and drawn after the fishing 
smack as to scrape along the ground, and capture whatever swims 
within a few inches of the ground; for the mesh is so small that 
nothing can escape. All that is marketable is taken out of the net, 
while the young fry is thrown again into the sea. The seine-nets 
are best illustrated by the pilchard fishery of Devon and Cornwall. 
Nearly all the pilchards are captured by the seine-net ; a few only 
by the drift-net. The difference between these two is, that the seine- 
net is equal in depth to the depth of the water where it is used ; 
while the drift-net is used in deeper water, and extends only to 
a certain distance from the surface downwards. A seine-net is 
nearly a quarter of a mile long, by about eighty feet deep; it has 
leads at the bottom to keep it on the ground, and corks at the top 
to float it, so that it forms a vertical screen to intercept the shoal of 
fish as they pass along. If the drift-nets are much used, they pre- 
vent the fish from passing into shallow water, and break up the 
shoals, so that, in the pilchard fishery especially, the seine-nets are 
deemed the best. The legislature has often been petitioned by the 
fishermen of one port to restrict the operations of those of another: 
trawl fishers and seine fishers have equally been at variance. We 
have now to speak of international arrangements. 

In 1839, a convention was agreed upon between the English and 
French governments, for the regulation of the fisheries in the 
channel between the two countries. Mr. Perrier on the part of 
England, and M. Lange on the part of France, were appointed 
commissioners to frame regulations for carrying out the terms of 
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the convention: by which regulations the fishermen of both coun- 
tries were to be guided. Without going minutely into the sub- 
ject, we may give the heads of these regulations. 

The distance of three miles beyond low-water mark on either 
coast (except Granville Bay) is reserved expressly for the fishermen 
of that coast, and three miles from the headlands of all small bays. 
Granville Bay is subjected to special provisions. All the portion of 
the channel which is more than three miles distant from low- 
water mark on either coast, is common to the fishermen of both 
countries. All the fishing boats of both nations are to be numbered 
and lettered on the bow and on the mizen sail, in such a way as to 
indicate the fishing district to which they belong. The buoys, bar- 
rels, net-floats, and other fishing apparatus, are to be numbered in 
correspondence with the boats. The licenses of British, and 
the muster-rolls of French fishing boats, are to contain the number, 
letter, description, tonnage, and owner’s and master’s names, of the 
boat in question. Trawl-fishing may be carried on, during all 
seasons, in the sea lying between the fishery limits, with trawls of 
which the meshes of the net are not to be less than an inch and 
three-quarters from-knot to knot; all the details of construction 
are to be such as will allow of the escape or exit of fish below a 
certain size. Trawl-fishing must not be carried on within three 
miles of any spot where boats happen to be engaged in herring or 
mackerel drift-net fishing. Herring fishery is free all the year 
round ; but the meshes of the nets are not to be below a certain 
prescribed size. Mackerel fishing is placed under similar regula- 
tions. Oyster fishing is to open on September 1, and to close on 
April 30: the oyster dredging is not to be carried on between sun- 
set and sunrise ; all oysters below a certain size are to be thrown 
again into the sea. No boat may anchor, between sunset and sun- 
rise, on grounds where herring or mackerel drift-net fishing is going 
on. Fishing cruisers belonging to each nation are to enforce the 
observance of the regulations: their commanders have powers of 
arbitration in trivial sources of dispute, but for graver matters they 
take possession of the fishing boats, and deliver up the men to the 

roper authorities. All infractions of the regulations are punished 
= fines or other penalties, equivalent in the two countries. 

It is to the herring and mackerel fisheries that these regulations 
especially refer ; but all others are interested in them. As new 
channels of communication become opened, the transport of fish to 
the metropolis becomes more and more easy; and the inspectors 
who had before much trouble to keep the market free from bad 
fish, are now in part relieved of that duty (though not wholly) by 
the more rapid passage of fish to London. In three years (just 
before the railway system was becoming prevalent) the inspectors 
of Billingsgate Market condemned, as being unfit for food, 70,400 
soles, 205,355 plaice, maids, and skate, 128,487 mackerel, 42,018 
lobsters, 46,478 other fish, 126 kits of pickled salmon, and 3,525 
bushels of oysters, mussels, periwinkles, sprats, and shrimps. 
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Trish Fisheries. 


No considerable and general effort was made by the Government 
towards aiding Irish Fisheries till 1819, when Commissioners were 
appointed for applying a system similar to that which had been in 
operation in Scotland since 1808. These Commissioners were em- 
powered to distribute public money in bounties, to ons fitting 
out fishing boats of a specified tonnage, and curing herrings, cod, 
ling, and some other fish ; also, to make regulations suited to par- 
ticular localities, and inflict penalties for practices then made illegal. 
A sum of 5,000/. (Irish) was annually placed at their disposal for 
the further encouragement of the fisheries; but.its application was 
subsequently limited by law to the building of piers and repair of 
fishing boats ; and a large portion of the sums accruing from these 
annual grants was used as a loan fund, for enabling fishermen to 
provide equipments on advantageous terms. This system was con- 
tinued till 1830, when the Irish establishment was abolished. 

During the eleven years of the existence of the Fishery Board, 
the regulations were determined by several acts of pariement, 
passed respectively in 1819, 1820, 1824, and 1826. The bounties 
were granted for chartering or hiring a fishing vessel above a cer- 
tain specified tonnage, at so much per ton; for the capture and 
gutting of fish, per barrel; for the drying and curing of fish ; for 
oil from whales or from other fish ; and for whalebone. The total 
sum thus given was 163,376. Another portion of the fund, from 
1824 to 1830, was given for repairing the boats of poor fishermen, 
at places where piers had been erected. A third portion was ex- 
pended in building or repairing piers and quays, in cases where 
one-fourth of the expense was defrayed by the persons obtaining 
the grant. Gradual accumulations from unappropriated portions of 
the annual grants placed in the hands of the Board a sum of 
10,000/., which they appropriated in loans, to aid fishermen in 
building or repairing boats, and in providing nets and other gear. 

The Irish Fishery Board was dissolved rather suddenly in 1830 ; 
and it was then found that the bounty system had not been the 
means of introducing any capitalists into the Fisheries; conse- 
quently no permanent good was effected. When the bounties 
ceased, the trade began to fall back into languor and exhaustion ; 
and many of the boats which had been employed under their sti- 
mulation were immediately withdrawn from the trade, and suffered 
to rot on the beach; while the men sought other employment, or 
sank into mendicancy. It was found that the direct bounties had 
been obtained rather by trickery and temporary expedients than by 
real improvements. In respect to piers and quays, on the abolition 
of the Irish Fishery Board in 1830, the unapplied balance of the 
Irish grants was made over from that Board to the Board of Irish 
Inland Navigation ; this sum, amounting to about 13,000/., instead 
of being appropriated in grants to Irish fishermen, was divided 
into five portions, which were applied in the years 1830-1-2-3 and 4 
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to the completion of piers which had been commenced before the 
change of system. Another change was soon afterwards made, by 
which the reserve fund and its management were transferred from 
the Board of Inland Navigation to the Board of Works. But 
there were no provisions either for maintaining the piers and quays 
thus formed, or for preserving the undisputed use of them to the 
public; and several of the works consequently fell very soon into a 
dilapidated state. 

In consequence of the unsatisfactory state of the Irish Fisheries, 
the government in 1835 appointed a Commission of ten persons to 
investigate the whole subject, with a view to the recommendation 
of such plans as might seem desirable. The Commissioners divided 
their labours into two parts; one relating to the Coast Fisheries, 
and the other to the River Fisheries. Their first Report, concern- 
ing the Coast Fisheries, was published in October, 1836, and the 
Report on the River Fisheries soon afterwards. In the former of 
these Reports the Commissioners stated that in the six years which 
followed the withdrawal of the bounty, the Coast fishermen of Ire- 
land had decreased from 64,771 to 54,119, and the fishing boats 
from 18,119 to 10,761. The Commissioners divided the fishermen 
into four classes, for the sake of illustrating their social condition ; 
viz., those constantly engaged in fishing ; those partly engaged in 
fishing, and partly in the coast-trade or in collecting sea-weed for 
manure; those who are occupied in agriculture when not employed 
in fishing ; and those who have no employment whatever when 
the boats in which they fish are employed in carrying freights or 
sea-weed. 

‘The Commissioners summed up the results of their examination 
in a series of recommendations, of which the following is an out- 
line :—That all the laws relating to Irish Fisheries should be embo- 
died in one statute. That there should be a public department to 
put the statute in operation, and report thereon annually to parlia- 
ment. That the magistracy and police powers should have force 
out at sea, as far as regards fisheries. Thata government cruizer 
should visit and protect the fishing grounds, whenever necessary. 
That the Board should be empowered to make bye-laws for the 
regulation of the fisheries. That further grants, if deemed neces- 
sary, be made for building, repairing, and maintaining Fishery 
Piers and Quays; and that such works be declared velit property, 
for the benefit of all. That the government should bear half the 
expense of providing moorings, small harbour lights, and short 
road-ways, for the Fisheries: the other moiety being provided 
either by public assessment or by voluntary contribution. That 
the permanent support and maintenance of these works be provided 
by moderate tolls. That the government should assist, to the 

extent of one-half, in carrying out the objects of local loan funds, 
for the assistance of fishermen ; and should encourage the forma- 
tion of such funds in all the maritime counties. That the govern- 
ment should provide one-half of any well-secured loans to parties 
desirous of erecting curing houses, fishery yards, salt stores, or 
fishermen’s dwellings. That improved legal facili 


ilities should be 
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proceeded to put it in operation, They framed regulations for the 
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provided, for granting leases of coast-ground favourable for fishery 
stations. That all the strands and wastes on the coast should be 
declared free to all British subjects, in respect to fishing. And 
lastly, that a practical education in the manufacture of nets, and in 
other fishery avocations, should be adopted in the National Schools 
of the maritime districts of Ireland. 

In respect to the River Fisheries (principally that of the salmon), 
the Commissioners found that the complaints, defects, and abuses, 
were analogous to those which had often been observed in England 
and Scotland; and that whatever remedial measures might be 
deemed best, they would be equally applicable to all three countries. 

During the existence of the bounty system in Ireland, from 
1819 till 1830, the expenditure of the Board was 259,358/. ; made 
up of bounties on the fish caught, building of quays and piers, 
loans for building new boats and repairing old ones, expense of 
surveys, and various office expenses. Between the year of the 
cessation of the bounty, 1830, and the commencement of the pre- 
sent system in 1842, the outlay was only 56,317/.; the supervision 
of the Fisheries, by the Board of Works, having gradually become 
very little more than nominal. Several years passed over without 
any effective result from the Commissioners’ inquiry; but at 
length, in 1842, an Act was passed which formed the foundation of 
the system now in operation. Of this statute a few particulars 
must here be given. 

By the Act of 1842, all former statutes relating to the Irish 
Fisheries, nearly thirty in number, are repealed. The Irish Board 
of Works are constituted Commissioners for Irish Fisheries, and 
are empowered to appoint Inspectors of Fisheries. The whole 
coast of Ireland is to be divided into fishing districts. All —- 
vessels on the coast of Ireland are to be registered and marked. 
The public and private rights to fishing grounds are specified ; the 
size and kind of nets for different fish are defined ; the limits within 
which stake and fixed nets may be employed is pointed out; the 
‘*close season,”’ or time during which no fish may be taken, is 
named, in respect to salmon, trout, eels, and oysters ; the Commis- 
sioners may alter the ‘‘ close season” for any kind of fish, according 


‘to their judgment ; provisions are made for a ‘‘ Queen’s share,”’ or 


‘* free gap,” in all weirs or dams connected with the salmon fishery, 
which free gap is not to be fished in. The kind and position of 
implements used in salmon fishery are defined. Passages for the 
free migration of fish at the proper seasons are provided for. Any 
disturbance or injury to the fry or spawn of fish is made punish- 
able ; as is likewise the discharge of poisonous matters into fishing 
rivers. The Commissioners are empowered to make bye-laws for 
the management of the fisheries ; they and the inspectors are em- 
powered to enforce the provisions of the Act; and the officers and 
men of the Goyernment cruizers and of the Coast Guard service are 
placed at the service of the Commissioners, so far as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out the intentions of the Act. , 

The Commissioners, named soon after the passing of the Act, 
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registration of fishing vessels; regulated locally the use of trawl- 
nets; defined the mouths of rivers; made. arrangements for the 
accounts connected with fines; regulated the positions of mill- 
dams and fishery-weirs ; divided the Irish coasts into 28 districts, 
each designated by the name of a particular town, and each district 


including any island opposite to it, and all bays and estuaries within © 


it. They also made arrangements for promoting the Salmon 
Fishery, by allowing a certain passage for the free migration of 
the fish during both the open and the close seasons; and by allow- 
ing the persons living near the upper part of rivers some degree of 
interest in the Fisheries. 

As the statute of 1842 (5 and 6 Vict. c. 106) was full of complex 
details, some of them were found not to work well; and they were 
modified by subsequent Acts. Onesuch was passed in 1844 (7 and 
8 Vict. c. 108). Another, passed in 1845 (8 and 9 Vict. c. 108), 
strengthened the powers of the Board, and authorized the addition 
of a paid Commissioner to their number. In 1846, in order to afford 
more direct encouragement to the Irish Fisheries in a time of 
famine and severe general distress, but without reverting to 
the pernicious bounty system, the legislature granted larger sums 
and powers to the Board. By this Act (9 Vict. c. 3) the Com- 
missioners were empowered to make and maintain small har- 
bours, quays, and various works, for the deep-sea Fisheries of 
Ireland: the sum of 50,000/. being placed in their hands for that 
purpose, to be advanced to them from time to time. The works to 
be done by the Commissioners, and vested in their hands as public 
property. The funds to be advanced by them, part as a free grant, 
and part as a loan to individuals or corporations, the interest of the 
loan cag. bps aga Not more than 5,000/. to be expended on 
any one such work. All similar works made since the Union of 
the two countries to be similarly vested in the Commissioners as 
public property. The new works to be maintained in efficient 
order by tolls, never to exceed in aggregate produce 5 per cent. on 
the money laid out. In the next following year, 1847, a further 
Act (10 and 11 Vict. c. 75) granted a second sum of 40,0002. to 
the same purposes; and declared that if the tolls at any new pier 
or harbour should not be sufficient to pay the interest, the county 
should make up the deficiency. 

It looks like crude legislation, when an Act passed in 1842 is 
“amended” by others passed in 1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, and 1848 ; 
but the subject is doubtless a difficult one. By the last Irish 
Fishery Act, of 1848 (11 and 12 Vict. c. 92), the subdivision of 
the coast line into fishery stations is more exactly defined. Each 
district is to be so formed as to embrace one or more rivers or lakes 
frequented by salmon, trout, or eels; together with a portion of 
the coast and sea in front of such rivers. Each district is to be 
divided into two Electoral Divisions, an Upper or Fresh Water 
Division, and a Lower or Tidal Division. In each district Conser- 
vators of Fisheries are to be appointed, from three to nine in 
number, according to the decision of the Commissioners. All nets 


and other fishing gear are to be licensed and pay an annual duty ; 
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and the persons who pay this duty are to elect the Conservators 
annually. All owners of private fisheries above a certain value 
are ex officio Conservators, in addition to those elected. The 
number of votes for this election held by each fisherman will depend 
on the amount of license duty paid by him. The Board of Con- 
servators for each fishery district is to appoint inspectors and water 
bailiffs ; license the fishing apparatus (every year after the first) ; 
determine, subject to the approval of the Commissioners, the license 
duty for each year; receive all license moneys and all penalties 
within the district; and appropriate to the improvement of the 
fisheries any surplus beyond what may be necessary for defraying 
the expenses of the Board. The inspectors and water bailiffs ap- 
pein by the Board are to have the powers of constables. The 

ishery Commissioners are to have a general control over the whole 
of the Boards of Conservators, and are alone empowered to deter- 
mine the “close season’’ for each kind of fish: to assist them in 
this supervision, the two Inspectors of Fisheries who had been 
appointed by a former Act were made Inspecting Commissioners, 
with larger powers than before. In short, all the details of manage- 
ment are left to the Boards of Conservators, each in its own dis- 
trict; while the Fishery Commissioners have general and central 

wers. The rates of license duty, for the first year, are given in 
a schedule; for single and cross rods; for nets, whether snap, 
draft, drift, trammel, pole, bag, fly, or stake nets; and for boxes, 
cribs, cruives, gaps, and other fishing pent. 

Thus we find that the Irish Fisheries have gradually been brought 
into a state of organization somewhat analogous to that of the 
Poor Laws—a local management of all the practical details, with 
a central control over the whole. A Committee of the House of 
Lords has, during the recent session, collected a large body of 
evidence relating to the state and prospects of these Fisheries. 

The Commissioners have advanced by slow steps in the working 
out of the Irish Fishery plan. In 1843, the first year after their ap- 
pointment, they took the initiative proceedings in respect to the 
registry, &c. In 1844, they had nearly finished the registry; 

-dividing all fishing vessels into Ist class, viz., vessels, hookers, 
wherries, smacks, &c., with sails, fixed masts, and rigging ; and 
2nd class, viz., yawls, row boats, and curraghs, with oars and 
occasional sails. They had ascertained the maritime boundary of 
Ireland to extend to 2,346 miles, and the population of the twenty- 
eight fishing districts to be 1,854,965. By that year they had 
registered 15,934 fishing vessels, and 73,979 men and boys engaged 
therein. By 1845 these numbers had risen to 17,955 vessels, and 
84,708 men and boys; and by 1846, to 19,883 vessels, and 93,073 
men and boys. It was found that in this last mentioned year there 
were more boats, men, and boys, than in the palmiest days of the 
bounty system. In 1846, several small Fishery Societies were 
established in Ireland. No fewer than 144 fishing rivers were 
examined by the Inspecting Commissioners, with a view to deter- 
mine the best “close season” for different kinds of fish ; the tests 
were the time of spawning, the descent of spent fish after spawn- 
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ing, the descent of the fry, the ascent of the spring fish, the ascent 
of peal or grilse, and the ascent of harvest spawning fish: these 
dates were determined for all the rivers. In 1847 and 1848 the 
Commissioners were employed in alleviating the intense distress b 
building additional fishing piers, forming curing stations, and en- 
small ssociations. In 1849, the Commissioners 
have begun to put the Act of 1848 in operation. 

A Great Western Irish Fishery Association was formed in London 
in 1848, by an influential body of capitalists ; and arrangements are 
being made for carrying out the objects of the Association. 


Fresh Water Fish Ponds. 


We now pass to a subject which has occupied a good deal of 
attention within the last few years. As certain species of fish live 
and breed in fresh water, a question arises whether artificial col- 
lections of fish or not be made; whether, in other words, a 
Jish farm could be formed, as a means of profit. 

“Tt is with us an old pr of lamentation,’ says a writer in 
the Quarterly Review, ‘‘ that the Celtic tribes still retain those 
prejudices against fish and fishing which always characterized the 
uncivilized ancient Grecian ; and true it is that they cannot easily 
be made deep-sea fishers; but the difficulty, though great, is far 
from an impossibility ; and we hope the time will yet arrive when 
the Irish peasant will diligently search for treasure where he will 
be sure to find it. But we shall look in vain for this desirable 
change of character, to any great extent at least, till there is such 
a steady demand for the article as will ensure a constant and lucra- 
tive employment for the poor, and a satisfactory return for the 
investment of capital by the rich. Now fish, with the exception 
of some of the more common kind, such as sprats, herring, and 
mackerel, is looked upon by all classes at present asa luxury, and 
not as a necessary of life, as it once was. In some of our inland 
counties the peasantry know not the taste of fresh sea fish: their 
ideas upon the subject being for the most part limited to the flavour 
of red herring.”” (No. 137, p. 229.) 

As one of the means of creating a taste for fish among the inha- 
bitants of inland districts, many persons have advocated the stock- 
ing of fish-ponds as a species of husbandry—a rearing of live stock 
in the water, as subsidiary to that on land. One of the most 
practical treatises on this subject is that of Mr. Gottlieb Boccius, 
published in 1841. He says that ‘‘ fresh water fish are equally 
nutritious with those of the sea; they are much lighter as food, 
and therefore easier of digestion ; and were it not owing to the 
neglected state of ponds, which, on the old system, cause the fish 
to be muddy, earthy, or weedy, there is no doubt that fresh water 


fish would be in greater repute and request.”” Mr. Boccius gives 
exact directions for the management of the ponds. We shall pre- 
sent a slight outline of his system. 

There should be three ponds in each series or fish-farm ; the first 
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one slightly higher than the others. There must be water-courses 
and flood-gates from each pond to the adjacent one; so that water 
may flow from the first to the second, and thence to the third. The 
ponds ought not to be nearer together than one hundred yards. 
As clay soils are not congenial to fish, light loamy or gravelly 
bottoms ought to be chosen for the ponds. The sides of the pond 
should shelve gradually for about six yards, as the sward will nou- 
rish large quantities of insects, &c., the legitimate food of the fish. 
Trees or shrubs should never be planted on the margins of the 
pond. The depth of the pond at the centre may vary from three 
to six feet, according to the available supply of water. A good 
ratio of dimensions is the following—first pond, three acres ; second, 
ape a: third, five acres; making twelve acres of water surface 
in all. 

Such being the size and arrangement of the ponds, the stocking 
is the next point; and the following recommendations are given. 
To every acre of water surface in the first pond, put in 200 brood 
carp, 20 brood tench, and 20 brood jack—all of one season’s 
spawn. In the next following year the second pond is to be stocked 
in a similar ratio; and in the third year the last or lowest: so that 
it requires three years to stock all the ponds. The stocking once 
completed, no similar expense is again required, for the produce 
will be abundant both for sale and for breeding, under proper 
regulations. The carp form the main body of the stock ; and the 
tench and jack are introduced chiefly for collateral reasons, which 
are thus explained :—‘‘ It is a well-authenticated fact that no fish 
of prey will ever touch tench; so it is also understood that tench 
act medicinally to other fish, by rubbing against them when 
wounded or sick. This quality is probably attributable to the 

lutinous slimy quality and properties of its skin; for when fish 
ve been wounded by the fangs of another, or struck by a hook, 
they have been frequently observed and taken when in close com- 
y with tench; and this gives rise to the presumption for so 
lieving, and is the reason for recommending the introduction of 

a few tench into the stews or ponds. In Germany the fishermen 


. call it the Doctor fish. . . . Jack or pike is well known to be the 


most rapacious fresh-water fish that exists ; but with all its voracity 
it is absolutely necessary to have a sufficient quantity in the carp- 
stews or ponds, to check increase.’’—In other words, if there were 
not jack to devour some of the carp, there would be a superabun- 
dant population, and its attendant evils, in the ponds. The two 
species of carp recommended are the English or round-bellied, and 

e German or spiegel carp. There is a particular weight of fish 
found to be adapted to a particular quantity of water; so that if 
the proper number be exceeded, the fish lose by sickness and lean- 
ness what they gain in number. 

The period for brooding the pond is about the end of October or 
the beginning of November. The carp and tench lie torpid in the 
mud pee the winter months, secure from the attacks of the 


juvenile jack, who find sufficient food in worms and animalcule, 
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As the spring advances, the carp and tench leave their’ winter 
layers ; but the jack then become sickly on account of their spawn- 
ing season, and do not annoy their neighbours throughout the 
spawning season of April, or the ensuing period till July. The 
carp and tench are thus left unmolested by the jack for eight or 
nine months; they spawn in June; and the jack soon afterwards 
begin to feed on some of the young fry. It is of course a matter 
for experience to determine the ratio between the devourers and 
the devoured, in this extraordinary theory of fish population, which 
shall lead to a proper and medium stocking of the ponds ; and this 
ratio is given by Mr. Boccius as above.—No other fish are to be 
admitted into the ponds: eels especially are found to do mischief. 
After three years the fish are fit for the market. At the end of 
three years those in the uppermost pond have therefore arrived at 
a sufficient age ; while those in the second pond will require another 
ear’s growth, and those in the lowest pond two additional years. 
he ponds are on this account “‘ fished,”’ as it is termed, in succes- 
sion. The fishing is effected by sluicing off the water from one 
pond to another ; some of the fish go with the stream, but the rest 
remain behind. The part of the pond near the sluice is twelve or 
eighteen inches deeper than the rest, in order that when the water 
is drawn off the fish may be collected into a small space ; and that 
when the sluice is again closed, an accumulation of water may 
immediately take place, sufficient for the protection of the brood in 
succeeding store. ‘The reason for making each pond smaller than 
the one next below it is the following :—At the period of fishing, 
it is impossible to prevent some of the brood escaping with the 
flood into the lower ear ; and as another year must elapse before 
this lower pond can fished, too much of the food of the original 
store won be consumed, were not the second pond large enough 
to receive the additional number. In fishing or sluicing the pond, 
the sluice is opened by small degrees at a time, so as to allow a 
week to elapse before all the water has flowed out: this precaution 
is necessary for the safety both of the fish and the ponds ; by slowly 
removing the water, the whole stock approaches the sluice-deep, 
and much trouble is spared in collecting the fish; whereas by sud- 
denly discharging the water, many fish would be left in the mud in 
various parts of the pond, and cause them to sicken. When all is 
ready for taking the fish, three sets of vats or tubs filled with clean 
water are. placed by the side. The fish are taken by a hand-net 
from the pond, and put into vat No. 1 to cleanse them a little ; 
they are then transferred to No. 2 for a second cleansing ; and 
finally brought quite clean by immersion in No. 3. Carp and 
tench are easily conveyed from place to place at the fishing season 
(October or November), in casks having an open bung-hole to 
admit air; but jack are very tender fish, and soon sicken unless 
placed in water. When a pond is sluiced for fishing, it is not 
advisable to clear it of the mud, but only of the rushes and reeds ; 
it should be left to dry for some time before the water is again 
allowed to accumulate, except near the sluice, where sufficient 
must be admitted for the existence of the new brood: the mud, 
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when dried, produces new herbage, which ultimately proves nou- 
rishment for the store. ° 

With respect-to the size and weight of the fish caught, Mr.. 
Boccius gives some information concerning a large fish-farm in 
Saxony. The proprietor has an estate of eight thousand acres, of 
which about one-half is forest. On the estate there are twenty- 
two ponds, the largest being twenty-seven acres in extent. Two 
carp in this pond weighed together nearly 100 Engin D aig in 
1822, and in 1833 they had increased to 115 pounds, ese were 
breeding carp; for it is customary to return a few pairs of the 
finest carp year after year to the pond, for as they get older they 
cast the finer and greater quantity of spawn. At the fishing of 
the next smaller pont, of seventeen acres, in the same year, the 
weight of carp taken was 4,000 pounds, besides tench and jack. 
The two large carp in the large pond were known to be more than 
half a century old. The most rapid growth of carp extends to 
about twenty years; beyond that period it increases more slowly. 
Carp in the third year weigh from 3lbs. to 4lbs.; in the sixth 
year, Slbs. to 10lbs. ; in succeeding years, 1b. or 14Ib. additional 
annually ; in the twentieth year, about 30lbs. It begins to lose its 
delicacy as food at about the tenth year; after which it is more 
valued as a brood carp. 

Where there is only one pond, it should be fished only every 
third year; but it is better to have a series, managed on a system 
somewhat analogous to the rotation of crops. In a severe winter, 
when the surface of the pond is frozen, a hole three feet in diameter 
should be cut in it, and filled with a bundle of withs or rushes 
six feet long, partly in and partly out of the water: this will 
prevent the hole from being frozen up, and the fish will thus obtain 
air, which is essential to them. There are two species of weeds 
which are requisite in the ponds, and on which the carp and tench 
spawn. These are the Potamogeton natans, or broad-leaved pond- 
weed, sometimes called tench-weed ; and the Ranunculus aquatilis, 
or water-crow-foot. 

It is estimated that, with the serial ponds and the triennial fish- 


. ing, there will be about 700|bs. of carp, 80lbs. of tench, and 70lbs. 


of jack, pr acre per annum. As the fishing takes place at one only 
period of the year, it is necessary to have a home-pond of sent or 
ten yards square, to regulate the supply for the ensuing months ; if 
running water pass frequently through the home-pond, a large 
number of fish may be conveniently stowed in it ; and the one and 
tench will live throughout the winter; but the jack can only be 
kept alive a short time in such ponds. : 

hese fresh-water fish-ponds can only be available for the more 
delicate kinds of fish, which will command a fair price; but Mr. 
Boccius has, in a later pamphlet, published in 1848, directed atten- 
tion to the culture (if we may so term it) of fresh-water fish in 
rivers ; in other words, to the protection and encouragement of 
broods of fish in rivers. ’ 
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III—PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


The report of Mr. Ewart’s committee on Public Libraries is one 
of the most valuable and interesting documents which Parliament 
has added to the stock of blue-book literature for many years. 
The topics in which it affords information may be conveniently 
ranged under two general heads :—1. The present state of our public 
libraries; 2. Practical suggestions for their improvement. On 
these two points a great deal of new and useful light is thrown. 
For the first time the English people are made aware of their wealth 
and of their poverty in the means of intellectual culture. Other 
questions of importance arise out of the evidence tendered by the 
witnesses to the committee—such as the present state of the social 
habits, the virtues and vices, of the masses of the labouring popula- 
tion, the history and contents of certain rare books and manuscripts, 
the rise and progress of a new race of itinerant lecturers, and so 
forth. These things have a near but still only a subsidiary connexion 
with the chief subject of the report; some of them will be noted 
as they fall within the radius of our observations on the two topics 
into which the report divides itself. 


Present State of the Public Libraries. — 


One of the first things which strikes a foreigner with pain when 
he takes up his residence in London, or in any other of our great 
towns and cities, is the total absence of free libraries. In every large 
town on the continent there is a public library (often there are two, 
four, or six), to which every one is admitted at once, without intro- 
duction or guarantee. In the whole of the British islands there is 
but one such institution—Chetham’s Library, in Manchester: and 
even this is so ill-managed in other respects as to be of hardly any 
use to the inhabitants of the town in which it exists. But our 

ublic libraries are not only difficult of access compared with foreign 
ibraries—they are wretchedly few in number. One of the most 
striking things in this report is a map of Europe, shaded so as to 
exhibit the relative provision of books in libraries accessible to the 
general public in the various states on the continent, excepting 
Turkey. The small German states—Baden, Hanover, Dresden, 
and so on—and England are on the two extreme verges. The 
minor countries are, in this respect at least, white with the light of 
science and learning, while the British islands appear to be in utter 
darkness, The gradations run down the scale thus :—For every 100 
of the population, there are in the minor states of Germany 450 
books ; in Denmark, 412 ; in Switzerland, 350; in Bavaria, 339 ; in 
Norway and Sweden, 309; in Prussia, 200; in the Austrian empire 


and the kingdom of Hungary, 167; in the states of Italy, 150; in. 


France, 129 ; in Sardinia, 100 ; in Spain, 100; in Belgium, 100; in 


Portugal, 80; in Russia, 75; in Holland, 63 to 53; in Great Britain - 


and Ireland, 63 to 53. Look at it how we will, such a table is cal- 
culated to put one to the blush; but still it should not have been 
sent forth by the reporters without some sort of explanation. Such 
a statement is very likely to mislead continental writers, not well 
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acquainted with England, into a grievous mistake. It is only too 
true that the peasant of Devonshire has fewer books accessible to 
him in public collections than the peasant of Podolia or the Banat 
has—the citizen of London or Liverpool than the weaver of Cata- 
lonia and the vine-dresser of Catania. But it is not true that there 
are more books in Russia and Hungary, in Spain and Sicily, in pro- 
ames to the number of inhabitants, than in Holland and ngland. 
it is not even true that there are more books accessible to the work- 
ing classes in any of the countries named than in England. There 
are coffee-houses in the bye streets of London which have better 
libraries than can be found in cities of from five to ten or fifteen 
thousand inhabitants in Germany or Denmark. There are divans 
in the Strand where more papers and reviews are taken in than in 
the Casino of Pesth. In fact, with the exception of the United 
States of North America, no nation in the world has so many books, 
so much literature, in proportion to the amount of the population, as 
England. In Spain, in Italy, and Germany, even in France, very 
few persons have private libraries in their own houses. In England 
a house is not considered furnished without a stock of books. Even 
the cottage of the peasant has its family Bible, and its copy of 
Shakspere or Milton, a thing having no parallel in some of the 
countries standing higher in the above list. It is a remark often 
made by foreigners, that in England there are no pictures. It is 
much the same with regard to books. But the fact is, both our art 
and our literature are gathered up in our homes; while in public col- 
lections we are lamentably deficient, but only in public collections. 
This distribution of books, as of paintings, in small geanesics, 
and in many houses, has its evils as well as its virtues. It induces 
a certain amount of reading in the classes to whom literature is 
chiefly a graceful recreation ; but the education of the masses, and 
the higher culture of men of letters, suffers by it most deplorably. 
Within the recollection of men still living there was no library in 
London, accessible to the public, even moderately complete in the 
great departments of inquiry. Gibbon had to purchase all the books 
necessary for the composition of his great works. Fortunately for 
us he had the means. Roscoe was unable to obtain from any public 
library in Liverpool the ordinary Italian authors whom he had to 
consult on the subject of his two biographies. Still later than this, 
the historian of North America (Graham) found himself obliged to 
remove from London to Gottingen, in order to get access to a well- 
stored library, which was at the same time open to the public. 
Within a year or two of our own time, Robert Southey was obfiged 
to collect at his own cost all the materials of his voluminous writ- 
ings, as any other author would have to do again next year), if it 
were inconvenient for him to reside in London, and to attend at the 
British Museum in the heart of the day. How disastrously this 
scarcity of books, publicly accessible, operates upon the current 
literature of the time, men of letters are alone aware. How 
it operates to prevent the spread of sound and information 
among the masses, is evident to every one who has’ been in the habit 
of reading in the libraries of foreign countries. For example, let 
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any one compare the reading rooms, day after day, of the British 
Museum and the National Library in Paris, he will at-once perceive 
that two distinct classes of persons frequent these rooms. In London 
he will find only men of letters and artists, the teachers of the people. 
In Paris he will see that it is the people themselves who come to read. 
In the British Museum he sees only grave men and women dressed 
in the customary suits of solemn black, so well befitting the avoca- 
tion of letters. In the National Library he observes groups of stu- 
dents from the civil and military colleges, soldiers of the line in 
their blue-coats, officers, clerks, shopkeepers, porters, and generally 
speaking specimens of all classes of the population. A peep over 
the shoulders of the readers in the two rooms will reveal another 
difference between them. In London, you see the tables covered 
with old volumes, maps, and manuscripts—the literature of the 
past. In Paris, you notice that the readers are chiefly poring over 
the new books and new writers—Thiers, Lamartine, Louis Blance— 
the living literature of their own age. In strict truth, the British 
Museum is only a library of reference ; the Parisian institution is 
a library for reading. _ 
There is nothing in the theory of the two institutions which ought 
to lead to this variety of result; but practically it is so; and the 
circumstances in which the rules are founded are sufficient to explain 
it. The National Library is open to the public—the Britis 
Museum is not. Whenever a man finds himself in the heart of 
Paris with an hour’s leisure on his hands, he can at once repair to 
the Library. No one can do this in London unless he is previously 
provided with a free card. The Parisian who obtains an unexpected 
holiday can use the institutions of his country—not so the Londoner ; 
for although it is not difficult to get a pass card to the British 
Museum, to get it is a work of time. It cannot be done in a day. 
This is the great advantage which the masses of Paris have over the 
same classes in London. To the man of letters, Paris offers still 
greater advantages—as, under proper regulations, he is there allowed 
to take home with him the books he is using for literary purposes. 
How far in the opinion of the Committee these provisions might be 
safely extended to the British Museum readers, will be considered 
by and bye. | 
It appears from the evidence tendered to the Committee, that 


In France there are - - 107 Public Libraries open freely. 


», Belgium - - - - - 14 
» the States of Prussia - 44 
», Austria (with Venice and 

Lombardy) - - - - 48 
» Saxony - - - - - 6 
» Bavaria - - - - - 17 
» Denmark - - - - - 5 
» Tuscany - - - - 9 
», Great Britain and Treland = 1 


All the great public libraries on the Continent are like the Na- 
tional Library in Paris; that is, they are open freely to all comers 
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without distinction of person, rank, or country. This is as it should 
be everywhere ; none should be sent back from the temple of know- 


ledge who knock for admission. The following list gives the num- 
ber of these public libraries in the chief capitals in Europe : — 


In Paris there are - 7 open Public Libraries. 


»» Brussels- - - 2 ” ” 
» Berlin - - - 2 
» Vienna - - - 3 ‘ = 
» Milan - - - 2 
» Dresden - - 4 ” ” 
» Munich- - - 2 - ‘“ 
» Copenhagen - 3 
» Florence - - 6 
» London - none 


Compared with the population of these cities thus provided—the 
whole of them little over-counting London alone—the facilities for 
mental culture afforded to our masses are not to be named. Indeed 
all the collections of books which can by any straining of the terms 
of their acts of foundation be considered as public libraries are 
wretchedly inadequate to meet the wants of a population pining for 
a higher class of reading. Besides the British Museum, there are 
in London—the library of Sion College, in London Wall, founded 
by Dr. White, in 1636, and now containing nearly 40,000 volumes; 
the library in Red Cross Street, founded by Dr. Williams in 1716, 
and now containing about 20,000 volumes ; and Archbishop Teni- 
son’s library in Westminster, containing about 4,000 volumes. This 
last is now degraded to the purposes of aclub-room. These are all 
public; a card of admission is obtained in much the same way as at 
the British Museum. Of course there are many other libraries in 
London to which men of letters obtain access for the objects of their 
craft—such as the library of the East India House in Leadenhall 
Street; the libraries of the Inns of Courts; libraries connected with 
the various professional Colleges ; the library of Lambeth Palace ; 
andsoon. But from none of these can the books be borrowed. None 


_of them are open to the general public, or to the unknown student. 


The only decent library in London from which books may be taken 
home is a subscription library in St. James's Square—and that is 
necessarily very imperfect in all departments, and is moreover bari- 
caded by a large entrance fee. 

Out of London, the Bodleian at Oxford, and the University library 
at Cambridge, are the bestin England. But these are both closed to 
the public; and not only so, but to the majority of the students them- 
selves. It is the same in the University library in Glasgow. At Trinity 
College, Dublin, at the University library of Aberdeen, and at that 
of St. Andrew’s, there are restrictions which exclude the public. 
Chetham’s library, in Manchester, containing about 20,000 volumes, 
has the reputation of being the only one in England open to the 
public after the manner of the Continent. In Dublin,’there are four 
other decent libraries in addition of that of Trinity College—belong- 
ing respectively to the Royal Irish Academy, 10,000 volumes ; to the 
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Royal Dublin Society, 19,000 volumes ; to the Queen’s Inns, and to 
Marsh's library, 18,000 volumes. The Advocate’s library in Edin- 
burgh is the chief public collection of books in the east of Scotland. 

Besides these great collections, which are known but not easily 
accessible to the general public, there are a considerable number of 
small libraries, belonging to the publie, scattered about the country 
which at present are neither known nor accessible—but which may 
constitute the nuclei of a great system of public libraries by and bye. 
These little-known collections are of two kinds—cathedral libraries 
and parochial libraries. Of the cathedral collections there are 
known 34 in England and 6 in Ireland. For the most part they 
are stocked with works on theology and divinity, but some of 
them have also works on literature and history—particularly eccle- 
siastical history. Many of these have incomes settled upon them 
by pious and munificent founders. In such as have, new books 
are added yearly ; the number of volumes which they contain will 
average from 7,000 to 10,000 in each. In some the books have 
had little care taken of them, and much loss bas thereby accrued 
to the public. Generally speaking, these church libraries are the 
closest of corporations. Parochial libraries once prevailed to a 
considerable extent throughout England and Wales, and Scotland. 
The Committee have come upon the traces of no less than 163 such 
institutions in England and Wales, and 16 in Scotland. These 
parish libraries were founded in the first instance by private bene- 
volence. Many of them owed their origin to the efforts of Dr. 
Bray and his friends, the founders of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, at jthe beginning of the 18th century; but 
others had already been in existence some time, as we learn from 
the preamble to an Act of Parliament for their better preservation, 
passed in 1708. Many of these libraries, from sheer neglect, have 
fallen into a state of decay. It is stated in evidence, that “the 
books lie exposed to chance, and liable to be torn by the children 
of the village;” as, however, they were originally formed chiefly 
with a view to their being useful to the poorer ranks of the clergy, 
at a time when standard works were dear, and few parsonages could 
boast of a well-stocked set of shelves—the works which they con- 
tain are by no means fit only for children. They are generally of a 
high class ; but there are not very many of them unfortunately. 

In these three categories then we have included all the existing 
materials for the creation of a system of national libraries—in the 
public institutions and universities—in the cathedral chapter-houses 
—and in the remnants of the parochial resources. The questions 
which next arise are these—Do the public unequivocally demand 
a better supply of books for general reading ? and, Would it be wise 
in a prudent legislature to accede to this demand, and to take upon 
itself the responsibility of satisfying it, either by direct action or by 
using its influence with local corporations to that end? The evi- 
dence collected by the Committee enables them to assume an an- 
swer in the affirmative to both these questions. That the public do 
require greater facilities for consulting the best works than they now 
possess, is proved—first, by the more educated classes continually 
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making our national poverty in this respect the subject of complaint 
in the press and in society; secondly, by the artisan classes con- 
stantly making efforts to create libraries of a better class for them- 
selves. Our lyceums and mechanics’ institutes are chiefly sup- 
orted by the strong desire of the daily worker for a good book, a 
eto which has already acquired something of the et and regu- 
larity of a passion. Nor is it only in the place of education that 
the hard-working man desires to see himself within the reach of 
an intellectual companion. Wherever there is a real want, it will 
sooner or later be supplied. If the workman who has little leisure, 
and that little only such as may be snatched from brief intervals 
allowed for rest and refreshment, seriously wishes to devote a part 
of that leisure to reading, he will soon, as in the London cheap 
coffee-houses, find them placed about him by those who are anxious 
to court his custom. Of these coffee-houses there are 2,000 in the 
metropolis, all of which have books as well as magazines and news- 
papers. Some of these have as many as two thousand volumes— 
and, what is equally significant, very few of them are novels, or 
otherwise belong to a light class of literature. They are mostly of 
a higher and better order — histories, poetry, travels, political works, 
and so forth, books of solid thinking and high character. A cur- 
sory glance at these places, lyeeums and coffee-houses, will show 
that the race of hard-workers is also a race of hard-thinkers. Such 
considerations as these convince the Committee of Inquiry, that the 
establishment of public libraries, open and free to all comers, is a 
national want, expressed in the most practical and convincing man- 
ner. Satisfied of this, they proceed to offer some suggestions for 
rendering available for this purpose those which exist already. 


Practical Suggestions for their Improvement. 


Before undertaking to deal with the existing mass of intellectual 
ware to be used in the formation of new libraries, it is needful to 
comprehend the objects which a nation should have in view in 
‘making great collections of books, and the best way of achieving 
those objects. It is obvious enough, that there are two ends in 
view, clearly enough perceived in France and Germany, but which 
have hitherto, in our contempt of theories, been confounded in Eng- 
land. In the first place, a nation wishes, or ought to wish, to col- 
lect, as far as it is able, all the materials of history, all books, all 
prints, all manuscripts, all monuments in stone, or bronze, or paper; 
to keep open all the sources and reservoirs of _ and present know- 
ledge, and deliver the whole mass down, in the completest manner, 
to posterity. In the second place, it seeks to render the mass of 
stored-up knowledge available for the cultivation of the great body 
of the people. These two objects would best be vbtained by having 
two libraries, distinct in character, though at the same time having 
much in common. The first would be essentially a library of depo- 
sit; in it should be found every book of which a copy can be 
procured ; models of all remnants of art; specimens of all known 
coins; in short, every thing which has power to throw light 
upon the progress of our race. Such a deposit the British Museum is 
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intended to become. Buta collection less complete, much less costly, 
is wanted for daily use. The first would still be the resort of men 
of letters as at present; the other would be open to the general pub- 
lic, and would satisfy all its wants. 

To combine the two would be most inconvenient, if not impos- 
sible. A public reading room is not a place where a man can carry 
ona study. Even the present room at the Museum is alinost use- 
less in this respect, from the necessary noises made in carrying 
books about among two hundred readers. Few people now use it 
except as a place for consulting books and making references. Ifa 
man have serious work to do there, he must get permission to sit in 
a separate apartment—as Mr. Macaulay aad M. Libri do, who sit 
in the King’s Library; but this permission can only be obtained in 
very rare cases. If the general public were admitted, only to read, 
there would be no chance of doing anything beyond mere reading. 
The experience of the National Library in Paris is decisive on the 
point. In a letter written by M. Libri to the Cunmittee, he says of 
the two chief collections of France:— 

“ Neither the Bibliothéque Nationale nor the Bibliothéque Sainte 
Geneviéve is a popular library. They consist chiefly of important 
and rare works, of books adapted for the inquiries and serious stu- 
dies of well-educated men. . 

‘‘ The second more particularly contains but few modern books. 
Both, however, offering an asylum to the idle population of Paris, 
they are invaded, especially in winter, by a crowd of persons mostly 
of indifferent education ; of soldiers, of students, and even of school- 
boys, who go there almost solely to pass time, and to read works 
which may be found in all the circulating libraries. The History of 
the Revolution, by M. Thiers, works with plates, and all sorts of 
amusing books, are what they chiefly ask for. They thus obl ge the 
administration to have several copies of works always asked for, and 
of comparatively little interest, for the large establishments. As soon 
as the doors are opened, all the tables are besieged, all the rooms 
are occupied, by not very select readers ; they find there a tempera- 
ture which pleases them; agreeable reading. At Saint Geneviéve, 
they find even light gratis; and they install themselves by hundreds 
in these libraries, sometimes with bread and cheese in their pockets, 
to avoid being disturbed, and exposing themselves to the cold by 
guing to breakfast at the wine-shop. The result is, that at the 

Bibliothéque Nationale more particularly, a man who has serious 
inquiries to make, a scholar of reputation, would not find a corner 
to sit down in; and it is with great trouble that four or five persons 
can, by special favour, gain admittance into the private room of the 
director. The largest literary establishment which exists in the 
world, the most extensive collection of books which has been formed 
in modern times, is thus diverted from its real and great object. Out 
of a million of volumes that the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris 
contains, nine-tenths at least have become almost entirely useless to 
this mass of readers, who only generally ask for what may be found 
in a good circulating library, and whose wants might be satisfied 
with 20,000 or 80,000 volumes appropriated to these readers. On 
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the other hand, it is impossible to exercise a proper surveillance over 
such a mass of readers ; a great number of books disappear; others 
are deteriorated, rendered incomplete; sheets are carried off, to save 
the trouble of copying them, or take extracts.” 

This indiscriminate admission of the public is rendered compa- 
tatively harmless in Paris by the fact, that men of learning and let- 
ters are there allowed to take the books which they may want home 
with them. We may borrow for our own use all that is good in the 
Management of the French libraries, and reject what is doubtful 
and defective. We might throw the general library open to the pub- 
lic—but at the same time, by forming a subsidiary library out of the 
duplicates (already 52,000 in number), fitted up in a manner better 
adapted to promote the comfort of those who simply wish to read, 
the consulting library would probably remain much in its present 
State. 

There are two other points connected with the British Museum 
on which the Committee express the strongest opinions—the neces- 
sity of having it open in the evening—and the desirableness of 
lending out the books, under strict guarantees of course, to readers. 
The first of these points chiefly concerns the working classes. To 
them the mere opening of the institution from ten to four would be 
only an additional mockery. The great objection to this course has 
always been the alleged danger to the books from the use of gas. 
The objection is two-fold—it asserts, that gas spoils the binding, 
and exposes the books to fire. There is little force in either. Gas 
is not found to spoil the binding of books in our private houses, 
and a library properly fitted up—fire-proof—is one of the least 
likely of all places to be burnt by fire. The National Library in 
Paris runs far more risk of destruction by fire than the British 
Museum would-if covered with jets of gas; but it has not been 
burned. Even Chetham’s library in Manchester is closed to the 
public at night—and so is rendered useless to the toiling thousands 
of that city—through the same absurd fear of gas. The same ob- 
jections are felt in many parts of the continent; but at Rouen, at 
Orleans, and at Paris, the experiment of having the libraries open 
in the evening has been tried by the authorities, and it is said by 


'M. Guizot with the very best results. Great numbers of workmen 


repair to them after the labour of the day, instead of going to the 
wine-shop : no doubt it would be the same in London and Manchester. 
The proposition to adopt the continental plan of lending out books 
meets with the same class of objections. Some of them would be 
lost, it is said. This is conceded by M. Guizot, M. Van de Weyer, 
and M. Libri, on behalf of France, Belgium, and Italy. But these 
eminent witnesses contend that the advantages of such a course are 
so great as to make the possible waste in this way unworthy of a 
thought. M. Van de Weyer puts the case well. He admits the 
moral turpitude which would attach to the neglect to return a book 
borrowed from the nation: but, at the same time, he shows that the 
book by changing hands is not absolutely lost. With its store of 
wisdom, it is still in existence—still has its readers most probably. 
Whether to men of letters or to the large class of readers, this ques- 
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tion of home-reading is second only in importance to the establish- 
ment of the library itself. Both these principles are strongly urged 
for adoption by the Committee in their Report. 

With re to the more material points. The Committee recom- 
mend, in the first place, that a house be at once provided for the 
reception of books in every locality in which it is possible and desir- 
able—and wherever it is possible it is desirable—to form a public 
collection. The depository being provided, it is believed that 
a respectable number of volumes would be obtained by dona- 
tion. It is a certain fact that most of our literary treasures 
have been collected by private individuals, and then given to the 
nation. Nor is this wonderful. Of all the forms of bidding for a 
lasting name, to bequeath a collection of books to posterity is about 
the least objectionable. It is probable enough that when once an 
institution is permanently secured to the inhabitants of a locality— 
the control of it vested in a public and ever-renewable corporation— 
and the buildings exempted from the burthen of local and general 
taxation, the books to fill it would soon be found. In the second 
place, the Committee recommends the managers of the existing 
public libraries to take such steps as will provide more room for 
readers in their present premises. There is some scope for improve- 
ment in this respect. For example, Dr. Williams’s library, in Red 
Cross Street, City, has, at the present time, accommodation for about 
50 or 60 readers: the available space might easily be increased 
so as to accommodate 100. At Sion College there are not more 
than six or seven readers generally—there might be space afforded 
for 200. Neither of these libraries, however, will be usefully 
employed until they are arranged for being open at night. The 
same suggestions apply to all the provincial collections of note. 
In the third place, the Committee recommends the government to 
make small grants—on clear and strict conditions—for the forma- 
tion of public libraries. In such cases the conditions imposed should 
include a provision for the careful maintenance of the books, and 
for keeping the library open in the evening for the use of the 
labouring classes. For the grant of money there is precedent both 
at home and abroad. Each state in the American Union has an 
annual vote for books; our own government makes a yearly grant 
in behalf of school-houses and schools of design. Not many 
modes of expending the resources of the people are so little open 
to objection. Lastly, the Committee recommends that power be 
given by the legislature to enable town councils to lay and levy a 
small rate for the support of local libraries. 

These are the chief points resulting from the inquiry instituted. 
But while parliament and public bodies are set to the task of 
reform, individuals should not forget how much good, in such a 


work of reform, it lies in their power to accomplish. Employers in 


America and in many towns in the north of England have begun, at 

their own cost, to erect libraries in their mills and workshops for the 

free use of their hands. They find their own profit and moral advan- 

tage in it—in the improved and improving character of their work- 

people. Others have adopted the plan of appropriating all fines 
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levied on the workers for inattention, late hours, or bad work, to 
the purchase of books for their daily use. There is a double ad- 
-vantage in this course. Formerly these fines went week by week 
into the pocket of the master; and the man who had a fraction of 
-his scanty earnings thus arrested would seldom admit that the fine 
was justly inflicted—he would seldom fail to attribute it to his em- 
ployer’s wish to rob him of his hard-earned cash, and to load with 
curses those who grind the faces of the poor. Under the new 
system, he sees that his superior has no personal interest in inflicting 
such fines—that, in fact, they are inflicted only as a means of dis- 
cipline ; and out of his very faults good is made to come both to 
himself and to others of his class. It would have been wise and 
useful for the Committee to have examined one of the managers of 
these mill-libraries, of which there are several in Manchester and 
the neighbouring towns. Many curious and interesting facts would 
thus have come to light. But as it is, this Report is so satisfactory, 
that Mr. Ewart will well deserve the thanks of every friend of 
_— for the inquiry which he has conducted to so successful a 
result. 


IV.—RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The Parliamentary proceedings of 1849, in respect to Railways’ 
have been marked by the same caution as those of the preceding year } 
a caution which, if exhibited earlier, would have prevented a mass o 
commercial difficulty. The Railway Acts of 1848, as noticed in the 
last number of the Companion, amounted in number to 83, of which 
there were only about 30 that empowered the construction of new 
branch lines ; the rest related to leases, amalgamations, deviations, 
amendments, and increased capital for finishing lines already com- 
menced. The mileage of new railway sanctioned did not exceed 300 
miles. In the session just terminated (1849), the operations have 
become still more limited. Thenew Acts are but 35 in number; and 


_ only 12 of these contain provisions for new branch lines. The only new 


companies incorporated have been two for India; viz.: those for the 
East India Railway, and the Indian Peninsula Railway. There are 
seven of the Acts which sanction leases, purchases, or amalgamations 
of different companies. The remaining 14 Acts relate to amend- 
ments, deviations, consolidation of Acts, and increase of capital. The 
new capital, however, and the new portions of railway, are both 
small in quantity, as compared with those of the five preceding ses- 
sions; and much of the capital is required because the companies 
find almost insuperable difficulties in raising money on loan. Of 
the 35 new Acts, 21 relate to England, 9 to Scotland, 1 to Ireland, 2 
to Wales, and 2 to India. 

The following is a list of the Railway Acts passed in the session of 
1849 ; with a few words explanatory of the main object or objects of 
each Act :— 


1, Caledonian; purchase of the Wishaw and Coltness Railway. 
2. Caledonian ; ao of the Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston Railway. 
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3. Chester and Holyhead ; additional capital. 
4, Cockermouth and Workington; branch to Bridgefoot; and amend- 
ments, 
5. East Anglian ; additional time and powers for works. 
6. East Indian ; incorporating the company. 
7. East Lancashire ; new branches at Preston: and amendments. 
8. East Lothian; dissolution of company. 
9. Eastern Union; amendments. 
10. Edinburgh and Glasgow ; amalgamation with Union Canal Company. 
11. Edinburgh and Glasgow ; purchase of Wilsontown and Coltness Rail- 
way. 
12. Edinburgh and Northern ; new pier and works at Granton. 
13. Edinburgh and Northern ; additional capital. 
14. Glasgow, Kilmarnock, and Ardrossan ; additional powers. 
15. Great Indian Peninsula ; incorporating the company. 
16. Great Northern ; deviations; enlargement of stations. 
17. Irish South Eastern ; amendment of Acts. 
18. Lancashire and Yorkshire ; extensions and amendments, 
19. Lancashire and Yorkshire, and London and North Western ; joint 
lease of Preston and Wyre Railway. 
20. Lancaster and Carlisle ; lease of Lancaster and Preston Railway. 
21. Leeds and Thirsk ; additional capital. 
22. London and Blackwall ; extension of time for works. 
23. Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ; amendment of Acts. 
24, Newcastle and Carlisle ; new branch and alterations. 
25. North Western ; alterations and amendments. 
. Reading, Guildford and Reigate ; connecting line near Guildford. 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham ; new branches and works. 
. Shrewsbury and Chester ; new branches and works. 
South Western ; extension of time for new branches. 
. South Western ; extension from Datchet to Windsor. 
. Stirling and Dunfermline ; deviations; extension of time. 
Stockton and Darlington ; \ease of Middlesboro’ Dock. 
. Taff Vale; branch to Dowlais. 
. York, Newcastle, and Berwick ; new branches. 
. York and North Midland ; deviations in branch lines. 


The monetary or Stock-Exchange aspect of the railway system has 
exhibited most lamentable features during 1849. The half-yearly 
dividends declared by the companies, and the current market prices 
of the shares, have suffered an amount of declension beyond even 
the gloomy anticipations entertained in the preceding year. In the 
last Companion (p. 101), a sketch was given of the progressive 
decline ui dividend in nist of the principal lines. The London and 
North Western is almost the only company which has maintained in 
1849 the same rate of dividend, even, as in the preceding year, viz. 
7 per cent. The Great Western, the Midland, the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, the York and Newcastle, the York and North Mid- 
land, the Eastern Counties, the South Eastern, the South Western, 
Brighton, the Manchester and Lincolnshire—all have suffered a 
decided diminution of dividend. These ten great companies, whose 
works up to the present time have cost over One Hundred Millions 
Ster/ing, have on an average declared, for the half-year ending in 
the summer of 1849,a dividend on the regular non-guaranteed shares 
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at the rate of less than 4 per cent. per annum—somewhere between 
3 and4 percent. The remaining companies, about 60 in number, 
(omitting the London and North Western) can hardly have reached 
an average of 2 per cent. per annum in the same half-year. Many 
of them, including the Caledonian, the Chester and Holyhead, the 
Great Northern, the Eastern Union, and others, in which the outlay 
has been very large, have barely realized enough to pay guarantced 
interest and preference dividends, leaving ‘nothing whatever for the 
regular shareholders; and a few, though open for traffic, have been 
unable to pay even the guarantees. . 

This diminution in the actual commercial value of the undertakings 
has told unfavourably on the market prices. The disastrous state of 
matters in 1848 was brought about rather by political and commer- 
cial panic, than by deterioration in the real merits of the railway 
system ; but the result of an over supply of lines is now felt signifi- 
cantly in diminished mileage receipts. The number of persons who 
wish to travel, and have the means of paying for travelling, does not 
increase so rapidly as the amount of capital laid out upon new rail- 
ways: hence the sum available for net profits is relatively smaller ; 
hence the dividends are less; and hence the market prices are lower. 
The London and North Western, the Brighton and South Coast, and 
one or two other companies, have their shares at a somewhat higher 
price in October, 1849, than in October, 1848; but with these ex- 
ceptions a declension has been general. In some of the Companies 
the market price of shares was seven times as great in 1845 as in 
October 1849. 

There have lately been issued many Parliamentary papers, besides 
the Annual Reports of the Railway Commissioners, which contain a 
mass of valuable information relating to the present state of the rail- 
way system. The object of these papers has been to exhibit both 
the social and the financial results of the system—the results to the 
— public, and to the railway operatives, as well as to the share- 
holders. 

The first of these Returns which we shall notice gives an account 
of the number and classification of all the persons employed in all 
the railways, in any capacity, at a particular date. 

' This Return, applicable to May 1, 1848, is divided into three por- 
tions. Ist. The Railways which were open for traffic on that day; 
2nd. Those which were in course of construction on that day ; and, 
3rd. Those on which works had not yet commenced. The lengths 
© these three portions were as follow :— 


Finished and open - 4253 Miles. 
In Progress - - 2 = 2958 
Not commenced = 4430 


11,641 


99 
99 


The number of companies engaged on those works tas about 170. 


The number and description of persons employed on the whole 
were as follows :— 
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a On Lines On Lines 
open for ‘Iraffic. Not open, 
Secretaries 81 102 
Managers . 30 93 
Treasurers . 29 21 
Engineers . 95 405 
Superintendents . 343 1897 
» Storekeepers 125 243 
Accountants 70 145 
Cashiers . 48 88 
Draughtsmen ‘ 106 306 
Artificers . - 10,814 29,087 
Labourers . 14,297 147,325 
Inspectors = 119 
Land Surveyors 26 
Miners or Quarrymen 6250 
Foremen or Overseers ° . 1010 685 
Policemen : 2475 71 
Porters and Messengers. : 7559 10 
Platelayers 4391 256 
Drivers and Carters 45 
Engine Drivers. 1752 
Guards e e e 1464 — 
Gatekeepers ° 401 
Waggoners ° 141 
Miscellaneous 197 116 
Total . . 52,688 188,177 


A few of the above, such as secretaries, engineers, &c. are probably 
enumerated twice, in relation to the opened and the unopened portion 
of the same company’s lines; but without attending to this slight 
diminution, we have the very large total of 240,865 persons employed 
upon British railways at one time. Of course the artificers and 
labourers who form so large a per centage of the whole, are relatively 
much more numerous on the partially finished than on the finished 
lines. The number of stations in the 4253 miles of railway open for 
traffic on the day in question was 1321, being nearly equal to one 
station for every three miles. If any day in the year 1849 had been 
taken for the enumeration, the numbers employed would probably 
have been smaller; for the difficulty of raising funds has compelled 
many of the companies to suspend operations on new works. Of, 
the 2958 miles in progress on the day of the return (a year and a half 
previous to the preparation of this paper) several hundreds have 

en since finished ; but of the 4430 miles then not commenced, and 
of the new works afterwards sanctioned by Acts of 1848 and 1849, 
only a small amount has been put in operation. 

The above Return refers to May 1, 1848. Another Parliamentary 
paper, for December 31, 1848, relates both to the mileage and the 
capital accounts, and exhibits some very instructive features, It in- 
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cludes the names of 213 companies. In other Returns many com- 
panies are included in one with which they have been amalgamated ; 
and this accounts for the discrepancy which often appears in such 
lists. The number of miles of railway belonging to all these com- 
panies open for traffic on the last day of 1848 was 5127. The excess 
of this beyond the 5080 miles given in another Return for the same 
date, is attributable to the admission of a few miles of mineral (not 
passenger) railway in the one return, and not in the other. The 
ength in progress was 2111, and the length not yet commenced 
4795, making a total authorized length of 12,033 miles. (The former 
Return for the Ist May in the same year, eight months previous, 
gave a total of 11,641 miles.) All the lines then open were doud/e- 
railed, except 750 miles. 

The financial arrangements of the companies present an astounding 
result, There had been paid up in actual cash by shareholders, to 
the end of 1847, the sum of 126,149,476/. and by the lenders of 
money on debentures or other securities 40,788,765/., making a total 
of 166,938,241/. During the year 1848 the capital received by the 
companies, in shares, was 30,359,102/., and by loans 2,875,715/., 
together 33,234,818/. This sum added to the former gives, for the 
total money paid by shareholders and security-holders down to the 
3lst December, 1848, the truly enormous sum of 200,173,059/. 
In addition to all this, the various companies retained powers to raise, 
by existing shares, by new shares, or by loans, in 1849 and subse- 
quent years, a further sum of 143,717,773/. There is yet another 
addition to be made, in respect to Acts passed in 1849; but this is 
not a very large item, relatively to former years. 

The following is an abstract of the actual working of the whole of 
the railways, in one given half-year. 

The number of companies actually working in the United Kingdom, 
to which this Return relates, is 73. On account of the pending 
arrangements between some of the companies, concerning amalgama- 
tions and leasings, it is doubtful how far exact accuracy could be 
attained ; but the above is given as that which corresponded to the 
actual number of distinct companies working their lines at the close 


of 1848. 


The total number of passengers conveyed on the 5080 miles of 
passenger railway then open, in the half-year ending December 31, 
1848, was 31,630,292 ; viz. 3,743,602 first class; 12,191,549 second 
class ; 7,184,032 third class; 8,450,624 Parliamentary class; and 
60,485 mixed class. The Parliamentary class includes those whom 
the companies are obliged to accommodate, with at least one train a 
day in each direction, at a penny per mile ; the third class comprises 
those extra passengers whom the companies voluntarily convey, at 
fares lower than those of the second class; the mixed class is com- 
posed of those whom it has been found difficult to Place under any of 
the other three headings. If we consider the third class as a general 
term, to be made up of the three last-mentioned classes, we have the 
number 15,695,140. The gross receipts for conveying all the pas- 
sengers amounted to 3,283,301/. ; viz. first class, 1,003,516/. ; second 
class, 1,360,468/. third class, 919,3177. 
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The above figures give us the materials for a few valuable averages. 
As there were 645 miles of new railway opened at different periods of 
the half-year in question, the average mileage requires adjustment in 
making it the medium of calculation. We may take 4760 miles as 
about the average length for the half-year ; and hence we fiud that 
first class ft amounted to 786 persons per mile, second class 
2561 per mile, and third class 3297 ; in taking all the classes together 
we have 6644 passengers per mile. The third class passengers were 
nearly equal in number to those of the first and second classes com- 
bined. ‘The fares varied from 0°32d. per mile (third class on the 
Glasgow and Greenock) to about 34d. (first class express on some of 
the lines). Each passenger, taking an average of all the journeys of 
all the classes, paid 2s. 1d. for his journey. This seems a very low 
average ; but it becomes explicable when we take into account, first, 
the extensive use of day-tickets, which reduces the price ; and second, 
the immense numbers carried, at fares of a few pence each, on the 
Greenwich, the Blackwall, the North Woolwich, the Croydon, the Rich- 
mond, the Manchester and Ashton, the Manchester and Stockport, the 
Leeds and Bradford, the Newcastle and Shields, the Glasgow and Green - 
ock,and the Dublin and Kingstown Railways. (The North Kent line 
will add to this list, but it was not opened at the period in — 
Separated into classes, we find that each first class passenger pai 
5s, 4d. per average journey, each second class 2s. 3d., and each third 
class 1s. 2d. So far as can be determined from the Returns, this gives 
an average of about 25 miles for first class journeys, 17 for second 
class, and 16 for third class, It is a natural —— of the open- 
ing of new lines, and the supplying of defective links in long series 
of railway, that the average length of journeys increases. The total 
gives a mileage of about five hundred and fifty millions of miles of 
travelling, in journeys of about 18 miles each on an average, at an 
average charge of rather less than 14d. per mile. The effect of the 
discount on double journeys is taken into account in the above 
averages, 

The gross receipts for goods, parcels, mails, carriages, cattle, &c. in 
the same half-year, amounted to 2,461,663/., which added to the 
3,283,301/, received from passengers, gave a total of 5,744,964/.—At 
the present time, allowing for additional lengths of railway open, the 
total receipts must be about one million sterling per average month. If 
the state of the manufacturing districts had been as flourishing as in 
some previous half-years, the monthly receipts would have far ex- 
ceeded this average. It amounts to about 47/. per mile per week. 
The receipts of the London and North Western, the greatest of the 
companies, have for many half-years maintained an average of about 
100/. per mile per week : sometimes a little more, but at other times 
a little less. 

The openings of new lines, since the date of our last publication, 
have been pretty general throughout the kingdom. Beginning at the 
south, and working upwards towards the north, we find that the 
South Eastern Company has opened its important North Kent line, 
commencing by a junction with the Greenwich line near the Surrey 
Canal, and ending by a junction with the Gravesend and Rochester 
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line at Gravesend ; the Greenwich Railway has been widened to re- 
ceive this additional traffic, which promises to be very large. A junc- 
tion between the North Kent line and the Bricklayers’ Arms branch 
has also been opened. The Reading, Guildford and Reigate line, 
leased in perpetuity to the South Eastern Company, and extending 
46 miles in length, has been opened. The Brighton and South 
Coast Company has opened two short branches to Eastbourne and 
Hailsham. Of the branch lines ot to the South Western 
Company there have been opened the loop line from Barnes through 
Chiswick to Hounslow, the Hampton Court branch, the Farnham 
branch, the Godalming branch, the Fareham and Portsmouth branch, 
and in the present autumn will be opened the extension from Datchet 
into Windsor. The operations of the Great Western Company, in re- 
spect to newlines, have been limited ; the lease of the Bristol and Exeter 
line has terminated; and the greater part of the enormous works 
undertaken in 1845-6, and guaranteed by the Great Western Com- 
pany, are still unfinished. The branches from Reading to Basing- 
stoke, from Slough to Windsor, and from Chippenham to Westbury, 
are the only new portions opened. The South Devon Railway has 
been finished in the two remaining miles from Laira to Plymouth. 

In the Eastern and Midland districts, we find that the new open- 
ings have been numerous. The Maldon and Braintree branches, and 
the Sudbury branch by the Eastern Counties Company, have been 
Opened ; as have also the extension from Stowmarket to Norwich, by 
the Eastern Union ; and the Great Northern from Peterborough to 
Boston, from Boston to Gainsborough, and from Retford to Doncaster 
—-these three last-named portions, with other connecting links, have 
opened a new line of communication between London and Yorkshire. 
The East Lincolnshire (leased to the Great Northern) has finished 
the remainder of its line from Boston to Louth. The Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Company has opened its connecting links 
so far as to give direct communication from Manchester to Great 
Grimsby, through Sheffield, Worksop, Retford, and Gainsborough, 
together with branches to Lincoln and to the Humber opposite Hull. 
The Midland Company has opened the Nottingham and Mansfield, 
and the Erewash Valley branches, and has extended the Leicester and 
Swannington branch to Burton, where ‘it comes into connexion with 
the North Staffordshire line. The London and North Western Com- 
pany’s operations have not extended to any considerable mileage of 
additional railway ; still there have been some important openings; 
the Ashton and Huddersfield, the Leeds and Dewsbury, and the por- 
tion of the Shropshire Union between Stafford and Shrewsbury, have 
been brought to a completion. The Shrewsbury and Birmingham 
line has been opened from Wolverhampton to Wellington. The 
Chester and Shrewsbury line, which had previously been opened to 
Rhuabon, has been extended to Shrewsbury. The North Stafford- 
shire Company has nearly finished the whole of its extensive works ; , 
all being now opened except two short branches. The works of the 
South Staffordshire Company, previously opened from Bescot to 
Walsall, has been since extended through Lichfield to Alrewas, The 
Manchester and Matlock Railway has been opened from Ambergate 
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to a few miles bag hart Matlock. The Chester and Holyhead line is 
still wanting the link which will be shortly supplied by that unpa- 
ralleled work of ior eve Britannia tubular bridge. 

In the North of England, the new openings have not been so 
numerous as in the Central Counties. The York and North Midland 
and the York and Berwick Companies have added but little to the 
lengths of line previously opened. The Leeds and Thirsk Railway, 
previously opened from Thirsk to Harrogate, has been extended to 
Leeds. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company has opened the 
branches from Knottingly to Doncaster, and from Bury to Liverpool. 
A junction has been made at Methley between the Midland and the 
Great Northern lines. The South Yorkshire has been opened from 
Doncaster to Swinton. The Rossendale district of Lancashire has 
had a few additional miles of railway opened. The Whitehaven 
and Furness Railway is extended to Ravenglass. 

In Scotland, the extensive and complex works of the Caledonian 
Company have been further advanced towards completion; the 
Clydesdale Junction, the Hamilton branch, and a new entrance into 
Glasgow, have been opened. The North British Railway has been 
extended from St. Boswell to Hawick. A few additional miles of 
railway have been opened in the district westward of the Cale- 
donian lines; and the same may be said of the busy mineral dis- 
trict, lying within a short distance north and south of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. The Nithsdale line has been 
opened from Closeburn to Dumfries, whence a line has been for 
some months open through Annan to the Caledonian at Gretna. 
The Edinburgh and Northern line has been so far finished as to 
afford through routes between Edinburgh, Dundee, and Perth—except- 
ing of course the Firths of Forth and Tay. The uninterrupted route 
from Stirling to Aberdeen is open nearly from end to end ; from 
Stirling to Perth runs the Scottish Central ; from Perth to Friockheim 
there are two lines, one through Dundee and Arbroath, and one 
through Cupar and Forfar; from Friockheim the line is open to 
Brechin and Montrose; and it will probably by the end of the present 
year extend into Aberdeen. There is nota yard of railway north of 
Aberdeen ; and many years are likely to elapse before such will be 
attempted ; although there is an Act in existence for a line from 
Aberdeen to Inverness. 

In Ireland a few steps have been made towards completing the net- 
work of railways. The Great Southern and Western extends from 
Dublin to Mallow, 22 miles from Cork, and the extension from 
Mallow to Cork has just been opened at the time we are now 
writing ; a branch extends from this line near Tipperary to Limerick. 
The Irish South Eastern Company has opened 10 miles from Carlow 
to Bagnalstown. The Midland Great Western line has been extended 
14 miles from Kinnegad to Mullingar. The Londonderry and En- 
niskillen Company has opened a portion of the line, from London- 
derry to Strabane ; and 19 miles of the Dundalk and Enniskillen 
line have been finished. 

With respect to the new works carried on in 1849, there were 320 
miles of new railway opened from January 1 to June 30; which, 
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added to 5,127 previously open, make’ a total of 5,447 miles. The 
passengers during the first half of 1849 amounted to 28,761,895. 
The railway calls for the first ten months of 1849 amounted to 
17,700,964/., against 30,072,610/. in the first ten months of 1848. 

In conclusion we may remark, that the Atmospheric system of 
traction has gone so far out of favour, that only the mile or two from 
Kingstown to Dalkey, in Ireland, is managed in that manner; that 
the broad gauge has been increased in mileage by only a very small 
amount ; that the magnificent stone viaducts over the Tyne and the 
Tweed are approaching completion ; that the broad estuaries of the 
Humber and the Tay are crossed by steamers so formed as to receive 
rails and carriages upon their decks ; that the Electric Telegraph is 
laid down along nearly all the main lines ; and that fatal accidents on 
railways, instead of increasing in the same ratio as the mileage open, 
are decreasing both relatively and absolutely. This decrease of acci- 
dents has led to a remarkable application of the theory of probabilities 
to Railways, in respect to Assurance from death or injury. An 
Insurance Company has been formed, to work out the following plan : 
When a first class passenger takes his ticket, to go any distance on 
any railway, he pays 3d. additional for a Life Insurance, which re- 
mains in force during the continuance of the journey, whether it be 
hours or only minutes. If a railway accident causes his death during 
that journey, the company is responsible to his representatives for a 
payment of 1000/. In the second class it is 2d. for 500/., and in the 
third 1d. for 200/. A smaller payment is made for bodily injury 
without loss of life. The company can form its calculations only by 
observing the average ratio of accidents in past years. Another 
form of the same system, emanating from a different source, is to 
insure a passenger during a// the railway journeys that he may take 
in a period of 3, 6,or 12 months: the sum insured being 100U/., and 
the premium paid being 10s., 16s., or 20s., according to the length 
of insurance :—no distinction of class is here made. 


V.—A CHronorocicat Account of the ConNEXION BETWEEN 
EnGuanp and Inp1a. 


(Continued from the ‘ COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC’ for 1832.) 


1829 Dec. 26: Intelligence received of the great confusion prevailing 
among the trading classes at Calcutta, in consequence of the 
discovery of a series of forgeries practised by some of the 
natives, to the amount, as estimated, of 180,000/. 

1830 Feb. 6: Destructive fire at Singapore, by which 120 houses were 
destroyed, but without any loss of lives. 

1831 March 19: J.C. Hawkins, commander of a sloop in the East 
India Company’s service tried at Bombay, and found guilty of 
piracy, in having purchased African slaves for the purpose of 
manning his vessel. 

1833 Dec. 18: Bombay papers announce that at Lucknow, 1200 per- 
sons had, in one week, fallen victims to the cholera. 
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1834 March 19: Bombay papers of this date mention the first admis- 
sion of natives of India to the magistracy, under one of the 
provisions of the East India Company’s Charter Bill, of 1833. 

1834 March 30: Information from Calcutta states that at Katmandoo 
(the capital of Nepaul) and its vicinity, 10,000 houses had been 
overthrown by an earthquake, and that from 600 to 800 persons 
were destroyed in the several towns of the valley. 

1834 April 10: The revolt of the Rajah of Coorg led to a short but 
severe contest between his people and a body of British forces, 
which terminated in the victory of the latter and the deposition 
of the Rajah. 

1835 Sir C. Metcalf appointed Governor-General. 

1886 Feb.: A demonstration made by the people of Calcutta in favour 
of a steam communication between England and India. 

1836 March 5: Lord Auckland takes the office of Governor-General. 

1836 May 21: The experimental expedition under Col. Chesney, de- 
spatched by the British government for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the practicability of steam communication with India, 
met with asevere accident. The two steam-boats were suddenly 
caught in a violent tempest or hurricane; one of them was 
upset, and 21 individuals perished. The vessel was recovered 
—it was found with its keel upwards. This accident did not 
interrupt the progress of the expedition. . 

1836 June: A meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta took place in 
the Town Hall, on the subject of the ‘Black Act’ (the name 
given to an Act passed by the Legislative Council, repealing 
the former Act, which gave to suitors in the Mofussil, power 
to appeal to the supreme court, at the presidency). It was 
resolved to send an agent to England to prevent the confirma- 
tion of that Act by the home authorities. Mr. Turton, the 
barrister, was selected. 

1836 Aug.: Col. Chesney, with the Euphrates expedition, arrived at 
Bussorah. 

1837 _— sa The Court of Directors refused a charter to the Bombay 

a 

1838 Oct.: News received that the Chief of Cabul, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, whether through Russign influence, or a desire to fortify 
himself against the enmity of his brothers and the Sikhs, had 
joined the Persians in their attack upon Herat, and advised 
that the troops of Persia and Cabul should march upon the 
Indus, The ruler of Herat, Shah Kamran, as he termed 
himself, having defeated the Shah of Persia, who relinquished 
his enterprise against him, and being joined by the Azbeck and 
other tribes, prepared to attempt the recovery of the Crown of 

' Cabul. The British Government, with a view of preventing 

- the success of either party, concluded, in conjunction with the 
Sikh government, a treaty with Shah Soojah, the dethroned 
sovereign of Cabul, to restore that prince to his rightful power. 
The British troops entered Afghanistan as auxiliaries of Shah 
Soojah. 

1838 ret 1: Slavery abolished inthe East Indies. 

1889 Jan. 20: The troops of the East India Company occupy Aden 
on the side of the Red Sea. 

1839 April 21: The Anglo-Indian army occupy Candahar. 

1839 July 5: On this day, the British army in India, which marched 
from Candahar in four divisions on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
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May, and the 3rd of June, was concentrated at Nanee, 12 miles 
from Ghuznee. At 2 o’clock on the morning of the 23rd, the 
troops under the command of Sir J. Keane commenced an 
attack on the citadel of Ghuznee (one of the strongest places 
in Asia), defended by a garrison of 3,500 men, and commanded 
by a son of the ex-king of Cabul. At 3 o’clock, the gates were 
blown in by the artillery, and, under cover of a heavy fire, the 
infantry forced their way into the place, and succeeded at 
5 o’clock in fixing the British colours upon the tower of the 
citadel. Five hundred of the garrison were killed, and the 
remainder, with their commander, made prisoners. The loss 
on the English side was 191 killed and wounded. When the 
news of the event reached Cabul, Dost Mahomed sallied forth, 
but was shortly deserted by the greater part of his army, and 
compelled to fly, with only 300 men, abandoning his artil- 
lery, ammunition, baggage, &c. 

1839 Aug. 7: Shah Soojah restored to the sovereignty, entered the city 
of Cabul, accompanied by the British minister, the general 
commanding the army, and a numerous staff. 

1840 Nov. 2: Dost Mahomed once more completely defeated in 
Afghanistan, and surrendered himself to Sir W. M‘Naghten, 
the British envoy at the court of Shah Soojah. The British 
— severely in the action, particularly as regarded 
officers. 

1840 Dec. 1: A desperate defence made by 4,000 Beloochees, posted 
among the hills at Kotriah, in Scinde, against the attack of 
900 Sepoys, 60 horse, and two field-pieces, commanded by 
Lieut. Marshall. They were, however, ultimately beaten, 
with the loss of 500 men, The British had 11! killed, and 30 
wounded. 

1841 June: Three thousand Ghilzies defeated by 400 or 500 British 
soldiers, near Khelat-i-Ghilzie, after a sanguinary conflict. 

1841 July 14: The Court of East India Proprietors in London engaged 
during this, and several following days, in discussing the con- 
duct of the Court of Directors in deposing the Rajah of 
Sattara. On the 20th it was decided by a majority in the pro- 

rtion of 2 to 1, to reject the motion for inquiry. 

1841 Nov. 2: General rising against the English at Cabul. Sir 
Alexander Burnes and several other officers murdered. 

1841 Dec. 25: Sir W. M‘Naghten assassinated at Cabul, during a 
deliberation respecting the evacuation of that place. 

1842 Jan. 6: The British troops evacuate Cabul, under a convention, 
concluded between Major Pottinger and Akhbar Khan, son of 
Dost Mahomed, notwithstanding which they were attacked in 
the Khoord Cabul Pass, and massacred. e Sepoys were so 
completely paralyzed, and benumbed with cold, that they 
threw away their arms. On the 8th, the Europeans made a 
last stand, but the whole were killed, with the exception of 
two or three fugitives. General Elphinstone, the commander 
of the troops, with several officers and their wives, including 
Lady Sale, had previously been placed as hostages, in the 
hands of Akhbar Khan. 

1842 J _ 30: Lord Ellenborough takes the office of Governor- 

reneral. 


1842 March 6: Col. Palmer evacuates Ghuznee, in pursuance of a 
capitulation with the Afghans, 
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i842 March 10: The Afghans, in the absence of General Nott, 
attempt to take Candahar, and are repulsed. 

1842 April 5: Sir R. Sale, in a sortie from Jellalabad, repulses the 
Afghans, who had for some time beleaguered that place. 
General Pollock, at the head of 8,000 troops, joins Sir R. Sale 
at Jellalabad, after forcing the Khyber Pass. 

1842 April 29: General England forces the principal pass between 

uettah and Candahar, an enterprise which had not succeeded 
when attempted in the previdus month. 

1842 May 9: General England joins his forces to those of General 
Nott, at Candahar. 

1842 Aug. 10: General Nott, at the head of a chosen army of about 
7,000 men, leaves Candahar for Ghuznee and Cabul, the latter 
place about 300 miles from Candahar. General England, with 
the remainder of the Candahar forces, marches at the same 
time to Quettah. 

1842 Sept. 6: Ghuznee re-taken by General Nott. 

1842 Sept. 16: General Pollock, after forcing the Passes, re-occupies 
Cabul, and plants the British flag on the Balla Hissar. From 
Jellalabad to Gundamuck, but especially from the latter place 
to Cabul, the Afghans maintained an irregular, but formidable 
contest, assembling in great numbers on the heights, and 
obstinately contesting 

1842 Sept. 21: Lady Sale, Lady M‘Naghten, and the other prisoners 
who had been detained by Akhbar Khan since the disasters at 
Cabul, in January, arrived in safety in General Pollock’s 
cam 


1842 Oct. t: Lord Ellenborough issued a proclamation from Simla, 
that the disasters in Afghanistan having been avenged upon 
every scene of past misfortune, the British army would be 
withdrawn to the Sutlej. 

1842 Oct. 12: After goers we fortifications, Cabul is evacuated 
by the British troops, who arrive at Jellalabad in three divi- 
sions, on the 22nd and two following days. 

1843 Feb. 17: A severe action between the British troops under Sir 
Charles Napier, and the forces of the Ameers of Scinde, when 
the latter were defeated; and on the next day the Ameers 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. The Ameers had 
signed a treaty with the British on the 14th, and on the follow- 
ing day they treacherously attacked the residence of the 
British Commissioners with a large force. On the 20th the 
British occupied Hyderabad, the capital. Subsequently the 
Governor-General annexed Scinde to the British empire. 

1843 Sept. 15: The Maharajah Shere Singh, ruler of the Punjab, his 
sons, and their wives and children, assassinated at; the insti- 
gation of Dhyon Singh, the prime minister, who was himself 
afterwards murdered. 

Meetings for the acceleration of the Indian mails held during 
this month, in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

1843 Dec. 29: The territory of Gwalior invaded and subjugated by 
the Anglo-Indian army. 


1844 7: 6: Sir Henry Hardinge appointed Governor-General of 
ndia. 


1844 May 24: A great meeting of Belochee chiefs, to the number of 
20,000, convened at Hyderabad by Sir Charles Napier, governor 
of Scinde, the object being to test their fidelity and obedience. 
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1844 Sep.18: Ata eer Court of the East India House, in London, 
an annuity of 1,000/. voted to Sir Wm. Nott. 

1844 Revolution at Lahore, and assassination of Hirah Singh. 

1845 Feb. 22: Sir H. Hardinge concluded a convention with the 
Feaian governor for the purchase of the Danish possessions in 

ndia. 

1845 Oct. 31: Mr. Waghorn arrived in London by a new route, with 
the Bombay mail of the Istinst. His despatches reached Suez 
on the 19th and Alexandria on the 20th, whence he proceeded 
by steam-boat to a place twelve miles nearer London than 
Trieste. Hehurried through Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Prussia, 
and Belgium, and reached London at half-past four on the 
morning of the 3lst. The authorities of the different countries 
through which he passed eagerly facilitated his movements. 
The ordinary express, vid Marseilles, reached London, Novem- 
ber 2, at 11 p.m. Mr. Waghorn subsequently addressed a 
letter to the Times, in which he stated that in a couple of years 
he would bring the Bombay mail to London in 21 days. 

1845 Dec, 18: In the evening, the advanced guard of the British 
army was attacked by the Sikh force at Moodkee. The enemy 
was repulsed and driven back upwards of three miles, with a 
loss of 15 pieces of cannon. Next day the British troops ad- 
vanced to Ferozeshah. In the afternoon of the 2Ist, they 
attacked the entrenched position of the Sikhs. The first line 
of works was carried; but the night came on so dark that 
further operations were suspended. At daylight on the 22nd 
the pe line of entrenchments was attacked, and carried in 


half an hour, and the guns captured. In the afternoon of this 
day the enemy advanced with their infantry, and hordes of 


camels carrying swivels for the ose of retaking their guns. 
All these attacks were repulse and they retreated towards 
the Sutlej, which they re-crossed unmolested on the 27th. 

1845 Dec. 30: The Overland Mail, which left Bombay on the Ist 
inst., arrived early this day in London, by way of Marseilles 
and Paris. This speedy arrival was owing to the great exer- 
tions made by the French government to show that the route 
through France is the shortest and best. 

1846 Jan. 21: Sir H. Smith advancing up the Sutlej against the 
Sikhs, who had again crossed the river on the 15th, near Phul- 
loor, received a severe check. 

1846 Jan. 28: A division of the British army on the Sutlej, consist- 
ing of 12,000 men, with 32 guns, under the command of Sir H. 
Smith, engaged a Sikh force, under the Sirdar Runjoor Singh, 
mustering 24,000, and supported by a park of artillery of 68 
guns. The battle was most obstinately contested, and ended 
in the complete rout of the Sikhs, who lost between 5,000 and 
6,000 men, many of whom were drowned in endeavouring to 
recross the Sutlej. This victory was named after the village 
of Aliwal, near which it was fought. 

1846 Feb. 10: The British army, under Sir Hugh Gough, attacked 
the Sikh force, numbering 35,000 men, in their entrenched 
camp at Sobraon, on the Sutlej. The batteries were taken 
after an obstinate resistance from the enemy, who were dis- 
lodged, and driven to attempt the passage of the river, by @ 
floating bridge in the rear of their position. The bridge, un- 
able to bear the weight of the masses which crowded upon it, 
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broke down, and precipitated them into the river, which, in 
consequence of a sudden rise of seven inches, was scarcely 
fordable. Meantime the musketry and artillery continued to 
make fearful havoc among them. The loss of the Sikhs, in 
killed, wounded, and drowned, amounted to 10,000; that 
of the British to 2,383, in killed and wounded. Sixty-seven 
pices of cannon and several standards were taken. Prince 

aldemar of Prussia was present at the battle; he had also 
witnessed the battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshah. 

1846 Feb. 20: The Maharajah of Lahore, having made his submis- 
sion to the Governor-General of India, was conducted to his 
capital by the British troops under Sir H. Gough, who formally 
took possession of the citadel two days after. 

1846 March 6: At a special meeting of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, in London, votes of thanks were unani- 
mously passed to Sir H. Hardinge, Sir H. Gough, and the other 
officers and men of the army of the Sutlej. 

1846 March 9: The treaty of Lahore signed by the Maharajah. 

1846 April 6: At a special Court of Common Council of the city of 

ndon, the thanks of the court, and the freedom of the city, 
in gold boxes, each of 100 guineas value, was voted to Sir H. 
Hardinge, Sir H. Gough, and Sir H. G. Smith, with thanks to 
the other officers and men who had fought at Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The thanks of the Court, and the freedom of the 
city in a box of 100 guineas value, was also voted to Sir G. 
Pollock, for his distinguished services in Afghanistan. 

1846 April 29: The Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
in London, passed resolutions conferring a pension of 5,000/. a 
year on Lord Hardinge, and 2,000/. a year on Lord Gough : 
these resolutions were subsequently confirmed at a meeting of 
the proprietors. 

1847 Jan.: The Vizier Lall Singh deposed from the government of 
Lahore, on a charge of treasonable correspondence with the 
Cashmeer insurgents. The period for the retirement of the 
British troops had arrived ; but, at the request of the Sikhs, a 
force of 10,000 men was left at Lahore during the minority of 
the Maharajah, who was only seven years of age. 

1847 Aug. 4: At a Court of Directors held at the India House, the 
Earl of Dalhousie was appointed Governor-General of India, 
and Sir H. Pottinger Governor of Madras. : 

1848 April 18: Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut. Anderson, in company 
with Khan Singh, the newly appointed governor of Mooltan, 
reached the town of Mooltan, and were killed in a quarrel with 
the troops of the old governor, Dewan Moolraj. The new 
governor was wounded and taken prisoner. 

1848 June 18: Lieut. Edwardes, having formed a junction with the 
forces of the Rajah of Bhawalpoor, engaged the army of 
Moolraj, which, after a sanguinary conflict of nine hours’ du- 
ration, was completely defeated, with the loss of nearly all 
its artillery. 

1848 Sept. 22 a Whish obliged to raise the siege of Mooltan, 
in consequence of the desertion of Shere Singh, with a force 
of 5,000 men. The general falls back upon a position three or 
four miles south-west from Mooltan, on the road to Soojahabad. 
A relieving army, commanded by Lord Gough, concentrating 
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about this time at Ferozepoor; and another large force con- 
centrating at Roree in Upper Scinde. 

1848 Oct.9: Shere Singh separates himself from Moolraj, and by 
skilful manceuvres le the whole of his force across the 
Ravee, and through the whole extent of Doab-i-Rechna, 
to the country north-west of Lahore, and south-east of Vy- 
seerabad. Chuttur Singh shortly after takes up his position at 
the latter place. 

1848 Nov. 21: It was found that Shere Singh was entrenched on the 
right bank of the Chenab, behind Ramnuggur, with nearly 
40,000 men and 28 guns well placed : the Bunnoo troops under 
Rham Singh had joined him. A picket of two regiments was 
posted advantageously on the left bank. Lord Gough de- 
spatched Major-General Thackwell with thirteen infantry 
regiments, besides artillery and cavalry, to cross the river some 
miles up the stream, and operate on the enemy’s flank. 

18148 Nov. 2: Lord Gough personally led the attack on the advanced 
position. A surprise was attempted, unsuccessfully. Some 
of the British troops fell into ambush, suffered great slaughter, 
and lost a gun; but they eventually took up a very advanced 
position, and drove the enemy out of Ramnuggur. 

1848 Nov. 23: The enemy withdrew wholly from the back of the 
river. 

1848 Dec. 3: Major-General Thackwell, having crossed the Chenab 
at Vyseerabad, came down the right bank, and engaged the 
whole body of the enemy. The Sikhs attempted to outflank 
the British force, but the artillery of the latter broke their 
centre. 

1848 Dec. 4: The light troops, under General Thackwell, went in 
pursuit of the Sikhs, who had broken up during the night, 
and fled in the direction of Jailam. 

1848 Dec. 18: News arrived that the army of Shere Singh had re- 
treated 14 miles beyond General Thackwell’s camp, and there 
entrenched itself in a position stronger than at Ramnuggur. 
Lord Gough had crossed the Chenab, and joined General 
Thackwell, and stopped all further engagement with the 
enemy until Mooltan should be taken. 

1848 Dec. 21: The Bombay troops joined General Whish. The be- 
sieging army now amounted to 15,000 British troops; that of 
the allies to about 17,000; or 32,000 in all. 

1848 Dec. 27: The troops advanced in four columns to the attack ; 
and clearing the suburbs, and driving in the enemy on all 
sides, established themselves within 500 yards of the walls. 

1848 Dec. 28: A terrific cannonade and bombardment commenced. 

1848 Dec. 29: The besiegers had arrived so close to the walls that 
their heavy guns were breaching them at a distance of no more 
than 80 yards. Tremendous damage caused to the town ; and 
in the fort a granary was set on fire, and several small maga- 
zines exploded. 

1848 Dec. 30: The principal magazine of the fort blew up with a 
terrific i eg (nearly 800,000 pounds of powder were re- 
ported to have been stored in it). The Dewan’s mother, 
and several of his relatives, with many of the Sirdars, and a 
great number of troops and people, were blown into the air; 
while mosques and houses, and huge masses of masonry, came 
tumbling down in destructive confusion, 
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1848 Dec. 31: The Mooltanees made a sortie from the south-west 


gate, and assailed the troops under Major Edwardes and Lieu- 
tenant Lake, when Sir IL. Lawrence and Mr. M‘Mahon (a 
volunteer) headed an attack, and beat them back with great 
loss. A large fire broke out in the fort, and continued blazing 
fiercely till the following morning. 


1849 Jan. 2: Her Majesty’s 32nd and 49th, and 7 2nd Native Infantry, 


pushed forward to a breach near the Delhi gate, but it proved 
impracticable. The troops then moved round to the opposite 
side of the town, where the entrance of the Bombay column 
had already been effected. The Fusileers entered first, and 
placed the standard on the city walls. The Bengal column 
followed, and the city, which was taken about 3 p.m., was 
before sunset filled with British troops. 


1849 Jan. 3: Moolraj still continued to hold out in the fort ; but the 


taking of the Dowlut gate, the last stronghold of the enemy, 
through the gallant conduct of Captain Young, completed the 
capture of the city. 


1849 Jan. 11: Lord Gough suddenly altered his determination to 


await the coming up of the troops from Mooltan, and, with 
22,000 men, and 125 or 130 guns, advanced towards the Jhelum. 


1849 Jan. 13: Lord Gough came in front of the Sikh army, occupying 


a long line from Moong to Russool, intending to attack the 
latter place, and give his troops a day’s rest. ‘* A fewshots, how- 
ever, from the enemies’ batteries, which were within range, hap- 
pened now to fall close to the Commander-in-Chief,’’ who altered 
his determination, and ‘‘ without any preliminary reconnois- 
sance,” began a cannonade on the enemy’s centre. This was 
kept up on both sides for an hour or two. Brigadier-General 
Campbell was then ordered to make a flank movement of 
infantry, which he did under a cross fire of batteries from the 
left, which had not previously been observed. In the course of 
the battle, a brigadier of cavalry having been ordered to charge, 
turned round and fled, through the ranks of its own horse 
artillery ; 73 gunners were cut down by the pursuing Sikhs. 
The 14th regiment of Light Dragoons retreated in consequence 
of a misapprehension of orders. In another part of the field, 
the 5th Regiment of Bengal Cavalry turned and fled. Night 

ut an end to the battle. The British force bivouacked a little 
in the rea?’ of the field; the Sikhs withdrew to Nussort. The 
total British loss at the battle of Chillianwallah was 26 officers 
killed, 66 wounded; 731 men killed, 1,446 wounded. The 
Sikh force was computed at 3,000 killed, and 4,000 wounded. 
Lord Gough announced the result as an ‘entire defeat’’ of the 
Sikhs. 


1849 Jan. 18: Lord Gifford and Sir H. Lawrence quitted the camp 


of Lord Gough, for that of the Governor-General. 


1849 Jan. 22: Practicable breaches having been effected, the British 


troops were about to storm the citadel of Mooltan, when the 
Dewan Moolraj surrendered himself unconditionally, with his 
whole garrison. 

Accounts from Bombay about this period stated that the fort of 
Attock had been surrendered to the Afghans. Lieut. Herbert 
made an attempt to escape down the Indus, but fell into the 
hands of Chuttur Singh. Captain Abbott was still at large; 

Major Lawrence and his family in the power of the enemy. 
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There had been an unpleasant little affair in the Baree Doab, 
where a British force had suffered somewhat severe loss in 
attempting to storm, and take a strong stockaded position, oc- 
cupied by Ram Singh and a large body of Sikhs. 

1849 Feb. 13: Sir Walter Gilbert, with a reconnoitering party from 
Jord Gough’s army in Chillianwallah, discovered that Shere 
Singh had abandoned Rossool, and that the main body of his 
gel instead of crossing the Jaelum, were on their march to 

thore. 

1849 Feb. 15: Lord Gough set out in pursuit of the enemy. General 
Whish had in the meantime arrived at Ramnuggur with a 
brigade of his force ; learning immediately a'ter his arrival of 
Shere Singh’s approach to Vizierabad, he had despatched Col. 
Byrne, with a small force ot men and guns, to prevent or delay 
a crossing of the river. Col. Byrne found a force of 6,000 
men and six guns about to cross the river opposite Sodra, but 
they retired on his appearance, and the main body of the Sikh 
army immediately after encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Goojerat. 

1849 Feb. 16: The force under General Whish increased by the 
arrival of the divisions under Brigadiers Markham and Hervey. 

1849 Feb. 17: The greater portion of the force crossed the Chenab, 
and came into co-operation with Lord Gough’s army. 

1849 Feb. 21: Battle of Goojerat. Lord Gough, with 25,000 men 
and 100 guns, attacked the enemy, numbering 60,000 men with 
59 guns. The Sikh chief was strongly posted between two 
river courses, which protected his flanks, and yet alloweggkim 
good manceuvring space to retire either on the east or West 
side of the town of Goojerat, which afforded shelter and pro- 
tection to his rear, The fight began at seven in the morning. 
The result of great gallantry on the part of the British army 
was, that by four o clock the enemy had been driven from 
every post, and was in general retreat, which the field artil- 
lery and cavalry converted into a total rout and flight. They 
were pursued with great slaughter for about 15 miles, and 
next morning an adequate force took up the direct pursuit, and 
detachments were sent to the points where retreat could most 
effectually be cut off. The result was that 3 of the enemy’s 
guns, and the whole of their ammunition and camp equipage, 
fell into the hands of the British. Shere Singh and his father 
escaped to the Salt Range Hills, with only 8,000 men. Goo- 
jerat was taken, and also Jailum and Rhotas. ‘The loss on the 
British side was 100 killed and 900 wounded. 

1849 March 7: Sir Charles Napier appointed commander-in-chief of 
the East India Company’s forces, the term of Lord Gough’s 
command having expired. 

1849 March 8: Shere Singh came into the British camp and endca- 
voured to secure an advantageous capitulation, but was sent 
back with a notification that nothing but an unconditional 
surrender would be accepted. 

1849 March 14: The whole Sikh force laid down their arms, and 
suwrendered unconditionally. 

1849 March 21: Dost Mahomed and the remnant of the Afghans, 
closely pursued by Sir W. Gilbert, reach the mouth of the 
Khyber Pass, which they traversed unmolested. 

1849 March 29: Proclamation issued by the Governor-General an- 
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nouncing the formal annexation of the Punjaub to the British 
dominions. 

1849 April 24: Thanks voted to the Indian army by both Houses of 
Parliament. 

1849 May 6: Sir C, Napier arrived at Calcutta. A rebellion occurred 
about this time in the Nizam’s territory, headed by one Appa 
Sahib, a pretended heir to the throne of Nagpore, who, how- 
ever, was captured, and his followers dispersed. 

1849 June 25: News from Bombay of this date announces the arrival 
of Sir W. Gomm at Calcutta, with orders to supersede Lord 
Gough. He found SirC. Napier, however, already in command, 

1849 July: Moolraj found guilty, after a fifteen days’ trial, of the 
murder of Mr. Agnew and Lieut. Anderson, and sentenced to 
death; but the execution of the sentence was suspended, and 
a recommendation to mercy scnt to the Governor-General. 

1849 August: The long-pending negotiations between the East India 
Company and the East India Railway Company brought to a 
conclusion. The railway to be commenced at Calcutta, or 
within ten miles of the city, and to take a direction towards 
the upper provinces ; its execution to be under the direction 
and control of the East India Company. 

1849. Sept.: Moolraj sentenced to be transported for life. 


VI.—THE COAL TRADE OF LONDON. 


THE recent opening of the New Coal Exchange (an architectural 
description of which is given in a later page of the Companion, 
p. 241), will render interesting a brief account of the commercial 
arrangements connected with the supply of coal to the metropolis ; 
a supply which involves an expenditure of capital, and an amount 
of employment, such as few would suppose who have not investi- 
gated the subject. Although the colliery statistics of Northum- 
berland and Durham belong to the country at large rather than 
to London alone, yet the enormous consumption in London renders 
it desirable to begin at the first great stage of the subject, and to 
follow the commercial history of a ton of coals from the pit’s mouth 
to the cellar of the consumer. ; 

It will assist us in this object, if we first give a rapid glance at 
pa legislative enactments now in force respecting the London coal 

e. 

In 1831 an Act was passed (1 & 2 Will. 4, c. 76), which has 
been the basis of much of the subsequent legislation. It swept 
away most of the provisions of six former Acts of Parliament, 
which had long lost their working efficiency; and laid down others 
in their stead. By the clauses of this Act the land and buildings 
of the Coal Exchange, which had in 1807 been vested in the Cor- 
poration of London, were continued under the same trust. The 
Coal Exchange was to be made a free open market, to be called 
the ‘‘ Coal Market.”” The Corporation was empowered to appoint 
and pay clerks and other officers of the Coal Market ; . enlarge 
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or to remove the market whenever deemed expedient; to purchase 
sites and tenements for any new buildings; to appropriate or dis- 
pose of the ground abandoned by such change; and to levy a duty 
of one penny on every ton of coals brought into the Thames west- 
ward of Gravesend, the said duty to remain in force until all the 
expenses attending the Coal Market were defrayed. All expenses 
connected with the erection or alteration of the Coal Exchange, 
and with the management of the market, were to be provided by 
loans, raised on the security of the penny duty. The Corporation 
was empowered to make bye-laws for the management of the 
market; and to appoint committees of disinterested ,ersons to 
conduct the management. Then follow numerous regulations, 
declaratory that coals should be sold by weight instead of mea- 
sure in the port of London; that a penalty should attach to 
the selling of coal as of other than its real quality ; that lightermen 
may carry on partnership with coal dealers, for the transter of their 
own coals in the Thames, under certain restrictions; that the 
sellers of any quantity above 5 ewt. of coals, to any person living 
within 25 miles of the General Post Office, shall send to the pur- 
chaser a ticket, calculated to act as a guarantee for the quantity 
and quality of the coals delivered ; that the meansshall be provided 
for weighing the coals if required, and of enforcing penalties for 
evasion; and that quantities less than 5 ewt. shall be delivered 
without a ticket, but shall be weighed before delivery. By char- 
ters granted in 3 James I. and 12 James L., the Corporation 
possesses certain rights in respect to metage and lighterage of 
goods brought into the port of London; and by Acts of Parliament 
passed in 1668, 1703, and 1830, certain dues were imposed upon all 
coals brought into the port of London—first to pay for rebuilding 
London after the great fire; next for the aid of ‘‘ orphans and 
other creditors of the City of London ;’’ and next for making the 
approaches to new London Bridge. The Act of 1831, after recit- 
ing these powers, enacts that the Corporation shall be empowered 
to commute these rights for a duty of one shilling per ton; viz. 
four-pence in respect to the chartered privileges, and eight-pence 
in respect to the London Bridge Approaches Fund. The duty 

yable on coals brought inland by the Grand Junction Canal was 
ussimilated to the duty on coals brought coastwise. The Corpora- 
tion dues were made payable before the removal of any coals from 
the vessels to the wharfs. The coal fitter or vendor must send to 
the clerk of the Coal Market, with every cargo of coals, a certifi- 
cate, stating the date of shipment, the name and owner of the 
ship, the quantity of coals, the collieries whence brought, and the 
price paid for the coals; and the certificate so sent is to be regis- 
tered at the Coal Market on the arrival of the ship. 

In 1838 an Act was passed (1 & 2 Vict. c. 101) which may be 
considered as subsidiary to the statute just noticed. By the Act 
of 1831, most of the provisions were made for a period of seven 
years, to expire at the end of 1838; and by the Act of 1838 these 
were, with a few exceptions, continued for a further period of seven 
years, Among the exceptions were the following :—The coal- 
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ticket is changed in form; a ticket is to be sent with coals in a 
lighter as well as in a waggon or cart; every coal-weighing 
machine is to be tested and marked at Guildhall ; a drawback of all 
the city dues is made, under certain regulations, on coals which are 
exported trom the port of London without having been landed. 
To protect the labourers often employed in unloading coal ships, it 
was enacted that all such persons should be paid their wages daily ; 
and to prevent crowding and accident in the river, the Corporation 
was empowered to make stringent regulations concerning the 
arrival, mooring, and departure, of the coal ships. 

The coal labourers or coal-whippers attracted sufficient attention 
to their condition and alleged hardships to obtain an Act of Par- 
liament in their favour in 1843 (6 & 7 Vict. c. 101). The following 
are the chief arrangements made by this statute:—A Board of 
Commissioners is to be appointed, for registering and regulating the 
coal-whippers. The Board of Trade is to appoint four of these 
Commissioners, the Corporation of London four more, and a ninth 
is to consist of the chairman for the time being of the Gencral Ship 
Owners’ Society of London. The Commissioners are to open 
books of registry, under the care of a registrar; in which are to be 
entered the name, the age, and other particulars, of every coal- 
whipper employed in the port of London; a small fee being paid 
at registry. A certificate given to the coal-whipper at the time of 
registry, 1s to be his passport and security in pursuance of his call- 
ing. No person is to act as a coal-whipper unless registered, ex- 
cept the crews of colliers, and the servants or labourers of the owner 
or purchaser of the cargo. Offices and stations are to be provided 
by the Corporation at the request of the Commissioners. The 
Commissioners are to provide all the requisite stages, planks, gins, 
baskets, shovels, and tackle, for whipping or discharging coals 
from the vessels: the coal owner may use apparatus of his own ; 
but if he borrow such, it can only be trom the Commissioners, and 
the hire is paid for at so much per cargo. The master of every 
Jaden coal Ars is to send notice to the coal-whippers’ office, as to the 
place, the quantity, and the time of the coals to be discharged. 
The officers of the coal-whippers’ office, upon the receipt of this 
notice, are to hold a kind of auction among the gangs of coal- 
whippers there assembled ; and the gang which will take the work 
at the lowest price is selected, subject to the approval of the master 
of the vessel. If either the clerk of the office or the master of the 
vessel neglects to carry out the arrangements, they are fined, as a 
security to the ccal-whippers. Upon the conclusion of the dis- 
charge, the master is to pay the wages to a person appointed by 
the Commissioners; and this money is handed over to the coal- 
whippers, with a deduction not exceeding a farthing in a shilling. 
For carrying out the purposes of this Act, the expression ‘‘ Port of 
London,” is limited to the distance between London Bridge and 
Gravesend. A ‘‘gang’’ of coal-whippers, who work together as 
partners, consists of nine men; and the trade of coal-whipping is 
defined to mean ‘‘ the discharging of coal from a vessel by raising 
the coal from the hold in a basket or box by manual labour only, 
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with the aid of ropes and a pulley; and shall include not only the 
persons who so raise the coal, but also those who fill and empty 
the basket or box so raised.”’ 

Another Act was passed in 1845 (8 & 9 Vict. c. 101), the chief 
object of which was to extend the operation of former Acts to a 
further period of seventeen years ; so that most of the powers given 
to the Corporation in 1831, and extended seven years further in 
1838, are now extended from 1845 to 1862. One change effected 
has been a consequence of the opening of railways; it provides 
that all coals brought within twenty miles of London by any con- 
veyance, shall pay the Corporation dues. Out of these dues, how- 
ever, One penny per ton is to be transferred by the Corporation to 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and by them applied as 
a fund for opening new streets and making similér improvements 
in the metropolis. Provision is made for compensation to land 
meters and other officers whose duties have been superseded since 
the old mode of managing the coal trade. 

The coal-whippers’ statute, as we may term it, was only passed 
for three years; it expired in 1846; and another act was passed in 
that year (9 and 10 Vict., c. 36), extending the main provisions of 
the statute to 1851. A few alterations were made, but they are 
slight in character; their chief tendency is to lessen in a slight 
degree the stringency of the rules which prevent a master of a coal 
ship from unloading where and how he pleases. All the bye-laws 


made by the Commissioners of coal-whippers require the sanction of 
the Board of Trade. 


Such being the chief enactments in force, we may now proceed 
to elucidate them by a few details, 


The area of all the coal-fields of Great Britain has been 
roughly estimated at 9,000 square miles. The produce is supposed 
to be about 32,000,000 tons annually, of which 10,000,000 are 
consumed in the iron works, 8,500,000 tons shipped coastwise, 
2,500,000 tons exported to foreign countries, and 11,000,000 dis- 
tributed inland for miscellaneous purposes. The exact declared 
values of the quantities exported in three recent years were— 


1846 £971,174 
1847 968,502 
1848 1,096,856 


The port of. Newcastle ships nearly one-Lalf of all the coals ex- 
ported. France takes about two-thirds of all the coals exported 
from Great Britain. Of the eight-and-a-half million tons shipped 
annually from one port to another, about two-and-a-half millions 
are shipped from Newcastle alone. The number of collieries belong- 
ing to Newcastle and the Tyne is about 130; the fixed capital 
invested in them is supposed to amount to not much less than ten 
millions sterling ; and the vend ay sale is from six to seven milion 
tons annually. The increase in the home vend, at the Tyne, 
between the years 1800 and 1845, was 212 per cent.; in the 


foreign vend, 1254 per cent. ; and in the aggregate, or total vend, 
270 per cent. 
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The coals sent to London in four consecutive years amounted to 
the following large quantities : — 


antity 


brought to London, is probably about one-third; and as there are 
about 35,000 persons employed in connexion with those collieries, 
we may perhaps be justified in saying, that 12,000 persons are em- 
ployed in the North in digging and shipping coals for London. Of 
all the coals brought to ‘London, it is computed that about one- 
eighth part is required by the gas companies. 

The Northumberland and Durham coal owners have certain ar- 
rangements among themselves, concerning the quantity and price of 
the coals forwarded to London; and the legislature has had much dif- 
ficulty in breaking down or lessening the monopoly thus occasioned. 
After the coals have left the pit, they have to traverse rail or tram- 
ways—from a few yards to a dozen miles in length—to the banks 
of the Tyne (supposing this to be the river at which the coals are 
shipped). Here they have to do with fitters and keelmen. Fitters, 
who used to be designated hostmen, are coal brokers or factors 
residing at Newcastle; they manage all the transactions between 
the coal owners on the one hand, aud the ship owners or other 
purchasers on the other. The keelmen are labourers who brirg the 
coals down the Tyne in short strong barges, and hoist them into 
the holds of the coal ships which are moored near Shields; but by 
means of staiths or stages erected at the banks of the river, in con- 
nexion with the colliery railways, coals are now more frequently 
precipitated at once into the vessels, without the aid of keelmen ; 
and the ship, so laden, proceeds on her voyage to London. 

Numerous indeed are the items which raise step by step the 
price of coals to a London consumer. In the year 1830, the port 
charges at Newcastle alone, for coals shigped to London, com- 
prised no fewer than nine items—the Richmond Shilling, Scar- 
borough Pier dues, Bridlington Pier dues, Whitby Pier dues, 
Trinity Lights, Low Harbour Lights, Private Lights, Tynemouth 
Light, and town dues. These were reduced in after years, prin- 
cipally by means of the abolition of the ‘‘ Richmond Shilling.” 
Then, arrived in the Thames, commenced the London dues. These 
at different periods have assumed the forms of orphan dues, metage 
dues, London Bridge dues, coal market dues, Coal Meters’ Com- 
pensation dues, water bailiage dues, groundage dues, permit fees, 
and registry fees. Many of these have been commuted from time 
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1843 2,663,114 
1844 2,563,166 
1845 3,463,630 
Of these quantities about eleven-twelfths are supplied by the three ee 
) rivers, Tyne, Wear, and Tees. The Tyne alone supplies about oe) 
\ two-fifths of the whole. The quantity brought to London bag ee 
' way and canal is a very small fraction of the whole. The q ae 
; brought by ships alone in 1848 was 3,418,340 tons, besides : a 
quantity by inland conveyance. The proportion of the entire aaa 
i roduce of the Northumberland and Durham collieries which is aS: 
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to time in the modes pointed out in the abstracts of the statutes given 
ina former page. But the numerous Newcastle dues were smaller 
in amount than those of London, and bear a still less ratio at the 
present time. The “ Richmond Shilling” was originally a grant 
made by the Hostmen’s Company of Newcastle to Queen Eliza- 
beth (in return for privileges conceded by her), of one shilling per 
chaldron on all ea shipped from the Tyne. Charles the Second 
made over this grant to his children by Louisa Querouaille (after- 
wards Duchess of Portsmouth) ; whence has sprung the ducal house 
of Richmond. By the early part of the present century, this duty 
realized a very large amount; insomuch that the government com- 
muted it for a perpetual annuity of. 19,000/. per year, payable to 
the Richmond family ; in the purchase of which annuity the govern- 
ment expended more than half a million sterling! Aithough it is 
impossible to give a correct average, where tlie larger items are 
continually changing, we shall perhaps approach the truth in say- 
ing, that in the price paid for a cargo of good coals at the Coal 
Exchange of London (say at the present market price of about 
18s, per ton), about 8s. is the value when the coals have reached 
the hold of the ship in the Tyne ; 8s. for the transit from the Tyne 
to the Thames; and 2s. for various Thames dues. 

But to proceed with our account. The ships employed to bring 
coals to London amount to a large number. Three hundred years 
ago, the use of coal had only just commenced in the metropolis ; 
wood having previously been used. Two or three ships were 
enough at first to furnish the supply. By the year 1615, the num- 
ber had increased to 200; by 1700, to 600. In 1805 there were 
4,856 cargoes; in 1820, 5,884; in 1830, 7,108; and in 1840, 
9,132. In 1845 there were 2,695 ships, which brought 11,987 
cargoes, containing 3,403,320 tons; and in 1848 there were 2,717 
ships, which brought 12,267 cargoes, amounting to 3,418,310 tons. 
Taking the number of ships actually and regularly employed in 
bringing coals to London at 2,700, with eight men to a ship (which 
is about the average), this gives about 22,000 persons so employed. 
The freight from the Tyne to London, including the Tyne dues, 
varies from about 7s. to 11s. per ton, according to the state of the 
weather and the amount of competition. The average cargo ofa 
coal ship is somewhat under 300 tons. 

Arrived in the Thames, the laden coal ship passes through 
numerous official ordeals. There is first the registering in the city 
books, and the payment of the city dues and fees; there is the 
routine of arrangement whereby the coal factor or broker (whose 
place of business is at the Coal Exchange) effects a sale of the cargo 
to the coal merchants ; and there are the singular regulations con- 
cerning the discharging or whipping of the coals from the ship 
into the barges of the merchant who has bought the cargo. The 
Corporation arrangements are sufficiently illustrated by an abstract 
of the several Acts of Parliament—the Coal Exchange arrange- 
ments deserve a little further elucidation. 

The coal factors of London, acting in conjunction with the coal 
owners of the north, agree among themselves as to the number of 
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cargoes which they will offer for sale on any one market day. 
This is to depend partly on the number of ships which enter the 
Thames between one market day and another, and partly on the 
market price of coals. They press the coals for sale only in certain 
quantities, in order to prevent the price from descending below a 
certain point. On the other hand, the Corporation, to prevent 
these regulations from becoming too close a monopoly, acts on a 
specified set of bye-laws ; so that the ultimate price to the con- 
sumer is the result of a balance between many conflicting agencies. 
Sometimes there have been 400 cargoes of coals in the Thames at 
one time, waiting for their turn to be sold according to the arrange- 
ments among the factors. There is a coal factor’s office at Graves- 
end, and a coal trade office at Newcastle; and there is such a 
constant correspondence between these two offices and the coal 
factors of London, that the exact state of the market at both ends 
of the route is known at all times to those concerned. 
In a Parliamentary Report of 1836, the following account of 
the dealings at the old coal exchange was given :—‘‘ There are 
three market days, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, continued 
as before, though not required by statute, and the hours to sell 
and buy are from twelve to half-past two o’clock, as by the former 
act of parliament, Every factor has a list, setting forth the sorts 
ot coal he has tor sale on the Coal Exchange every market day ; 
and when a cargo is sold, an agreement is entered into with the 
buyer, the price and conditions of payment being stated in detail, 
and the buyer agrees to pay ljd. per ton for half metage. All 
sales are private sales. The merchants may buy at all hours; but 
the factor will not enter his purchase on taat day if it should be 
made after half-past two o’clock ; after that hour, say on Monday, 
any person may buy for the next market day to deliver on Wed- 
nesday ; but no factor will sell to deliver on Tuesday, as that would 
be aguinst the regulations; and the factors will not take the con- 
signment of coals, unless the owner complies with their rules and 
regulations ; that is, to have their cargoes sold in rotation. Fac- 
tors are paid by a commission of one half per cent. on the amount 
of sale, and three pence per ton factorage; and they take the risk 
of the merchants tor payment.”” These regulations have been con- 
tinued with but little change ever since; it is possible that a few 
modifications and improvements may be introduced in the arrange- 
ment of the new building. The old Coal Exchange belonged to 
private individuals till 1807, when the Corporation purchased it, 
to make it an open Coal Market. It was in 1846 that the leading 
tirms in the coal trade petitioned the Corporation to build a new 
Coal Exchange. The Corporation assented; Mr. Bunning, the 
City Clerk of the Works, was commissioned to make plans and 
drawings; and the remarkable building just finished is the result. 
As the meters’ establishment of London was abolished in 1831, 
the coal owners, factors, and merchants, have agreed among them- 
selves on a system of weighing, to ensure accuracy of dealings. 
A committee of owners and merchants (or sellers and buyers) 
manages the system and pays for the services of a large number 
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of weighers; the buyer and seller sharing the expense between 
them. In 1830 the expenses incurred by the merchant, from the 
time he bought a ship load of coals to the deposition of the coal in 
the cellar of the consumer, amounted on an average to as much as 
lls. per ton—comprising commission, lighterage, cartage, shoot- 
age, metage, market dues, land metage, and other items. By the 
year 1836, these expenses had been reduced to 7s.; and at the pre- 
sent time they must be considerably lower. The coal owners and 
merchants have nothing to do with each other under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, although they are the real sellers and buyers; the fac- 
tor acts for both: the merchant is responsible only to the factor, 
and the factor to the owner. Excepting in the case of very large 
purchases, for gas works, breweries, and other extensive establish- 
ments, all the coal used in London passes through the hands of the 
merchants, who for the most part have their own barges, wharfs, 
waggons, and horses. 

The actual discharge of the coals from the ships to the barges 
drawn up alongside, is a distinct system from all the other arrange- 
ments. The corporation, the coal factors, the coal merchants— 
none of these are concerned in the matter. The ship owner acting 
for the coal owner, or for the party who pays the freight of the 
vessel, hires and pays for the services of the men who make the 
transfer of the couls. For some reason or other, the crews of the 
coal ships seldom perform this duty ; they either do not like it, or 
they are not equal to it, or the captain prefers another plan. The 
persons employed are coal-whippers, strong labouring men whose 
services are always available for this work. They work in gangs, 
usually of nine each; and the agreement is always so much per 
ton for the whole gang. The terms are usually about a penny per 
ton per man. The coal merchant who has bought the cargo, sends 
his barges to the side of the ship; and the gang of coal-whippers 
work on until they have emptied the cargo into the barges. Some 
of them descend into the hold, and fill the baskets or boxes with 
coals, and others draw up the laden baskets by means of ropes and 
pulleys, and empty the contents into the barges. The work is the 
coarsest and rudest kind of manual labour. Nine men can whip 
about 80 or 90 tons in aday. The men can often earn a shilling 
an hour each while at work ; but the number of hours’ work obtain- 
able in a week is subject to much fluctuation. It seems plain, 
however, that the earnings are decidedly above those of labouring 
men generally. There are from 1,600 to 2,000 men thus employed 
in the Thames ; and they have often found means to make the posi- 
tion of interlopers into their trade anything but agreeable. 

Until within the last few years, these strong and hardy men suf- 
fered themselves to be duped in an extraordinary way by publi- 
cans and petty shopkeepers onshore. The custom was for the cap- 
tain of a coal ship, when he required a cargo to be whipped, to 
apply to one of these publicans for a gang; and a gang was there- 
upon sent from the public house. There was no professed or pre- 
arranged deduction from the price paid for the work ; the captain — 
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paid the publican, and the publican paid the coal-whippers; but . 
the middleman had his profit in another way. The coal-whipper 
was expected to come to the public house in the morning; to 
drink while waiting for work ; to take drink with him to the ship; 
to drink again when the day’s work was done; and to linger about 
and in the pubtic house until almost bed time before his day’s wages 
were paid. The consequence was, that an enormous ratio of hi 
earnings went every week to the publican. The publicans were 
wont to rank their dependents into two classes—the ‘‘ constant 
men” and the ‘‘ stragglers ;”’ of whom the former were first served 
whenever a cargo was to be whipped ; in return for this, they were 
expected to spend almost the whole of their spare time in the pub- 
lic house, and even to take up their lodgings there. As the coal- 
whippers contrived by intimidation to keep out strangers from their 
trade, so the publicans and their immediate adherents were able 
to harass those who wished to escape from this truck system ; and 
the “ penny-a-ton men” used to receive many a drubbing from the 
“ penny-farthing men.”’ The captains preferred applying to the 
publicans rather than engaging the men themselves, because it 
saved them trouble ; and because (as was pretty well understood) 
the publicans curried favour with them by indirect means. Grocers 
and small shopkeepers did the same; and the coal-whippers had 
then to buy bad and dear groceries instead of bad and dear beer 
and gin. ‘The legislature tried by various means to protect the 
coal-whippers; but the publicans contrived means to evade the 
law. About 1834 Lieut. Arnold tried how far an individual could 
remedy the system, by establishing a coal-whipper’s office, in 
which the men could receive the whole of their earnings, without 
the necessity of such constant resort to a public house ; his attempt 
was a benevolent one, but it was hotly opposed by the publicans, 
and was not supported to any great degree by the coal owners and 
shippers. Atlength was passed, in 1843, an Act of which an ab- 
stract is given in a previous volume, and which has placed the 
coal-whippers in a more systematized position. The whole is a re- 
markable instance of what small matters (as they at first appear) 
the legislature will sometimes interest itself in. . 
When the coal-whippers have discharged the cargo from the 
ships to the barges, the coal owner, ship owner, Corporation, factor, 
coal-whipper—all have done their part. The merchant is then 
the only party concerned. He has (if in a large way of business) 
his own barges, wharfs, waggons, horses, sacks, weighing ma- 
chines, screens, and every thing requisite for transferring the coals 
to the cellar of the consumer. If he is in a smaller way, he pro- 
bably buys from the larger merchant. There are nearly 1000 persons 
in London who sell coals—trom the merchant whose establishments 
are of great magnitude, to the small shopkeeper who sells a penny- 
worth either of coals or of greengrocery. The price of coals, as 
given in the London market in the daily papers, is the price up to 
the time when the coals are whipped from the ships to the mer- 
chants’ barges. It includes, Ist, the value of the coals at the pit’s 
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mouth; 2nd, the expense of transit from the pit to the ship; 3rd, 
‘the freight of the ship to London; 4th, the Thames dues; and 5th, 
the whipping. The difference between the market price and the 
price paid by consumers, is made up of the expense incurred by 
the coal merchant for barges, wharfs, waggons, horses, wages, &c., 
together with his profit and risk. : 
here is still one matter more to complete the chain of operations. 
The emptied coal ships must get back to Newcastle ; and as there 
are not cargoes enough from London to freight them, they must 
take in ballast to make the ships heavy enough to sail in safety. 
This ballast is chiefly gravel or sand, dredged up from the bed of 
the Thames in and near Woolwich Reach. The Trinity House 
takes upon itself this duty. The captain, when he requires to sail, 
applies to the Ballast Office, and the required weight of ballast is 
sent to the ship in lighters belonging to the Trinity House; the 
captain paying so much per ton for it. About eighty tons on an 
average are required for each vessel; and the quantity thus sup- 
plied by the Trinity House is, we believe, about 10,000 tons per 
week. Some of the ships are ballasted with chalk taken from 
Purfleet ; all ballast taken from higher up the river than that 
point, must be supplied by the Trinity House. When the ship 
reaches the Tyne, the ballast is of no further use; but it must not 
be emptied into that river; it has therefore to be deposited on the 
banks of the river, where huge mounds are now collected, two or 
three hundred feet high. It is a curious examp'e of the mode in 
which commercial enterprises often originate, that parties have 
found it worth their while to make a railway from near South 
Shields to a point on the sea-shore, a mile or two distant, on pur- 
pose to deposit there the ballast which has become more and more 
an incumbrance on the banks of the river; the ship owners pay a 
small price per ton for the removal of the ballast from their vessels. 
It is something more than a metaphor, to designate this a transfer 
of the bed of the Thames to the banks of the Tyne; it has a per 
centage of truth in it. 

Thus we find, that about 12,000 persons are engaged in mining 
and shipping coals for London; 22,000 in navigating the coal 
ships trom the North to the Thames; 2,000 in ‘ whipping”’ the 
coals from the ships to the merchants’ barges; and 1,000 in selling 
the coals to the consumers in London. How many are engaged as 
coal pergemen upon the Thames and upon the canals, coal heavers 
at the wharfs, and coal waggoners in the streets, we have no data 

for determining. 


VII.—SUPPLY OF WATER FOR THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue discussions which have lately taken place, and which are 
likely stil to occupy a portion of the public attention, concerning 
the nature and amount of the water supply of the metropolis, have 
been marked in some instances by a little misapprehension of the 
present state of the subject. It is true that there is much reason 
to wish for improvement; but it is not true that the Water Compa- 
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nies are indifferent to such improvements ; nor is it true that those 
companies, as a whole, have reaped large profits by the existing 
rates: indeed, with the exception of the New River and the Lam- 
beth Companies, these undertakings have yielded, on an average, 
less than a fitting return for the liabilities and risks attending such 
heavy works. 

It may be useful to place in a condensed form a sketch of the 
modes by which London (taking that term in a very wide sense) is 
now supplied with water, and of the modes in which the various 
companies have endeavoured to make the supply as efficient in 
quality and quantity as the provisions of their several acts of par- 
liament will permit. No advocate of new schemes is in a condi- 
tion to use his advocacy satisfactorily, until the present state of 
things is really understood. We will first glance slightly at the 
early modes of procuring a supply. 

Spring water was formerly conveyed to public reservoirs in the 
city of London by leaden pipes from various springs in the 
vicinity, viz., from Tyburn in 1236, from Highbury in 1438, from 
Hackney in 1535, from Hampstead: in 1543, and from Hoxton in 
1546. ie is chiefly to the munificence of some of the lord mayors 


that the city was indebted for these supplies. London-bridze 
water works were formed in 1582, with water-wheels turned by 
the flood and ebb current of the Thames, passing through the 
arches of old London Bridge, and working pumps for the supply 
of water to the metropolis; these were the first works which sup- 
plied water to the houses, for before that period water had only 


been supplied to public cisterns, from whence it was conveyed, at 
great expense and inconvenience, in buckets and water carts. 
The opening of that great undertaking, the New River, by Sir 
Hugh Myddleton in 1613, commenced what we may term the 
modern systems of supply. These systems we may best illustrate 
by viewing the condition of the water supply of the metropolis as 
: was in 1815, and then noticing a few minor changes since intro- 
uced, 

The state of the water supply of the metropolis in 1845 was as 
follows :—There were nine water companies, viz., six north of the 
Thames—the New River, the East London, the Hampstead, the 
Grand Junction, the West Middlesex, and the Chelsea Compa- 
nies; and three south of the Thames—the Vaurhall, the Lum- 
beth, and the Southwark Companies. The New River Company 
obtained its supply from the Rivers Lea and Amwell, the East 
London Company from the River Lea; the Hampstead Company 
from springs near Hampstead ; the Grand Junction Company from 
the Thames, near Kew; the West Middlesex Company from the 
Thames, near Hammersmith; the Chelsea Company from the 
Thames, near the Red House, Battersea; the Vauxhall Company 
from the Thames, near Vauxhall Bridge ; the Lambeth Company 
from the Thames, near Waterloo Bridge; and the Southwar 
Company from the Thames, near Battersea. 

In looking at the mode in which the giant metropolis was 
divided among these nine companies, we find the following arrange- 
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ments:—The New River Company supplied the entire city of 
London, Westminster as far as Leicester and Trafalgar Squares, 
and nearly the whole of the large district bounded by Kingsland 
and Shoreditch on the east, Kentish Town and Tottenham Court 
Road on the West, Holloway and Stoke Newington on the north, 
and the cities of London and Westminster on the South. The 
East London Company supplied the whole of the metropolis east- 
ward of the New River Company’s district, bounded generally by 
Dalston and Spitalfields on the west, the River Lea on the east, 
and the Thames on the south. The Hampstead Company sup- 
plied the greater part of Camden and Kentish Towns. The West 
Middlesex Company supplied the greater part of St. Marylebone 
parish, the Regent’s Park, Portland Town, Hampstead, West 
End, Kilburn, and the Harrow Road to near the cemetcry, 
together with portions of Kensington, Brompton, and Earl's 
Court. The Grand Junction Company supplied the quadrangle 
included between Oxford Street, Wardour Street, Pall Mall, and 
Hyde Park, together with Paddington, Bayswater, and Notting 
Hill. The Chelsea Company supplied the district along the 
north bank of the Thames from Hungerford Market to Parson's 
Green, and ineclading portions of Westminster, Millbank, Pimlico, 
Knightsbridge, and Chelsea. Such were the districts of the six 
northern companies. The three southern companies, embracing a 
district included between Deptford in the east and Wandsworth 
in the west, had their works so intermingled, that it is difficult to 
say which was the predominant company, especially in the heart of 
Lambeth and Southwark. 

Noticing in a little more detail the operations of each company, 
and the successive improvements introduced by them, we tind the 
following :— 

The New River Company has a history of its own, which 
is incorporated in all histories of London, and would be beyond 
our scope to discuss here. All questions respecting property 
required by the company, or respecting indemnity for any damages 
that may occasionally be sustained, are settled by a board of com- 
missioners, chosen by the Lord Chancellor in virtue of a Charter 
granted in 1619. ‘The board consists of four commissioners for 
the city of London, four for Middlesex, four for Essex, and four 
for Hertfordshire. There are commissioners, also, on the part of 
the city and the three counties, to make an annual exan ination 
into the state of the company and its works. The water works 
which used to exist at Old London Bridge, for the supply of a 
portion of the city, were removed when the plans for the new 
bridge were in progress; and the New River Company agreed to 
extend its supply over the whole of the city, sharing with the cor- 
poration in the sum paid to the Water Works Company as com- 
pensation. Arrangements were made for obtaining a supply from 
the Thames by a steam engine at Broken Whar, in aid of the 
New River itself; but the latter-named river has ever since 
furnished almost the whole of the supply. The direct length of 
the New River is about 20 miles, but the numerous windings 
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increase its length to nearly 40 miles. In order that there may 
be no failure of supply from the springs at Chadwell and Amwell, 
the company pays yearly rent to the proprietors of the River Lea 
navigation for a partial supply from that river, near Hertford. 
The wooden pipes which were used by the company for conveying 
the water beneath the streets, were replaced by pipes of iron 
between 1810 and 1820. The reservoirs at Clerkenwell cover 
about five acres, and are the great centre whence the water is pro- 
pelled by steam pressure in all directions. An elevated reservoir 
in the Hampstead Road will maintain a supply to a greater height 
than those at Clerkenwell. To keep the water clean in forty miles 
of open river, men called walksmen are employed to inspect and 
watch it from end to end; gratings and sluices are placed at 
intervals of a few miles to intercept all impurities ; and settling 
reservoirs are formed. Two immense reservoirs near Stoke New- 
ington enable a large body of water to be kept stationary long 
enough for the deposition of all solid particles. At a time when 
the New River Company was threatened with the opposition of a 
Well Water Company, Mr. Mylne sank a well for the former com- 
pany at the Hampstead Road reservoir, to ascertain whether water 
could be cheaply supplied from such a source: he excavated to the 
depth of 150 feet through clay, sand, and chalk; but he reported to 
the company that the supply thence obtainable would be more ex- 
pensive than that from the New River itself. The New River 
Company has not adopted any plan for filtering water ; the settling 
reservoirs at Stoke Newington are alleged by the company to 
render such a process unnecessary. 

The East London water works, which now supply such an 
immense district, have superseded the Shadwel/land the West Ham 
water works, both of which had been previously in operation for a 
long period. Those two companies’ works were purchased by the 
London Dock Company in i807; and in the same year the East 
London Company was established. The company repurchased 
the old Shadwell and West Ham works from the London Dock 
Company, and proceeded to form extensive new works on the 
River Lea, near Old Ford. There are at this spot four fine 
reservoirs, two on each side of the river, with an aqueduct or con- 
duit under the river to connect them all. The water is allowed to 
flow from the Lea into these reservoirs, there to remain till it has 
deposited its sediment. There is another reservoir belonging to 
the company at Mile End, besides establishments at Shadwell and 
Stratford. 

The Grand Junction water works were first projected by the 
Grand Junction Canal Company in 1798, for the supply of Padding- 
ton with waterfrom the canal. An act was obtained, but it was not 
till L811 that the works were commenced by a new company, to 
whom the rights were transferred. The financial difficulties of 
the company were very great before they could get any considerable 
portion of the works in operation. Rennie, the engineer, recom- 
mended a trial of stone pipes, instead of pipes of wood or iron ; 
but the trial failed, and a great outlay was occasioned thereby. 
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The company at first received its supply of water from the canal, 
which is itself supplied by the rivers Colne and Brent, and by 
springs collected in the Vale of Ruislip. This water was, how- 
ever, found to be unsuited for domestic purposes, by the time it 
had flowed along such a length of navigable canal; and when the 
Regent’s Canal was formed, deriving its supply from another 
source, the Water Works were supplied from thence, under the 
hope that the results would be more favourable. But neither the 

uantity nor the quality was satisfactory, and at length, in 1820, 
the company resolved to obtain a supply from the Thames. The 
company purchased ground near Chelsea Hospital, and there 
erected the necessary machinery for raising the water from the 
Thames. The water was forced by powerful engines to the reser- 
voirs and works at Paddington, where basins of large area have 
been formed. The supply at Chelsea, being taken from a point 
near the mouth of the Ranelagh sewer, was after some years objected 
to, and the company wishing to remove the objection, thought first 
to obtain water from the liver Colne, and then from the south 
side of the Thames opposite Chelsea; but the plan ultimately 
adopted was to build works near Kew Bridge, and foree the Thames 
water from that point to Paddington, through a pipe six miles long 
by thirty inches in diameter. 

The West Middlesex water works were planned early in the 
present century; and an act was obtained in 1806 for realizing 
the scheme. The district sought to be supplied was chiefly Ham- 
mersmith, Kensington, Paddington, and Marylebone, and the 
works were fixed on the banks of the Thames, at Hammersmith. 
A reservoir was formed at Kensington. For the first twelve 
years, the shareholders received no dividend whatever ; but when the 
operations of the company began to extend into the busy streets 
of London, the returns became more profitable, and the works at 
Hammersmith required enlargement. The water was obtained 
from near the centre of the river at Hammersmith, and thence 
forced through a large iron pipe to the reservoir at Kensington. 
At a later period the company formed another reservoir on Barrow 
Hill, adjacent to Primrose Hill, which can be supplied with nearly 
two millions of gallons of water per day from the Thames at 
Hammersmith, by means of powerful steam-engines. Some of 
the houses supplied by this company are situated ten miles from 
the spot whence the water is forced. The western district is fur- 
nished from the Kensington reservoir; the eastern chiefly from the 
Barrow Hill reservoir. The company purchased 110 acres of land 
in 1829, on the Surrey side of the Thames, near Barnes, with a 
view of forming reservoirs of an enormous size, in which the 
water might settle before being applied to use. It was at first 
intended to filter the water at these reservoirs; but the late Dr. 
Bostock expressed an opinion that, at particular states of the 
tide, the water at Barnes is so clear that subsidence in a quiet 
reservoir would render it pure enough for all domestic purposes. 
The plan adopted was, to pomp up the water into a long reservoir 
et about half an hour after high water; to let it pass slowly 
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through this reservoir, depositing impurities as it goes; to let it 
pass over a weir, or decant into a second reservoir for another 
half mile; to screen it through partitions formed of fine wire, 
into a large sunk shaft; to force it from this shaft through a large 
main pipe under the Thames from Barnes to Hammersmith; and 
from Hammersmith force it to the reservoir at Barrow Hill. 

The Chelsea water works were founded so far back as 1724. A 
royal warrant in 1726 empowered the company to convert into 
reservoirs two ponds situated in St. James’s Park; and another 
warrant in the next year made over to the company the right of 
making a reservoir in Hyde Park. The company early supplied 
the palace and the offices of government, and had sundry pri- 
vileges which aided its progress. The company established the 
works at the north-eastern part of Chelsea Reach, on the north 
bank of the Thames. As the district became built upon be- 
tween the limits of the company’s powers, the operations of the 
company extended, and have continued to increase till the present 
time. The water obtained from the Thames at Chelsea not being 
so clear as could be desired, the company has adopted a very ex- 
tensive system of filtration. 

The Hampstead water works are so small a concern, that they 
have seldom been mentioned in the Parliamentary discussions con- 
cerning the supply of the metropolis. We may therefore pass 
them without any particular notice ; and proceed to speak of the 
companies on the south of the Thames. 

The Vauxhall water works were originally established in 1805, 
under the designation of the South London water works ; but the 
name was changed in 1834. After the competition between the 
three companies on the south of the Thames (presently to be 
noticed), it was resolved to amalgamate the Vauxhall Company 
with the Southwark Company. An Act for this purpose was ob- 
tained in 1845, and the joint company assumed the designation of 
the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. The united com- 
pany was at the same time empowered to enlarge the reservoirs at 

attersea, which had previously belonged to the Southwark Com- 
pany. The original powers of the South London Company ex- 
tended into Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, Deptford, Lambeth, New- 
ington, Walworth, Camberwell, Kennington, Peckham Rye, 
Dulwich, Stockwell, and Clapham ; and the Act which empowered 
the change of name to Vauxhall water works, extended the 
powers to some of the Southwark parishes. 

The former Southwark water works Company, now a compo- 
nent member of the united company, was formed out of some 
fragmentary bodies previously existing. Until the time of the 
destruction of Old London Bridge, Southwark was supplied in 
part by some ponds at Saint Mary Overies, and in part by works 

laced under one of the arches at the southern end of the bridge. 

hese sources passed into private hands; and a new project was 
put into operation, of drawing the water from the Thames at 
Southwark, by means of large pipes and engines. Out of this 
arrangement arose a few years afterwards the Southwark water 
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works Company. One of the first proceedings of the company 
was to remove their source of supply from Southwark to Batter- 
sea, where the water is obviously much less contaminated. The 
powers of the Southwark Company, before its union with the 
Vauxhall Company, spread over Southwark, and into the parishes 
and villages of Lambeth, Wandsworth, Battersea, Streatham, 
Clapham, Brixton, Stockwell, Newington, Kennington, Ber- 
mondsey, Rotherhithe, Camberwell, and Walworth—a list so 
nearly identical with that included within the powers of the rival 
company, that either competition or coalition became inevitable. 

In 1848 the Lambeth water works Company was entirely re- 
constructed, by an Act obtained for that purpose. The works 
were established as early as 1785, chiefly for the supply of the 
large parish of Lambeth; but by the recent Act the powers are 
made to extend into Southwark, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, New- 
ington, Beckenham, Lewisham, Croydon, Streatham, Clapham, 
Battersea, Wandsworth, Tooting, Mitcham, Merton, Morden, 
Wimbledon, Putney, Kingston, Long Ditton, Thames Ditton, 
and Esher. In 1832 the company formed large reservoirs at 
Brixton Hill, at a point 150 feet above the level of high water; 
the suction-pipe was carried out into the Thames, near Waterloo 
Bridge, to a distanee of 400 feet from the shore, in order to obtain 
rather purer water; and powerful steam-engines were employed 
to pump up the water thence to Brixton. The chief feature in 
the plan sanctioned by the Act of 1848 is the supply of parishes 
situated some distance south- westward of London. ‘The company 
is empowered to take a supply of water from the Thames at Long 
Ditton. No Thames water is to be supplied by the company to any 
house, until the water has been filtered. As soon as the commu- 
nication iscompleted between the company’s new works at Ditton 
and the reservoirs at Brixton, no Thames water is to be used by 
the company except that drawn from Ditton—in other words, the 
source of supply near Waterloo Bridge is to be abandoned. 

The filtration of the Thames water has been carried to a greater 
extent by the Chelsea Company than by any of the others. The 
company appointed Mr. Simpson, the engineer, to make experi- 
ments on the subject, about the year 1826. He found that all the 
modes of filtration by lateral or ascensive action (many of which 
have been proposed) are less efficacious than that by descent ; and 
the method which he has put in practice at the company’s works 
is the following :—There are three large reservoirs and two filter- 
ing beds. The water is pumped up from the Thames into a settling 
reservoir; whence it flows, after a few hours’ settling, into the 
filtering bed. This filter consists of a slightly concave stratum of 
clay two feet in thickness ; on this are laid six inches of concrete, 
then two inches of pit-sand; next upwards of three feet of coarse 
gravel; then six inches of fine gravel, six inches of pebbles and 
shells, and six inches of coarse sand; and uppermost of all, three 
feet of fine sand. ‘The entire strata, though parallel one with 
another, are so disposed as to furm an undulating surface, with 
ridges about twenty feet apart, and intervening hollows or valleys. 
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Under each ridge of the thick stratum of coarse gravel is laid a 
brick tunnel, built with cement blocks, and having some of the 
joints left open. The twofold object of this undulating structure 
is, that the filtered water may find its way through the open joints 
into the brick tunnels ; and that the collection of the sediment in 
the intervening hollows of the undulating surface may facilitate 
the cleansing of the filters. The water flows from the reservoirs 
into the filters, where, by having to find its way through so many 
feet of shells, pebbles, gravel, and sand, it is separated from most 
of its mechanical impurities, and flows through the brick tunnels 
into other reservoirs. 

The official statements of the number of houses supplied with 
water by the several London Companies, have not been given in 
detail in Parliamentary papers within the last few years; but we 
have compared the returns given at three periods somewhat wide 
apart. They are as follows :— 


1820. 1827. 1833. 

No. of Houses supplied. 
New River......... 52,082 66,600 70,145 
Fast London ........ 32,071 42 000 46,421 
West Middlesex .... 10,350 14,500 16,000 
Cheleta 8,631 12,409 13,892 
Grand Junction...... 7,180 7,809 8,780 
LAMM 11,487 15,937 16,682 
Vaushalics 44425000 5,200 10,009 12,046 
Southwark... — 6,900 7,100 


The Hampstead Company’s returns do not appear in any of 
these documents. It has been estimated during the present year, 
that the number of houses now standing within the extreme limits 
of the metropolis, reaches nearly 300,000; of which between 
70,000 and 80,000 are without any provision of water laid on 
within them. It is the condition of these 70,000 or 80,000 houses (as 
ascertained by ‘‘house to house”’ visits during the cholera period) 
which has mainly given rise to the present movement in respect 
to water supply; and it is unquestionably lamentable that those 
who have the most need of water are precisely those who are worst 
supplied with this necessary element. In respect to the total 
quantity supplied, the water-companies and the water-reformers 
always have differed, and still do differ, in their estimates. Dr. 
Roget, Mr. Brande, and Mr. Telford, who made investigations on 
the subject of the water supply in 1828, estimated the quantity at 
that time as follows :— 


Gallons. 
New River ....------ 13,000,000) 
East London.......... 6,000,000 
Grand 2.800,000 
West Middlesex ...... 2,250,000 Gallons in 24 hours, 
Chelsea... 1,760,000 / = about 30,000,000. 
Lambeth se 1,244,000 
Vauxhall ........ 1,000,000 
720,000 
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Supposing this estimate to have been pretty nearly correct, the 
quantity must since have been largely'increased—not only by the 
building of new houses, but by the greater attention paid to the 


‘subject generally. Mr. Wicksteed estimated the supply and con- 


sumption in 1845 at 45,000,000 gallons daily. As to the price at 
which this water is supplied, it varies so exceedingly under differ- 
ent circumstances, that hardly any trustworthy conclusions can be 
drawn. Where a district contains a good proportion of large 
houses, such as those that are supplied by the West Middlesex and 
Grand Junction Companies, the average charge per house is much 
larger than in poor districts, such as the East London or the Lam- 
beth. But if we take the entries for 1833 we find that 277,587/. 
was received by the companies for supplying 191,000 houses, or 
about 29s. per house per annum. If we take the commissioners’ 
estimate for 1828, and Mr. Wicksteed’s estimate for 1845, to be 
correct, we may perhaps put down 34,000,000 gallons per day 
for 1833, which gave about 180 gallons per house, and for which 
was paid a fraction less than one penny per house per day. It is 
a convenient thing, for matters of comparison and memory, to bear 
in mind that the number of houses supplied, the total quantity of 
water furnished by all the companies, and the various rentals 
charged by them—all conduced in 1833 to give an average charge 
of about one penny a day per house, for all the houses supplied. 
In proportion as the average charge may have become during the 
last sixteen years, or may yet become in future years, a smaller 
fraction of a penny per house per day, so may we conclude that an 
advance is being made in the right direction ; but the great varia- 
tion in the sizes of, and charges for, different houses, renders such 
comparisons only approximately correct. 

Before noticing any of che proposed changes in the water supply 
of London, it may be well to point out two recent legislative 
enactments, which have an important bearing on all new works of 
this nature throughout the country. 

Under the provisions of the Act 9 and 10 Vict. c. 106, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests are empowered to make 
preliminary inquiries, in cases of application for Acts of Parlia- 
ment for local improvements. Where such an application relates 
to the supply of water to a town, a surveying officer is sent by the 
commissioners to the locality, with powers to make a very minute 
examination of the whole question. He is first to investigate the 
existing supply of water, and prepare a plan of the town, the 
water works and aqueducts, and the geological structure of the 
district ; then to give the number of inhabitants and of houses ; 
to describe the existing water works, and ascertain the number of 
wells and pumps ; to determine the prospective capabilities of the 
existing works ; the sunk capital ; the annual expenditure, and the 
net income of the water works company (if any); the number of 
houses and buildings supplied and the rates charged ; the extent 
to which there is any gratuitous supply by public fountains or 
pumps; and the chemical quality of the water so supplied. Having 
thus determined the nature of the existing supply, the surveyor 
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directs his attention to the proposed improved supply. He is re- 
quired to ascertain the plans and sections of the new works; the 
mode of conduit from the same to the town; the quantity of water 
estimated to be supplied; the quantity which the exigencies of 
the town require; the chemical quality of the water; the necessity 
or not for filtration ; the financial arrangements of the company 
by whom the new works are to be undertaken ; and the rates pro- 
posed to be charged for the supply. The surveying officer reports 
on all these matters to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests ; 
and the Commissioners report to the Parliamentary Committees, 
by whom the. proposed Bill is investigated. The large body of 
trustworthy information thus obtained by disinterested parties, is 
calculated greatly to assist the committee in their decisions. 
Until 1847, all Acts relating to water works were filled with 
numerous minute details which required to be repeated in each Act; 
but in that year a statute was passed (10 Vic. ¢. 17), for consoli- 
dating in one group certain provisions common to all the Acts, 
and for introducing certain improvements insisted on in respect to 
all supplies of water for towns. 
In the discussions which have been carried on more or less con- 
tinuously for the last quarter of a century, respecting the supply 
of water to the metropolis, the points which have been in agita- 
tion are, the amount of the supply, the quality of the water, the 
charge made for it, and the facilities for adapting the supply to a 
steadily increasing demand. Some ofthese points, it is supposed, 
might be settled by competition between various companies ; but 
there are peculiarities in respect to the supply of water to large 
towns, which render it difficult to decide how far competition 
therein is advantageous. The experience of the south of Lon- 
don will illustrate this. The district south of the Thames has 
been mainly supplied (as we have before explained) by three water 
companies — the Lambeth, the Southwark, and the Vauzhall. 
These companies all had occasion to apply to Parliament in 1834, 
for Acts which should give them increased financial powers; and 
in those Acts were clauses which seemed to throw out induce- 
ments for the companies to compete with each other in their re- 
spective districts. During the seven subsequent years the strug- 
gle became a fierce one. Double or treble sets of pipes were laid 
down in streets where one well-managed set would have sufficed ; 
canvassers and commission agents were employed and paid for by 
all three companies to obtain tenants ; plumbers were continually 
employed in changing the service pipes from one set of mains to 
another ; paviours had quite a harvest in taking up and laying 
down roadways; treble sets of turncocks and pipe-layers were 
employed ; and parochial and district rates were paid (in every 
parish where the competition went on) on all the pipes of all the 
companies, in proportion to the capital expended on them. By 
the year 1842 the consequences of the struggle became apparent. 
So great was the outlay compared with the income, that one com- 
pany ceased to realize any dividend at all; while that of the other 
two was reduced to a very lowrate. The competition ceased ; and 
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each company was allowed by the other two to retain a district to 
itself. The rates were instantly raised to a point quite as high as 
they would have attained if there had been no competition ; while 
the companies were unable to recover for many years the severe 
effects of the struggle. 

There is unfortunately a great diversity of opinion among engi- 
neers and scientific men, as to which is the best quality of water, 
and which the most abundant, for the supply of the metropolis. 
Whoever has taken the trouble to wade through the Parliamentary 
Papers relating to this subject, will find sufficient evidence of this. 
The probable sources of supply are three—the river Thames; the 
small springs and rivers which flow into the Thames ; and Arte- 
sian Wells. Dr. Bostock, Dr. Roget, Mr. Brande, Mr. ‘Telford, 
Mr. Mylne, and a multitude of other persons whose names are 
well known in the scientific world, have expressed opinions so con- 
flicting, that one side or other mus¢ be wrong; perhaps the truth 
lies midway between them all. 

One class of new projects relates to the obtaining of water from 
a point so high up the Thames, as to avoid the pollutions of the 
London drainage. Dr. Arnott, many years ago, gave it as his 
opinion, that the water of the Thames, above the tideway, is ex- 
cellently adapted for domestic purposes; and this idea has been 
the basis of many projects. Mr. Philip Taylor proposed a plan in 
1824, for bringing water from a point between Brentford and 
Richmond, to a reservoir at Hampstead. Some of the later 
schemes have proposed to obtain water from the Thames at or 
above Teddington Lock; or to remove the lock now situated at 
Teddington to Richmond, and to take the supply from the portion 
of the river which would thus be cut off from the influence of the 
tide. Other projects have been planned from Staines and from 
Maidenhead; and in the spring of 1849, a Committee of the 
House of Commons was employed in investigating a project for a 
water supply from so distant a point as Henley-on-Thames. Vast 
as the scheme appears for an aqueduct of 34 miles (the amended 
plan), we may cease to deride it when we remember what Rome 
did with smaller mechanical means. 

Those who prefer to look for a supply to the minor streams 
which flow into the Thames, rather than to the Thames itself, 
have directed their attention principally to the north-west parts of 
Middlesex. When Telford made his examination into this sub- 
ject in 1824, he was guided by the fact, ‘‘ that the water of the 
river Thames is strongly objected to by the inhabitants of this 
great city; and also condemned in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Water Inquiry (1828), in consequence of the impuri- 
ties with which it is contaminated.’’ Thus forearmed, it is no 
wonder that he sought for a water supply from other sources. He 
perambulated the district on each side of the valley of the Thames, 
and examined the streams which fall into that river in the vicinity 
of London. He proposed, that all the north-western part of Lon- 
don, then (and now) served by the Grand Junction, the West Mid- 
dlesex, and the Chelsea Companies, should be supplied by the 
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River Verulam, near Watford ; the water being brought to a re- 
servoir near Primrose Hill. The south side of the river, served 
by the Lambeth, Southwark, and Vauxhall Companies, he pro- 
posed to supply from the river Wandle, near Beddington ; hav- 
ing an elevated reservoir on Clapham Common. It was not pro- 
posed to supersede the six companies just named; but to compel 
those on the north side of the Thames to receive their supply from 
the Primrose Hill reservoir of Verulam water, and those on the 
south side from the Clapham Common reservoir of Wandle water. 
A government expenditure in connexion with the works, and an 
increased water-rate on the inhabitants served, were parts of the 
plan. With respect to the very large districts supplied by the New 
River and East London Companies, Telford recommended no 
other changes than such as could easily be carried ov,t by the com- 
panies themselves ; he considered the supply from the Chadwell, 
the Amwell, and the Lea, to be both salubrious and plentiful. 

Many projectors abandon both the Thames and its tributaries, 
and advocate the sinking of Artesian Wells to the watery sandy 
strata which lie beneath the dense London clay. Mr. Paten, an 
engineer who was examined before the House of Lords’ Committee 
in 1840, was one of many advocates of the Artesian Well system. 
He stated, that at that time there were 176 Artesian Wells in 
London, and that he had no apprehension of any failure in such 
supply ; but that, yielding to an impression which had gone abroad, 
that new wells on such a scale as would supply water works 
would diminish the supply at the private wells, he had planned to 
sink his wells at some distance from London, and bring the water 
thence by means of aqueducts. He proposed to sink the wells at 
Bushey, near the river Colne; to use the Colne water as well as 
the well water; and to bring both to a reservoir near Saint John’s 
Wood. Many plans, more or less similar, have been brought for- 
ward. Geologists, however, for the most part, discountenance this 
system, on the ground that the supply so obtained would be wholly 
inadequate. The Dean of Westminster (Dr. Buckland), at a 
meeting held at the Hanover Square Rooms on October 22, 1849, 
in relation to the Water Supply Question, expressed himself in 
the strongest possible manner against the Artesian Well plans. 
He said, that every additional well bored, has the effect of lower- 
ing the level of the water in neighbouring wells. It has indeed 
been long known, that Calvert’s well at the Thames Street 
Brewery, and Barclay’s well at the Southwark Brewery, affect 
each other so much—even though the Thames lies between them 
—that the two firms have madea mutual arrangement so that they 
shall not be pumping at the same time. Dr, Buckland asserted, 
that it is utterly impossible to supply the whole of London by 
Artesian wells, 

A measure has been recently brought forward, for combining the 
varicus metropolitan parishes into a union, in order to enable them 
to work out the details of a better supply of water. The chief fea- 
tures of the project are the following :—A local committee to be 
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organized in every parish ; a central association to be a nucleus to 
all the committees ; petitions and memorials to be sent by all the 
committees to Parliament; an Act of Parliament to be obtained 
to incorporate the whole water supply of London into one public 
institution ; the rates to be levied to be of twofold character, one 
half to bear the annual cost of the water supply, and one half (for 
30 years) to buying up the interests of the existing water com- 
panies; and a Parliamentary Committee to determine, after full 
inquiry, what is the best mode of obtaining a supply of water. 
Whether the project is a practicable one, is not for us to say; the 
projectors do not expressly advocate any particular water supply ; 
and so far it is open to future inquiry ; but in their prospectus, 
they make assertions which are not altogether well considered. 
We are told, that ‘*‘ There are eight water companies in London, 
six of which draw the whole of their water from. the river Thames, 
adjacent to the outpouring of all the common sewers.” The com- 
mon sewers have much to answer for, it is true; but it ought in 
fairness to be borne in mind, that the companies have (most of 
them) made removals higher up the river, in order to place a wider 
distance between their works and the polluted spot; thus, the 
Vauxhall Company’s source is at Battersea; the Southwark 
source has been moved from near Southwark to Battersea; the 
Chelsea source is near the open Battersea Fields; the Lambeth 
source is about being removed up the river from Waterloo Bridge 
to Long Ditton; the West Middlesex source has been removed 
from Hammersmith higher up the river to Barnes; and the Grand 
Junction source has been removed from the Paddington Canal and 
from the Thames at Chelsea, to the Thames at Kew Bridge. The 
result is this—that when the Lambeth Company’s works are 
completed, no part of London will be supplied with water from 
any point of the Thames lower down than Chelsea Reach. There 
is, on the other hand, one observation of the projectors which is 
deserving of remark, as pointing out a probable consequence of the 
Health of Towns Act passed in 1847, and abstracted in the Com- 
panion for 1849 (p. 128): ‘In case of the Health of Towns Act 
being fully carried out, the river Thames must become (inde- 
pendent of the solid and liquid excretions from the whole of Lon- 
don and its suburban districts) impregnated with the drainage 
and sewerage from Cirencester, Cricklade, Kempsford, Lechlade, 
Farringdon, Oxford, Abingdon, Wallingford, Reading, Henley, 
Great Marlow, Maidenhead, Windsor, Staines, Chertsey, Wal- 
ton, Thames Ditton, Kingston, Richmond, Putney, Fulham, 
Wandsworth, and numerous hamlets, comprising a population, 
including that of the metropolis, nearly equal to the whole of 
Scotland.”—-A general application of sewage water to the. pur- 
poses of agriculture is the only raticnal cure for this evil. 

The reader will perceive, that we are advocating no specific 
plans respecting the water supply. ‘The object of this paper is, to 
furnish a few materials which may assist him in forming his own 
opinions, 
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VIII.—THE CHOLERA. 


In the ‘Companion to the Almanac,’ of last year, will be found 
an article upon the Cholera adapted to its then recent arrival in this 
country, and calculated to reassure the timid as well as to stimulate 
the bold and active to the adoption of necessary measures of pre- 
caution. The non-contagious character of the disease; the baneful 
influence of fear in predisposing to its attacks; the efficacy of mea- 
sures of precaution, especially of the early treatment of the premo- 
nitory symptom of diarrheea ; the similarity of the conditions which 
favour the spread of cholera, influenza, and typhus fever, namely 
moisture and aerial impurity; the rare immunity from diseases of 
this class enjoyed by persons living in cleanly and wholesome dwell- 
ings ;—such were the points insisted on in the article in question. 
All of these, with the exception perhaps of the first proposition, that 
Cholera is not a contagious disease, have been fully borne out and 
enforced by our more recent experience; while the wisdom of our 
recommendation of local district visiting boards has been, in a very 
remarkable manner, proved and justified. The opinion so confi- 
dently expressed in our issue of last year in favour of the non-conta- 
gious character of Cholera, is in harmony with the views put for- 
ward in the early publications of the Board of Health; though, as 
we believe we are now justified in asserting, the majority of the 
medical profession are convinced that, in rare instances, it may be 
communicated from person to person. Some circumstances attending 
the outbreak of Cholera in Thomas Street, Horsleydown, and Albion 
Terrace, Wandsworth Road, have appeared to Dr. Snow to warrant 
the inference that the cause of the disease may exist in the water con- 
taminated by the evacuations of Cholera patients, and directly applied 
as a beverage to the lining membrane of the stomach and bowels. 
Great and undue importance was also for a time attached to the dis- 
covery by Messrs. Swayne and Brittan, of Bristol, of certain micro- 
scopic bodies in the evacuations of Cholera patients, and in the air 
and water of infected places. These bodies were thought to be the 
essential cause of Cholera, but further and more extensive observa- 
tion has served to demonstrate the fallacy of that opinion. The 
attempts which have been made to discover a remedy for this disease 
have also been doomed to disappointment—a disappointment, how- 
ever, not without alleviation, if the happy success of measures of 
prevention may be allowed to compensate for the signal failure of all 
methods of cure. 

Itis now very generally admitted, that the Asiatic Cholera is a 
disease sui generis, as remarkable for the sudden and high mor- 
tality which it occasions as for the eccentricities of its progress, and 
the obscurity of the causes by which that progress is influenced. The 
date of the earliest distinct notice which we have of its existence is 
the year 1781, when it attacked a body of 5,000 troops stationed at 
Ganjam, a coast-town 535 miles north-east of Madras, and within 
three days destroyed or consigned to hospital more than half their 
number. Next year it visited, though with less severity, the troops 
under the command of Sir John Burgoyne at Madras, and in the 
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year after that, fell upon the pilgrims at Hurdwar, of whom it de- 
stroyed no less than 20,000, spreading at the same time among the 
civil and military inhabitants of India. It was not however till 1817 
that the Cholera assumed the character of a wide-spreading epide- 
mic. The jungles known as the Sunderbunds of India, formed b 

the overflow of the numerous streams which make up the delta of 
the Ganges, were the scene of this new outbreak. Jessore, a town 
containing about 60,000 inhabitants, was the first place attacked, 
and lost in a few weeks 10,000 souls. Within a month the pes- 
tilence was at Calcutta, about 100 miles to the south-west, destroy- 
ing 200 persons daily. It soon travelled to every town and village 
within an area of several thousand square miles, from Silhet, in 
the east, to Cuttack, in the west, and from the mouths of the 
Ganges to its confluence with the Jumna. From this district as a 
centre, the Cholera spread in three principal directions :—to the 
south-west, along the Coromandel coast to Madras, which it reached 
in twelve months; thence 4o Ceylon, which it reached in another 
six months, and thence by the Topaz Frigate to the Mauritius, 
where it broke out in November, 1819—to the south-east, along 
the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal to Arracan, which it 
reached in twelve months; thence it travelled along the coast 
to the Malay peninsula ‘in another twelve-months, touching at 
the British settlement of Penang, where it destroyed three-fourths 
of the population; thence, through Sumatra, Java, and the Spice 
Islands, to Timor; thence to the Philippine Islands; thence to 
the western coast of Borneo, where it destroyed: an, entire Dutch 


garrison with the exception of one man; thence, in the following 
year (1820) to Canton, visiting Pekin in 1821, and after devas- 
tating China for several years, pasting the Great Wall in 1827, 


and spreading to many parts of Mongolia—to the west, along the 
valley of the Ganges to Bundelcund on the banks of the Scinde, 
where it destroyed in one week 9,000 soldiers and camp followers in 
the army assembled under the Marquess of Hastings. Within 12 
months, the epidemic, travelling along the Jumna, reached Delhi, 
Saharampore, and Kotah: it reached these places in August, 1818, 
when it was arrested during nearly a year by the mountain range 
which bounds on the west the basin drained by the Ganges and 
Jumna. Inthe meantime, it had spread to Nepaul, on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, where its further progress towards Central 
Asia was checked for years. In the same interval it had made its 
way to Bombay, which it reached also in 1818 ; whence it descended 
till it reached Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India. 
The Cholera, having lingered on the eastern slope of the hills 
which bound to the west the basin of the Ganges and Jumna dur- 
ing the period of 12 months, suddenly appeared at Odeypore, the 
capital of Chittore, and committed great ravages, both there and in 
many adjacent towns; in this district it lingered another two years, 
shut in, as it would seem, by the mountains and deserts lying west- 
ward of Hindostan. In July, 1821, it attacked Muscat, Bushire, 
and Bussorah, the three principal ports of the Persian Gulf; 10,000 
persons perished at Muscat, and at Bussorah no less than 18,000; 
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nearly a third of the population being cut off in eleven days. From 
Bussorah, at the mouth of the Tigris, it spread up that river and its 
tributary the Euphrates to Bagdad, where it destroyed thousands 
both within and without the walls of the city, which was at that 
time besieged by the Persians. The following summer (1822) it 
travelled along the Tigris to Aleppo, and along the Euphrates to 
Erzeroum in Armenia. Thence the army of the Turks, defeated by 
the Persians, near tht town, conveyed the infection to Bakou on the 
western shore of the Caspian. During the next year (1823) the 
Cholera spread from Aleppo to Antioch and several other ports on the 
western coast of the Mediterranean, and from Bakou, northward along 
the western shore of the Caspian to Astrachan, at the mouth of the 
Volga; here it destroyed 144 persons, and then appeared to subside. 
For six entire years the pestilence paused on the western skirts of 
Europe, but in the summer of 1829 broke out afresh with unabated 
virulence at Orenburg on the Tartar frontier, 400 miles up the river 
Oural, which extends northward from the Caspian sea, whose shores - 
the disease had ravaged in 1823. Next year (1830), in the month 

of July, the pestilence broke out again in Persia, and spreading 
again along the western shore of the Caspian, infected Saliany, at 
the mouth of the Cur, and Astrachan at the mouth of the Volga. 
From Saliany it spread along the valley of the Cur to Tiflis, along 
the Terek and Kuma into Caucasia, and from Astrachan, along the 
Volga to Saratoff. Thence it travelled to Moscow, which it reached 
September 14th, 1830. From Moscow the disease spread in spite 
of the most rigorous quarantine, ascending to the north-west, and 
spreading from the Caspian to the Baltic with extraordinary rapidity 
to St. Petersburg. Whilst the disease was thus travelling along the 
Volga to Moscow and St. Petersburg, and the shores of the Baltic, 
it also spread down the river Don to the borders of the Black Sea, 
Odessa, and the mouth of the Danube; along the valley of the 
Danube to Vienna, which it reached in August, 1831; and along 
the shores of the Baltic by way of Riga and Stettin to Berlin. 
Warsaw and Cracow, with several other towns of Poland; Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany, Egypt and Turkey, were all attacked in the 
same year, and early in October, 1831, the disease appeared at 
Hamburgh. On the 26th of the same month it broke out at Sun- 
derland. Three months later (January, 1832), the Cholera appeared 
at Edinburgh ; on the 14th of February in London: and on the 
22nd of March at Dublin. From these several points, and from 
other centres on the sea-coast, the disease spread throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. Calais and Paris were attacked in March, 
1832, simultaneously ; thence the disease spread throughout France. 
In three months from this date (namely, June 9, 1832), the Cho- 
lera broke out at Quebec, and in the same month at New York, 
whence it spread to the whole American continent. Lisbon and 
Madrid were not visited till 1833.* The British garrison at 
Gibraltar was attacked in 1834; Piedmont, Genoa, and Florence, 


* According to some accounts, the Cholera did not show itself at Vigo Bay till 
February 21, 1833; but, according to other authorities, it attacked Corunna and Vigo 
early in the month of November, 1832, 9 
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in 1835; Naples in 1836; and Rome in 1837. Marseilles and Tou- 
lon, which escaped till 1835, were the centres whence the disorder 
spread to Algiers in 1837; and thence along the northern coast 
of Africa. Malta was one of the last places to be attacked—the 
disease reached it in 1837, and then disappeared. 
It would appear by the official returns that from the 18th June to 
the 18th October, 1831, the Cholera had appeared in nearly 3,000 
laces; and had attacked upwards of 335,000 persons, of whom 
it destroyed upwards of 151,000, or nearly one-half. The number 
of cases in England and Wales during the two years 1831-2 was 
62,326, of which 41,600 recovered, and 20.726 died —a mortality of 
about 1 in 3. In Scotland 20,202 were attacked, of whom 10,650 
died, being a mortality of more than one-half. In Ireland there 
were 54,552 attacks, and 21,171 deaths. The mortality, therefore, 
was intermediate between that of England and Scotland. In Lon- 
don there were 11,020 cases, of which 5,745 recovered, and 5,275 
died. 
~ The attack of Cholera in 1831-2 has been traced to Jessore, whence 
it began to spread in the year 1817. The birthplace of the present 
epidemic has not been so well ascertained. It is stated to have 
made its appearance at Cabul, at the beginning of the hot season of 
1845, from which period till the month of June of the same year 
it devastated Afghanistan and the Punjab. The mortality of Fe-. 
rozepore was frightful, and the disease raged fiercely in the dirty 
city of Umballa, which it reached in July, 1845; on the 10th 
of which month, we find it raging amongst the troops stationed 
there. From the 10th of July to the 5th of September, 322 
cases occurred in the 3lst regiment, of which 142 were fatal. Soon 
after the Cholera appeared at Umballa, it broke out in the hill- 
stations, and extending down the country attacked Kernaul, Meer- 
hut, Kawnpore, and some other towns. In the short space of five 
or six months it had travelled many hundred miles from north to 
south, sweeping away whole villages in its course. Returning to 
Cabul, where, as we have stated, the disease broke out during the 
hot season of 1845, we next find the disease prevailing at Herat, 
whence it was conveyed by the pilgrims of Trebizonde to Samarcand, 
which it reached in September, 1845; thence it spread in the No- 
vember following into Bulgaria. We next hear of it at Teheran, 
where it raged with great violence, and after the 12th of June, 
1846, carried off as many as 300 people a day. From Teheran the 
disease spread to Ispahan, Shiraz, and Bagdad, and from Bagdad 
it was carried in December by the pilgrims to Mecca. Two months 
previously, viz.,on the 29th September, 1846, it made its appear- 
ance at Tauris, and attained its height on the 29th of the following 
month. On the 16th November, 1846, some cases occurred at 
Saliany and Leukoran, which places, it is worthy of remark, were 
also attacked in 18830. The disease also appeared at Bakou, and 
in the month of December attacked Schémakha and Derbent. In 
the month of February, 1847, it reached the town of Kouba. In 
the month of March, after a delusive interval of repose, the disease 
broke out with increased violence in the Transcaucasian provinces, 
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and in April began to spread with fearful rapidity in three principal 
directions—to the north, along the shores of the Caspian Sea; to 
the north-west, in the direction of the mountains; and to the west, 
towards Tiflis, the capital of Georgia Proper, which it reached on 
the 17th May. It appeared on the other side of the Caucasus at 
Kizliar on the 24th May; thence it travelled along the Terek to 
Mozdok; thence, at the end of June, to Piatigorsk and Georgierk, 
and arrived at Stavropol in the first week of July. At the same 
time it made its appearance in the government of Astrachan, in 
which it attacked 5,195 inhabitants, and destroyed 3,131 out of 
31,300. At Saratoff, the capital of the province of that name, 
2,500 persons were attacked, of whom 1,991 died. In the country 
of the Cossacks of the Don, there were 12,651 cases, of which 7,017 
terminated fatally. Large numbers of cases also occurred at Char- 
cow and Kursk; and at Woronesch,a town with a population of 44,000, 
where the Cholera broke out on the 4th of September, the attacks 
during the height of the malady amounted to as many as 420 
daily, of which 150 proved fatal. According to some accounts the 
Cholera had reached Moscow as early as the 8th of April, at which 
date it had also appeared at Alexandroff, and on the 17th of the 
same month at Novogorod; but according to other accounts, the 
disease does not seem to have reached Moscow until 14th December, 
1847, when Witepsk was also attacked. During the summer and 
autumn of 1847, the Cholera was raging throughout the whole 
extent of the Russian empire, and had spread even into Siberia. 
It appears from official accounts, that already not less than 300,000 
persons had been attacked in Russia, of whom one-third had died. 
On the 24th October, 1847, the disease reached Constantinople, and 
by the 22nd December, 847, had spread to Tilsit on the Niemen, 
situate on the Prussian frontiers, five miles from Memel, on the 
Baltic, and ten miles from the Russian boundary. During the 
month of December, the severe cold so completely arrested the pro- 
gress of the Cholera in Russia, that there seemed to be good ground 
to expect its entire disappearance. It had already ceased in the 
provinces of the Caspian Sea, and with the exception of Moscow, 
Mohilew, and Witepsk, was no longer met with in the great cities. 
During the first quarter of the year 1845, the accounts of the 
Cholera which we have been able to obtain from the newspapers and 
other sources of information are so scanty, that there is reason to 
believe that the Cholera had subsided, or been reduced to such an 
extent as to occasion little or no alarm. In the month of May, 
however, we learn from the public prints that the Cholera was again 
raging at Moscow, Jaraslow, Robinsk, Kalonga, and Novogorod. 
On the 9th of May it was reported at Constantinople, and at 
Marmora and Scutari, distant twelve leagues from it. It was also 
prevalent at the same date at Aleppo. On the 22nd, it was raging 
at the ee at Odessa, and in the provinces of the Danube, 
especially at Galatz, On the 20th of the following month (June) 
it was raging at Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, and at Jassy, 
in Moldavia, on the 17th of that month. In July, the disease still 
raged at Moscow, and was very severe at Cronstadt; and at Consian- 
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tinople was beginning to attack the higher classes. It prevailed 
along the entire western frontier of Galicia, whence it spread to the 
frontiers of Silesia. It prevailed with great severity throughout the 
whole of Asia Minor, and at Alexandria, Cairo, and the principal 
towns of Egypt. Cases had also occurred at Stockholm and other 
towns of Sweden. It had penetrated even into Finland and Lap- 
land. The disease broke out at Berlin the last day of the ah, 
and within a short period at K6nigsberg and Dantzic. In the 
month of August, it was reported to be fast disappearing from St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, but to be still very severe in Poland, espe- 
cially in the government of Lublin. On the 5th of August, the 
Cholera was at Posen, on the 8th at Stettin, and on the 18th at 
Riga, Aleppo, and Smyrna. Early in September the Cholera had 
broken out at Vienna and at Trieste. Cases were also reported at 
Paris. On the first day of the month the disease made its appear- 
ance at Hamburg, both in the city and among the shipping. The 
month of October, 1848, witnessed the arrival of the Cholera in 
England. In order to complete the history of Cholera as it prevailed 
abroad, we have to notice its outbreak, during the autumn of 1848, 
in Syria and Palestine, in the cities of Aleppo, Antioch, Tri- 
poli, Latakia, Homo, Hamah, Beyrout, Sidon, St. Jean d’Acre, 
Alexandretta, Damascus, and Scanderoon: these towns, especially 
Damascus, were visited with unusual severity. At Antioch, about 50 
deaths were reported daily; at Aleppo, 150; at Damascus, from 
500 to 600. Rhodes and Cyprus are also mentioned amongst the 
places attacked. At Constantinople and at Smyrna, the disease was 
on the decrease. It had broken out at Skiatos, in Greece, to which 
ee its ravages were said to be confined. It had also reached 

unkirk. Malta is also mentioned amongst the infected places. 
On the Ist November it had reached Rotterdam, and had broken out 
afresh at St. Petersburg. The total number of cases which have 
occurred in Russia during the present epidemic, according to official 
reports, is 505,328, of which no less than 210,836 cases are stated to 
have proved fatal. On the 21st of November, Berlin was reported 
to be free. On the 13th of the month, it is stated to have disap- 
peared from Poland, which from August 3rd to that date had, 
according to official reports, experienced 39,162 attacks, and 18,395 
deaths. In December, 1848, the Cholera was still prevailing in 
Syria, at Acre, Alexandretta, Latakia, and Tripoli. It broke out at 
Lille, in France, the middle of the same month. 

Towards the end of the year 1848 the Cholera reached America: 
it appeared about the same time at two remote points—at the quaran- 
tine station at Staten Island, whither it was conveyed by the Ameri- 
can packet ship New York; and at New Orleans, carried by the ship 
Swanton. In both places the disease broke out among the pas- 
sengers. 

We shall conclude this short and imperfect outline of Cholera, as 
it occurred abroad, by » few scattered notices of its progress during 
the year 1849. InJanuary it was reported to be raging at Guignes, 
in France; in February, at Bergen, in Norway; in March, it 
reached Paris; and in the second week in June, it was destroying 
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from 600 to 700 persons daily. During this and the followin 
month it is reported to have committed fearful ravages at New Yor 
and in other parts of the American continent. In June it visited 
Holland. In August it was still spreading in France. According 
to the returns of the sanitary commission, made up to the middle of 
September, 19,750 deaths had occurred in Paris, of which no less 
than 5,000 were soldiers, being about one-twelfth of the entire 
number in garrison there, and had penetrated into Spain. On the 
7th of that month it broke out on board the ship Sheridan on its 
way to America, attacked 80 passengers, of whom 31 died, and 
landed several sick at Staten Island on its arrival. Recent accounts 
from India have spoken of the prevalence of Cholera in several 
parts of that empire. 

The time has not yet arrived for giving a complete and con- 
nected history of the rise and progress of the present epidemic of 
Cholera. It is only from reports and works of authority yet to 
be published in the several countries visited by the pestilence that 
the necessary materials for such a history can be obtained. In 
the meantime, the imperfect sketch now presented will serve to 
show the close resemblance which the recent epidemic bears to 
that of 1831-2, both in the course which the disease has taken in 
other countries and our own, and in the high mortality which it 
has everywhere occasioned. The main points in which the recent 
visitation of Cholera appears to differ from that of 1831-2, are 
the longer continuance of the disease in the places visited, the 
greater tendency to subside and reappear, and the higher mortality. 
These differences have been very strongly marked in this country, 
to which we must now especially revert. 

In the epidemic of 1831-2 the Cholera, which broke out in 
Hamburg in the early part of the month of October, 1831, made 
its appearance in Sunderland on the 26th of the same month. In 
the present epidemic the pestilence arrived at Hamburg one 
month earlier, namely, September 1, 1848, and broke out in the 
shipping in the ports of London and Hull towards the end of 
September. A death from Cholera, presenting all the appear- 
ances of the Asiatic malady, was registered in London as early 
as the week ending June 3, 1848. It occurred in a boy 
twelve years of age, and was fatal in forty-eight hours. On 
the 17th of the same month five cases were reported, of which 
two proved fatal in twenty-four hours, and one in thirty-six hours, 
and from this time forward a separate place was given to Cholera 
cases in the weekly return. In like manner in Hull and Scul- 
coates a case of Cholera was reported as early as June 29, 1848, 
a second on August 9, a third on the 23rd of the same month, a 
fourth September 7, a fifth September 9, a sixth September 12. 
A case was also reported on the 24th, and another on the 25th of 
September. The cases on the 12th and 25th both occurred to 
seamen. Fatal cases of Cholera were also reported on the 6th, 
10th, 14th, 15th (3 cases), 16th, 18th (2 cases), 19th, 29th, and 
30th of October, In Hull and Sculcoates, however, as in London, 
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the disease subsided towards the end of the year 1848 to break 
out again the following year, with tenfold violence. The progress 
of the Cholera in 1831 ea Sunderland, the first point of attack, 
was very slow. The disease was limited for nearly two months to 
the district bounded on the south by Honghton-le-Spring, 5 
miles distant; and on the north by Morpeth, distant about 30 
miles. It was not till the 17th of December that it appeared in 
Scotland (at Haddington) ; whereas in the epidemic of 1848-9, it 
was reported at Edinburgh, Leith, and Newhaven, on the 4th of 
October, within a few days of its outbreak in London and Hull. 

The duration of the two epidemics is another point of consider- 
able interest. On its first invasion, the disease, as already stated, 
broke out in Sunderland on the 26th of October 1831, and disap- 
peared from England at Knaresborough on the 31st of Decem- 
ber 1832. It broke out at Haddington in Scotland on the 17th 
of December 1831, and disappeared from Scotland also on the 
last day of 1832. In the case of the present epidemic, the Cho- 
lera made its first appearance in London and Hull towards the 
end of September 1848; and at the present moment (the middle 
: aaa cases are still occurring both in England and Scot- 

and. 

The number of places in Great Britain attacked by the Cholera 
in the first epidemic from October 1831 to December 1832 inclusive 
was 422, of which number 295 were in England and Wales, and 
127 in Scotland. During the present epidemic, the disease has 
spread much more extensively. The number of places attacked 
in England and Wales having been, in round numbers, about 470, 
and.in Scotland 175, making a total for Great Britain of 645, in 
the place of 422; or an increase of about 50 per cent. Several 

laces are being added to the list every week, and the mortality 
is still considerable. During the week ending November 3, 1849, 
341 deaths from Cholera, and 110 from diarrhcea, were reported to 
the Board of Health in England and Wales, and 50 deaths from 
Cholera in Scotland. Several places exhibited a considerable mor- 
tality. There were 31 deaths from Cholera in Bridgewater, 29 in 
Wigan, 20 in Knaresborough, 18 in Stourbridge, 17 in Dudley, 
13 in Lancaster, 12 at Clutton and North Witchford, and 11 at 
South Shields and Walsall. It is worthy of remark that the dis- 
ease broke out at Knaresborough (from which place it disap- 
peared in the first epidemic) on the 20th of October, and by No- 
vember 1 had destroyed, in one registration district, 31 persons. 

The mortality in the epidemic of 1848-9, bears a similar relation 
to the mortality in the epidemic of 1831-2. In the earlier epidemic, 
the deaths in the whole of Great Britain were 31,376; while the 
deaths from Cholera and Diarrhceain the present attack havealready 
exceeded 52,000, being an increase of upwards of 50 per cent. 


The mortality in Ireland in 1831-2 was 21,171. We have at pre- 
- no means of comparing this mortality with that of the recent 
epidemic. 

The following table contrasts the mortality in ;the two epide- 
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mics in London, in the rest of England and Wales, and in Scot- 
land :— 


1831-2. 1848-9. 


London eee 5,275 14,574 
Rest of England and Wales..........0..00. 15,451 24,854 


England and Wales, including London... 20,726 39,428 
Scotland 10,650 6,857 


The second column of this table, which represents the mortality 
from Cholera alone (exclusive of diarrhea), must be understood 
to be imperfect, the mortality for London being made up only to 
November 3, and that of England and Scotland to the 20th of Oc- 
tober 1849. The foregoing table, as it stands, without taking into 
account the increase of population in the interval between 1832 
and 1849, would lead us into error as to the degree in which the 
recent epidemic has exceeded in intensity the first visitation of 
Cholera. Correction, however, being made for increase of popu- 
lation, the mortality from the recent visitation will be still found 
greatly in excess of that of 1831-2. | 

We are not yet in a condition to enter into minute details rela- 
tive to the mortality of particular places during the two epidemics. 
We should, however, be inclined to infer, from the great increase 
of mortality in London, that the disease was likely to have been 
more fatal in our large cities generally in 1848-9 than in 1831-2; 
and that where marked exceptions to this rule have occurred, they 
have been due, as at Nottingham, to improved water supplies and 
other sanitary improvements. Where, on the other hand, such 
improvements have been altogether neglected, or but little 
attended to, as is the case with London itself, it is probable 
that the mortality will have been greater in the second than 
in the first attack. The same remark will probably apply to 
such places as Bilston, which, in both epidemics, has been 
visited with a severity proportioned to its unfavourable situa- 
tion over exhausted coal mines, receiving the drainage of one 
of the filthiest towns of England. The mortality in small places 
would also seem to have been greater than in 1881-2. The 
highest rate of mortality in England and Wales in 1831-2 hap- 
pened at Goole in Yorkshire, where one-twelfth of the popu- 
lation perished. ‘That town has been less severely attacked dur- 
ing the present epidemic, but several small places have sustained 
much heavier losses. ‘Thus at Wreckington, in the parish of 
Gateshead, four miles from Newcastle, where the disease broke 
out on the 9th of September, 1849, 120 deaths from Cholera took 
place in a population of 1,000, of which number no less than 19 
occurred in a Lunatic Asylum containing 40 inmates. This gives 
the high ratio of one death in about 8 inhabitants. About the 
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same rate of mortality occurred in the little Cornish fishing town 
of Kingsand, the deaths from Cholera being 93 in a population of 
719, or about two deaths in every 17 infiabitants. At Noss Mago, 
in the parish of Revelstoke, and district of Plympton St. Mary, 
Devon, the disease committed still more fearful ravages. The 
deaths from Cholera were 48 in a population of 300, or 1 death in 
little more than 6 inhabitants. This greatly exceeds the highest 
mortality in Scotland in 1831-2, which took place at Duddingston, 
near Edinburgh, when, out of a population of 397, no less than 
52, or more than one-eighth, were carried off by Cholera. 

From what has been just stated, therefore, it would appear that 
the epidemic which is now passing away has been both more ex- 
tensive and more fatal than the visitation of 1831-2. Its history, 
as it relates to the whole of the kingdom has yet to be written ; 
but we already pessess the materials for a more complete account 
of the Cholera in the metropolis. 


THE CHOLERA IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Although a case, presenting most of the symptoms of Asiatic 
Cholera, is reported among the deaths in the week ending June 3, 
1848, and the mortality from Cholera in several weeks of the 
autumn quarter of that year was unusually high, the deaths from 
Cholera during the month of September in no case exceeded the 
average, and, in the very last week of the month fell short of it ; 
and it is not until the Ist week of October, when the weekly 
average from Cholera falls as low as a single death, that we find 
the return so high as to justify the belief that the Aszatic Cholera 


had actually arrived. The number of deaths in the week ending — 


Oct. 7, was 13. Of these, 5 occurred in the south, 5 in the east, 
and 3 in the central districts of the metropolis. In the week end- 
ing Oct. 14, 5 deaths from Cholera are reported as occurring 
among the convicts in the Unité Hospital Ship, moored off the 
Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, and 3 in the Dreadnought. Of the 
remainder, 22 in number, 5 occurred in the east, 5 in the west 
districts, and 12 on the south side of the river. In the following 
week the deaths of 7 convicts were reported, and of 1 seaman in the 
Dreadnought. Of the remainder (37 in number) 4 occurred in the 
west, 5 in the north, 3 in the central, and 5 in the east districts, 
and 20 on the south side of the river. In the week ending October 
28th, the number of deaths fell from 45 to 34, of which 3 occur- 
red in the Dreadnought Hospital Ship, 3 in Woolwich Dock- 
yard, and 3 in the Millbank Penitentiary. No new cases had 
occurred in the central districts, nor had the disease made any 
progress on the north side of the river. 

During the three following weeks the deaths on the south side 
of the river still continued to be in great excess. In the third 
week of November the mortality in the eastern districts suddenly 
increased from 3, 4, and 5, in previous weeks, upto 12. The other 
districts remained comparatively free. In the week ending Noy, 
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25, for the first time during the prevalence of the disease, the 
deaths in the east districts, comprising Shoreditch, Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, St. George-in-the-East, Stepney, and Pop- 
lar, exceeded those which occurred on the south side of the river, 
the numbers being 17 and 14 respectively ; only a single death was 
reported in each of the other districts. The return for the follow- 
ing week, ending December 2nd, exhibits a remarkable falling 
off in the deaths on the south side of the river, which were only 3 
in number, while no less than 12 deaths were reported in the east 
districts. From this time till the end of the year 1848 the Cholera 
continued to present the same excess of deaths in the east districts, 
but in the entire metropolis a considerable falling off in the number 
of deaths. The total mortality from Cholera, from its outbreak in 
the metropolis to the end of the year, being the entire winter- 
quarter of 1848, was 468. 

With the beginning of the year 1849, the deaths from Cholera 
would have exhibited a still further falling off had it not been for 
the occurrence, in the first week of January, of no less than 47 
ae cases in Mr. Drouet’s establishment for pauper children, at 

ooting. 

In the week ending January 13th, out of a total of 94 deaths, 
the enormous number of 78 deaths occurred among the inmates 
of Mr. Drouet’s establishment: of which 69 were from Cholera 
and 8 from diarrhoea, dysentery, and mesenteric disease. The list 
of deaths comprises that of a nurse and a single woman employed 
in the establishment; 9 of the children also died from Cholera 
in the workhouses to which they had been removed. Inthe 3rd 
week of January, 27 out of the 62 recorded deaths from Cholera 
took place in Mr. Drouet’s establishment, and 6 children died 
in workhouses to which they had been removed. In the following 
week 2 other deaths were reported in Mr. Drouet’s establishment ; 
and 2 occurred at a later period, making with those already 
reported a grand total of 162, besides several deaths from diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, and mesenteric disease. 

The deaths in the east districts, which towards the end of the 
year 1848 had been on the increase, fell in the four weeks of 
January to 4, 2, 4, and 3, respectively. In the central districts, 
on the contrary, a sudden increase took place in the last week of 
January, from 3 to 13 deaths, all of which occurred in the Hol- 
born Union workhouse. 

During the month of February, the disease showed a tendency 
to decline, though particular places and buildings were very 
severdly visited. In the week ending February 3, for instance, 9 
deaths occurred in Jennings’ Buildings, Kensington; in the 
week ending February 10th, 4 among children in the Islington 
Poorhouse, lately removed from Tooting to Hackney ; in the 3rd 
week, 5 in the Dreadnought Hospital Ship; and in the 4th week, 
‘0 in the Female Refuge for the Destitute, and 16 in the Messrs. 
Warburton’s Lunatic Asylum. 

In the month of March, the disease declined in a very marked 
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manner. In the last two weeks of the month, not a single cast 
was reported either on the south side of the river, or in the wese 
and central districts. The greater number of cases took place in 
the eastern parts of the metropolis. 

The deaths from Cholera during the quarter ending March, 
1849, were 516, against 468 in the last quarter of 1848. But for 
the awful mortality in Mr. Drouet’s establishment at Tooting, the 
disease would doubtless have exhibited a considerable decline. 

The second quarter of 1849 opens very favourably with only 9 
deaths during the entire month of April, and 13 during the month 
of May; but the five weeks of the month of June exhibit a 
progressive increase, the numbers being 9, 22, 42, 49, and 124. 
The majority of deaths from Cholera were on the south side of the 
river, the central districts coming next in order, then the east dis- 
tricts, then the west districts—the north districts still enjoying a 
comparative immunity. The cases most worthy of notice are 15 
reported during the month from houses bordering upon a disgust- 
ing tidal ditch at Bermondsey, and 10 cases registered in the last 
week of the month from Millbank Penitentiary. The deaths 
from Cholera in the quarter ending June 1849, were 268. 

During the third quarter of 1849, the Cholera raged with ever 
increasing violence till it reached its climax in the week ending 
September 8th. The deaths in the quarter were 12,847. 

uring October the Cholera rapidly subsided, the numbers in 
the four weeks being 288, 110, 41, and 25; so that it had nearly 
disappeared from the metropolis by the end of the month, at the 
beginning of which it made its first appearance, having lasted 
13 months, or more than four months longer than in 1832, when 
it began February 14, and disappeared December 18. 

The following table exhibits the march of the Cholera in London, 
week by week, month by month, and quarter by quarter, from the 
week ending October 7, 1848, when the disease may be said to 
have fairly set in, to the week ending November 10, when the 
deaths from Cholera fell below the weekly average of the season. 
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Deaths from Cholera. 


Month of January, 
262. 
Weekly Average, 
65°5. 


: Month of February, 


181. 
Weekly Average, 
45:25. 


Month of March, 
73. 
Weekly Average, 
14-60. 


Weekly Average, 
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9. 
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polis was 14,574. During the epidemic of 1831-2, the number of 
deaths recorded by the Board of Health was 5,275, or somewhat 
more than one-third of the mortality in the late epidemic. In 
order, however, to show more nearly the true proportion which 
the mortality in the one epidemic bears to that in the other, it 
will be necessary to take into account the population at the respec- 
tive periods. ‘This is done in the following table. 


1831-2. 1848-9. 
Number of deaths from Cholera...... 5,275 14,580 
Population............... 1,489,500 2,206,076 
lin 282 1in1dl 


If as much dependence could be placed on the Cholera returns of 
1831-2 as on those of 1848-9, the above proportions would ex- 
press the relative fatality of the two epidemics; but as the 
returns of the Board of Health in 1831-2 are obviously extremely 
defective as compared with the recent returns of the Registrar- 
General, there is no doubt that the difference is less considerable 
than is represented by these figures. There is nevertheless good 
ground for believing that the late epidemic has been both abso- 
lutely and relatively much more destructive of life than its pre- 
decessor. 

The comparative progress of the Cholera in the metropolis in 
the year 1832 and in 1848-9, is a subject of considerable interest. 
By the courtesy of Mr. Farr we have beem furnished with a series 
of curves contrasting the mortality from the Cholera, week by 
week, in the two epidemics, the attacks of Cholera in the first 
epidemic being computed from the returns of the parish clerks, 
corrected by a formula tested by previous experience. The results 
may be briefly expressed as follows :— 

‘she Cholera in 1832 began Feb. 14; in 1848-9 about Oct. 1. 

The Cholera of 1832 attained its maximum of about 900 in a 
week towards the end of July; that of 1848-9 reached its climax 
of upwards of 2,000 in a week towards the middle of September. 

The Cholera of 1832 terminated about the middle of December; 
that of 1848-9 had not yet ceased at the beginning of November. 

The duration of the Cholera in 1832 was therefore about ten 
months; that of 1848-9 has already exceeded 13 months. 

The Cholera of 1832, at the end of six weeks from its com- 
mencement, destroyed, in one week, upwards of 300 persons. 
This was in the first week in April. The Cholera of 1848-9 never 
destroyed so many as 100 persons in a week until it had been 
already in existence eight months. 

The maximum mortality from all causes in 1832 occurred in the 
second week in April, one week later than that in which the mor- 
tality from Cholera rose to more than 300; the maximum mortality 
of 1848-9 occurred on the same week in which the deaths from 
Cholera reached the high figure of upwards of 2,000. 


Such are some of the differences between the two attacks of 
Cholera. 
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It has been already incidentally stated that the recent epidemic 
of Cholera committed its most severe ravages on the south side of 
the river. This fact, as well as the relation which the other dis- 
tricts of the metropolis bear to each other, will be seen in the fol- 
lowing table, in which the mortality in the several districts of 
London is given for the two epidemics. The districts are placed 
in the order of their mortality, beginning with that which suffered 
most severely. The deaths in the late epidemic are those regis- 
tered from October 7, 1848, to November 3, 1849. 


DISTRICTS, Population. Ratio. all causes to 
living.* 
. 1831-2. | 361.266 | 1.919 | 1in 188 
South .... ; 1848.9. | 585.047 | 7,340 | 1in 80 24 
1831-2. | 325.814 | 1.146 | 1 in 284 
1848.9, | 445.859 | 3,168 | 1 in 141 
y 1831-2. | 240.252 905 | 1 in 265 
Central.---) 1848.9. | 384.213 | 1,722 | 1 in 224 
$ 1831-2. | 261.404 535 | 1 in 489 
West +--+) 1848.9. | 346.509 | 1,235 | 1 in 282 2 
_ 1831-2. | 234,940 379 | 1 in 620 - 
North ..+-) 1948.9. | 444.448 953 | 1in 471 | 


This table shows a difference between the two epidemics which 
is worthy of note, namely, that while in the first epidemic the cen- 
tral districts suffered more severely in proportion than the east dis- 
tricts, the order has been reversed in the recent epidemic. In 
other respects it will be seen, that the mortality of the several dis- 
tricts coincides. The cause of this difference may, perhaps, be 
found in the great improvements which have taken place in the 
central districts during the last twenty years, especially in and 
about the parish of St. Giles. On comparing the mortality from 
Cholera in the several districts during the recent epidemic, it will 
be seen that the deaths in the low-lying districts on the south side 
of the river have been, relatively to the population, nearly twice 
as numerous as in the east districts, nearly three times as numer- 
ous as in the central districts, nearly four times as many as in the 
west districts, and nearly six times as numerous as in the north 
districts. If we throw all the districts on the north side of the 
river together, we obtain a mortality of about 1 in 280, which is, 
as nearly as possible, a third of that prevailing on the south side. 
The column which gives the mortality of females from all causes, 
proves that the mortality from Cholera does not submit itself to 
the same rules, whatever they may be, which govern the ordinary 
mortality. 

From the Cholera as it prevailed in the several districts of Lon- 
don, let us now proceed to determine its mortality in the sub- 
districts into which they are divided; and here, as in the foregoing 


* See the Fifth Report of the Registrar-General. 
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table, let us compare, where we have the means of so doing, the 
two epidemics of 1832 and 1848-9. This is done in the following 
table, in which the several sub-districts are arranged in the order 
of their mortality in 1848-9, beginning with that ia which the 
greatest relative number of deaths from Cholera took place. 


| Deaths of 
females 
_ Estimated — from all 
t 

Population| Cholera, Proportion to Population Cweote. 
1848-9. | 1948.9, 1832. males 
1849. living.* 


Rotherhithe ........ 13,894 370 lin 678 26 
Bermondsey... ...... 39,672 762 1,, 142 25 
St. Olave ...... 
St. George's, South- 


19,804 362 


Wark 52,004 861 28 
| St. Saviour’s & Christ 
Church, Southwark . 32,918 539 
West London....... 29,092 428 
Newington, Surrey .. 64,137 924 
Lambeth, Vauxhall, 
Kennington, Brix- 
ton, and Norwood. | 143,557 
Wandsworth, Batter- 
sea, Clapham,St: eat- 
ham, and Tooting.. | 46,054 
Camberwell, Peck. 
ham, and Dulwich 52,246 
Bethnal Green...... 85,109 
Poplar. .... 35,729 
Shoreditch. ........ $6,272 
Greenwich, Deptfu 
and Woolwich.... 93,964 
Whitechapel. ...... | 77,199 
Westminster ....... 62,881 
Chelsea | 48,362 
St. Giles 54,199 
Stepney ..........+. | 107,408 
St.George’s-in-theEast) 43,142 
East London....... 39,588 
City of Lordon..... 55,825 
Holborn, ........+- 44,386 
Strand ....... 43,524 
Lewisham, Lee, 
tham, Charlton,and 
Plumstead....... 26,796 279 
St. 51,874 1 282 
St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields 25,049 291 
Hackney. .......... 50,214 356 
Kensington. ........ £8 320 378 
Islington. 76,919 394 
eee 154,152 437 
Clerkenwell ........ 65,725 534 
St. George’s, Han 
ver Square....... 74,533 578 
Marylebone ........ | 151,706 1,, 595 
St. James, Westmin- 
StF. 37,334 1,, 643 
Hampstead......... 11,457 1 ,, 1,273 


Totals of London and . 
its environs....... |2»296,076 | 14,418 1 in 153 


$8 
107 
113 
124 


— 


125 
142 
143 
185 
194 
207 
207 
219 
263 
277 
281 


* From the Fifth Report of the Registrar-General, 
= t Greenwich and Deptford, 
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This table exhibits, for the several sub-districts, similar results 
to those just obtained for the five principal groups. There is 
only a general correspondence between the localities in which the 
two epidemics have proved most and least fatal, and in which the 
mortality from all causes is highest and lowest. The districts least 
and most severely visited by Cholera are, with few exceptions, 
grouped towards the two extremities of the table; but the mor- 
tality from all causes refuses to be brought into subjection to the 
rule of the prevalence of Cholera, the most and least healthy dis- 
tricts being blended in every part of the table with great irregularity. 

In searching for a local explanation of the variable fatality 
of Cholera in different parts of London, that which appears 
most feasible, is elevation. The outbreak of Cholera in the low 
swamps of India in 1817; and its marked preference, as a general 
rule, fur sea and river ports, for towns, like Salisbury, situated 
amidst marshes, and for low-lying situations on the borders of 
rivers or water-courses, point strongly in this direction. The great 
fatality of the Cholera on the south side of the river, and the 
especial severity with which it visited Rotherhithe and Bermond- 
sey, so notorious for their filthy ditches, and equally filthy habi- 
tations, go far to confirm this explanation. A table given by 
the registrar-general, showing the deaths from Cholera for every 
10,000 inhabitants in each district in London, in the 52 weeks 
ending September 29, 1849, supplies the means of testing this 
probability. From it we have compiled the following table :— 


init a 
‘High Water 1,000 inhabitants. 
Mark, 
Max.| Min.| Mean. 
Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, St. George,| From 2 feet jogs | 149 
Southwark, and Newington ree below to 0. 189 
St. Saviour, St. Olave, Lambeth, Cam- 
berwell, Greenwich, Westminster, and 162; 69} 109 
Chelsea, Stepney, and St. George-in-| 10 to 20 feet | 53 | 46! go 
Wandsworth, West London, White- 20 to 30 feet jogs) 35 72 
chapel, and Lewisham ... above. 
Bethnal-green, City, St. artin-in- 
the-Fields, and &:. George, Hanover 30 91 44 
St. Luke, Shoreditch, St. James, East! 40 to 50 feet | 7) | 45 39 
London, Strand, Kensington........ 
t 
Hackney and Holborn 35 | 26) 30 
t 
St. Giles and 09 @ 70 feet 51} 34 
St. Pancras, Islington, Marylebone, and Upwards of 70) 95 8 (1B 
Hampstead feet above. 


* District of Wandsworth, comprising Mr, Drouet’s establishment at Tooting. 
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These comparisons certainly favour the conclusion, that the 
most fatal Cholera is in low situations; but it is obvious that the 
influence of elevation is modified by*many concurrent predispos- 
ing and exciting causes. Thus, if we select three districts, Rother- 
hithe, Bermondsey, and St. George’s, Southwark, each of which has 
the same mean elevation as the river itself at high water, we find 
the mortality to be respectively 263, 189, and 164, in the 10,000 ; 
but that which constitutes the main difference between these three 
districts, namely, the proximity to the Thames, and the conse- 
quent easy access of sailors from infected ships, probably offers a 
sufficient explanation of the different rates of mortality. Rother- 
hithe, which is most accessible, and a common resort of seafaring 
men, suffers the greatest mortality, while St. George’s, Southwark, 
which is least liable to the intrusion of this class of the population, 
exhibits the lowest rate. Bermondsey is intermediate in both 
respects. To take another instance :— Wandsworth and Lewisham, 
both on the south side of the river, have an elevation, the one of 
22 feet, the other of 28 feet, above high-water mark ; but Wands- 
worth lost 108 in the 10,000, while Lewisham lost only 35 in the 
10,000; but a great part of the excess in the Wandsworth district 
is at once accounted for by the awful loss of life in Mr. Drouet’s 
establishment at Tooting, a loss evidently due to causes existing 
within the establishment itself. Allowance being made for this 
accidental circumstance, the mortality is at once reduced to 76 in 
the 10,000, which would doubtless be still further diminished by 
the omission of the frightful mortality in Albion Terrace, due also 
to causes unconnected with mere elevation. The advantage of 
six feet of elevation added to that of less density of population, 
will probably go far to account for the disparity still existing. 
Density of population will perhaps be found to account, at least in 
part, for the difference of mortality in other districts, having the 
same degree of elevation. Three such districts are Whitechapel 
and West London on the north, and Lewisham on the south side 
of the river, all of which are twenty-eight feet above the Thames 
at high water. The mortality of Whitechapel is 67 per 10,000, 
and that of West London 79 per 10,000, while that of Lewisham 
is only 35 per 10,000, or less than half the average of the other two 
districts. This difference coincides with, if it do not depend upon, 
the great density of the population in the first-named districts, 
when compared with the last. On the other hand, there are dis- 
tricts of equal elevation which differ comparatively little in density 
of population, and which, nevertheless, have suffered in a very 
different degree from the ravages of Cholera. The adjoining dis- 
tricts of St. Luke and Shoreditch, for instance, have each the same 
elevation of 48 feet above the Thames at high water, and yet St. 
Luke’s has lost by Cholera 48 in the 10,000, while Shoreditch has 
lost 71. St. Luke's, which suffered least, has a density of popu- 
‘lation represented by 23 square yards to each person, while 
Shoreditch has a density represented by 36 square yards to each 
person. <A still greater difference in the mortality from Cho- 
lera in two districts having nearly the same elevation, exists 
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in the case of St. Giles-in-the-Fields and Clerkenwell, of which 
the first has an average elevation of 68 feet, and the last of 63 
feet. The mortality from Cholera in St. Giles was 51 in the 
10,000, while in Clerkenwell it was only 18 in the 10,000, and yet 
the density of the population differs but little in the two cases, 
the parish of St. Giles giving 22 square yards to each person, 
and that of Clerkenwell 27. 

As it is natural to suppose that density of population is one 
of the elements which regulates the mortality from Cholera, let us 
now inquire in what degree this influential cause of disease has 
influenced the spread of the pestilence. 

The district which has suffered most severely by Cholera is 
Rotherhithe, which lost 263 in the 10,000, and yet the density of 
its population is represented by the favourable figure of 240 square 
yards to each person. Again, the Strand and Holborn presents 
the very favourable rate of mortality of 35 in the 10,000, and yet 
the population in the one has a density represented by 18 square 
yards, and in the other by 20 square yards to each person. 

Another way of testing the influence of density of population 
on the mortality from Cholera, will be to compare districts having 
the same density of population. 

We find two such districts in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and 
Bethnal Green. Each has a density of population represented by 
50 square yards to each person, and yet the mortality from Cho- 
lera in the one has been 33, and in the other 91 in the 10,000. 

We may bring the question to one other test; the density of 
population in Shoreditch is just double that in Westminster, and 
yet the mortality of the former was 71, and of the latter 69 in the 
10,000. 

From all the comparisons which we have just instituted, the con- 
clusion seems justified that elevation exercises a greater influence 
upon Cholera than density of population. Perhaps few facts are 
better established in reference to the Cholera than its fatality in 
low-lying districts upon the banks of rivers; but no argument is 
necessary to prove that that increased mortality is not dependent 
on the mere elevation, but on the defective drainage, and conse- 
quent dampness and impurity of the air, which, in the present 
condition of our towns, are apt to prevail in such low situations. 
The dreadful ravages committed by Cholera in the elevated but 
filthy districts of Bilston and Merthyr Tydvil, are strongly con- 
firmatory of this view of the case. Merthyr, which is 500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and, according to Sir H. T. de la Beche, 
in an open, airy, and well-exposed situation, shares with Scul- 
coatés, on the level of the Humber, a mortality (mainly due to 
Cholera) at the rate of upwards of 10 per cent. per annum. 

Having examined the influence of elevation and density of popu- 
lation, separately, on the mortality from Cholera, it will be interest- 
ing to inquire into the relation of the two causes combined to the 
prevalence and mortality of that disease. This may be best done by 
taking two districts having the same, or nearly the same, density, 
and the same, or nearly the same, elevation. The two districts of 
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St. Martin’s-in-the-Fieldsand Bethnal Green fulfil these conditions. 
The former has an elevation of 35, the latter of 36 feet, and both 
have a density of population represented by 50 square yards to 
each inhabitant ; nevertheless, while St. Martin’s lost only 33 
inhabitants in every 10,000, Bethnal Green lost 91. So far, then, 
as one instance may be allowed to test a principle, there seems no 
ground for supposing that the two combined circumstances of ele- 
vation and density of population exercise any marked or invariable 
influence on the spread of Cholera. 

Much has been said on the coincidence of the track of typhus 
fever, with that of Cholera. It has been alleged that the same 
places are favourable to the prevalence of both diseases, and that 
the fact of typhus fever having been very fatal in any particular 
district, affords good ground for anticipating a similar fatality of 
the Cholera in the same place. If in alleging the coincidence of 
the fever track and the Cholera track it be meant to assert that 
in spots remarkable for the neglect of all sanitary precautions, 
the two diseases are both pretty sure to prevail to a greater or 
less extent, the allegation may certainly be received as a truth; 
but if we were to affirm that the mortality of the two diseases in 
any two or more distriets has so close and intimate a relation 
that the district which suffers most from Cholera shall also suf- 
fer most from typhus fever, we should find our facts refusing to 
bear us out. ‘The same may be said of scarlet fever, and proba- 
bly of all other contagious disorders. This question also is brought 
to the test of figures in the following table, in which the deaths 
from Cholera are taken from the returns of the Registrar-General 
for the week ending September 29, 1849, and the mortality from 
typhus and scarlatina from the third annual report of the Regis- 
trar-General, which gives the deaths from these two diseases for 
the last half-year of 1837, and the two complete years 1838 and 
1839. For convenience sake, this mortality is compared with the 
estimated population of the middle of the year 1849,which is suffi- 
cient for the general purposes of comparison. 
| Deaths 
| Elevation | Deaths from from 


DISTRICT. above high | Cholera in Seariet 


water mark. | 10,000. 


§ Rotherhithe .......... 263 29 22 
t St. George, Southwark 164 32 29 
Be. Lake 48 29 26 
71 24 22 
§ St. Giles 69 25 
Clerkenwell ........4. 71 24 22 


Thus, then, we glean from statistical data that neither elevation 
alone, nor density of population alone, nor even the two combined, 
nor the predisposing causes, whatever they may be, of typhus and 
scarlet fever, exercise such an influence on the spread of Cholera 
as to determine its prevalence, or otherwise, over the larger dis- 
tricts of our town populations. The want of coincidence between 
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the mortality of Cholera and that of typhus fever and scarlatina, 
may probably be explained by the highly contagious nature of the 
two latter, when compared to the comparatively feeble contagious- 
ness of the former; and it is not improbable that, in spite of the 
utter failure of the ‘fungoid theory,’ the spread of the Cholera 
may, at least in certain instances, be dependent on the use of water 
contaminated by the contents of sewers and cesspools. This theory 
has been put forward and justified by Dr. Snow in his pamphlet 
‘On the Mode of Communication of Cholera.’ In support of this 
view he instances the joint towns of Dumfries and Maxwell-town, 
which, though not usually unhealthy, have been severely visited 
by Cholera, both in 1832 and in 1848. The inhabitants drink the 
waters of the Nith, into which the sewers of the town empty 
themselves. He also instances the city of Glasgow, similarly sup- 
plied from the Clyde, and the south and east districts of London, 
which are supplied with water from the Thames and the Lea, where 
those rivers are much contaminated by the sewers. Dr. Snow also 
enters into a minute examination of one or two special cases of 
high mortality, in which he traces the existence of the same cause. 
The first case is that of Thomas Street, Horsleydown, where two 
adjoining courts suffered with very unequal severity, the compara- 
tive immunity being probably due to the use of good water, and 
the high mortality to the drinking of water contaminated by the 
drainage. Another case quoted by the same author is that of 
Albion Terrace, Wandsworth Road, where also the mortality was 
frightful, and the water found to be greatly polluted by the drain- 
age. The Cholera, as it is well known, was also extremely fatal 
at Jacob’s Island, Bermondsey, where the water used for drinking 
purposes was notoriously polluted by the excreta of a large popu- 
lation. 

Our space is too limited to allow us to enter further into the 
examination of this very interesting question ; but we think it not 
unlikely that this peculiar cause of disease, combined with the 
very feebly contagious nature of Cholera, may account for the dif- 
ference already pointed out between the prevalence of Cholera on 
the one hand, and of typhus and scarlet fever on the other, in the 
large registration districts of the metropolis. 

But though the conclusions at which we have just arrived are at 
variance with the popular expositions which represent the fatality 
of Cholera as directly proportioned to density of population, or 
lowness of situation, and the track of Typhus and Cholera as 
minutely coincident, they do by no means invalidate the great 
practical truth, that where the sanitary laws are most wantonly 
outraged and set at defiance, Cholera, in common with other epi- 
demics, is almost certain to prevail with greater or less severity. 
And it is even probable that where sufficiently small districts are 
compared with each other, the general mortality from all causes, 
and the special mortality from epidemics inclusive of Cholera, will 
be found to coincide. 

Mr. Simon, for instance, in his able sanitary report, cites in illur- 
tration of this truth the two metropolitan districts of Dulwich and 
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St. Ann’s, Blackfriars—districts probably nearly equal in popula- 
tion—in the former of which there was not a single death from 
Cholera, while in the latter the deaths from that cause alone were 
at the rate of 25 to every 1,000 of the population. Mr. Simon 
adds, *‘ Dulwich is one of the healthiest subdistricts within the 
bills of mortality. St. Ann’s belongs to one of the unhealthiest 
subdistricts of the city of London; and the Cholera visited them 
in proportion to their ordinary healthiness.” So also of still 
smaller districts. No one who is aware of the close and unwhole- 
some condition of the streets immediately surrounding Printing 
House Square; or of the squalid wretchedness of Church Lane, and 
Carrier Street, St. Giles ; or of the still worse conilition (if that’ be 
possible) of Jacob’s Island, Bermondsey, could doubt for a moment 
that the Cholera would find in those localitiesa ready reception and 
a hearty welcome. Again, when the Cholera broke out at the 
notorious establishment of Mr. Drouet, at Tooting, no one, informed 
of the over-crowding, defective clothing, and, at least occasionally, 
unsuitable diet of the children, could be surprised at the fearful ra- 
vages which it made; nor could it excite our wonder that Miilbank 
Penitentiary, built in a swamp, and supplied with water from the 
Thames, the scene in turn of scurvy, dysentery, and fever, should have 
its 30 deaths from Cholera in the quarter ending September 30th. 
The recent reports of the Registrar-General abound with cases both 
in the metropolis and in the rural districts in which the coincidence 
of filth and Cholera is established beyond the reach of doubt or 
cavil. We proceed to extract a few instances from the last quar- 
terly return. The registrar of Shoreditch says, ‘‘ The greater pro- 
portion of cases of the epidemic has occurred in the narrow streets, 
courts and alleys, with which the district abounds, and which for 
the most part are very badly drained and ill-ventilated.”” From 
the registrar of Hackney Road sub-district we learn, that ‘‘ The 
principal seat of this calamitous visitation has been a very small 
portion of the district, which is in a very wretched state from defec- 
tive sewerage, has suffered much from the want of timely sanitary - 
arrangements, and is still only partially cleansed.” Feow the 
Trinity sub-district of |Newington the report is, ‘‘ The deaths are 
about four times the average: 308 deaths were from Cholera, and 
30 from diarrhoea. The most important local causes I believe to be 
the very defective drainage; and the over-populated and ill-venti- 
lated habitations of the poorer class.” One of the Lambeth regis- 
trars (Kennington Ist part) says, ‘The parts of my district which 
have suffered most are Spring Place and the small streets adjoin- 
ing, near the Wandsworth Road. The neighbourhood is thickly 
populated and badly drained.” The registrar of Greenwich East 
gives the following comparison :—‘‘ North side of the district, 
chiefly below high-water mark, and (Greenwich Hospital ex- 
cepted) badly drained, 102 Cholera, 12 diarrhoea. South side of 
the district, a rising ground and healthy, 28 Cholera, and 21 
diarrhea.” 

The tenour of the reports from the rural districts is in strict 
keeping with those from the metropolis, From Mortlake, Surrey, 
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we learn that 20 cases and upwards of Asiatic Cholera, ‘‘ have arisen 
principally from defective drainage, deficient ventilation, over- 
crowded habitations, and intemperance,” and ‘ the drainage is very 
bad’’—and from Gravesend that ‘‘ Cholera has prevailed in the 
same and similar localities as those that were severely visited 
with fever in the September quarter of last year,’’ that there ‘‘are 
no available common sewers,’’ and that ‘‘ the whole of the surface 
and underground drainage falls into rudely constructed cesspools.”’ 
The registrar of Portsea island calls attention to two localities, 
Fountain Street and Nance’s Row. The first has the main sewer 
of the parish passing under it, which having been ‘‘ blown,” dur- 
ing the wet season of last winter, the whole place was inundated 
with its contents, so that the poor inhabitants were obliged to wade 
through 14 inches deep of foul refuse. Here the Cholera first 
appeared, and here it raged most severely. Nance’s Row con- 
tains about 20 mean crowded houses, and is situate in an open field. 
At the end of this Row there is a junction of the four parish water 
courses about 6 feet deep, where a vast accumulation of foul stag- 
nant water is formed, and here the Cholera appeared in its most 
fatal form, 22 persons falling victims in the seven northern houses, . 
and not a ingle case in any of the others. In Windsor, out of 26 
deaths from Asiatic Cholera and four from diarrhoea, 14 were in 
Bier Lane and the courts adjacent. The medical attendant. re- 
marks of one of these courts that the houses abut on a black ditch, 
and are filled with disgusting odours from this source at all times ; 
and other nuisances are in the neighbourhood. There have been 
within a radius of 25 yards of this part of Bier Lane, 10 deaths _ 
from Cholera in the last month, and cases of diarrhoea have occurred 
in every one of the houses. At Edmonton the pestilence ‘‘ broke 
out ina row of houses to which there are no back yards, The 
privies are in the wash-house on a level and communicating with 
the houses where the families live. In this row, of eight houses 
only, there were 11 fatal cases.’ Three cases of Cholera at St. 
Albans are reported to have occurred in houses with an open cess- 
pool close to the back doors. The Cholera prevailed to a ver 
ularming extent in the town of Great Marlow (Bucks), but ‘ the 
disease was confined to the poor and over-crowded, ill-drained, 
and ill-ventilated part of the town.” One of the registrars of Nor- 
wich reports that of 14 cases of Asiatic Cholera, 10 occurred in 
asmall yard, underneath some of the houses of which runs a most 
abominable sewer. 

Such are a few of the cases reported in the last quarterly re- 
turn of the Registrar-General. It would be easy to increase 
their number three or fourfold. Sufficient facts have, however, 
been adduced to prove that though it may not be possible by statis- 
tical returns from large districts to establish any broad principle of 
causation, itis quite possible to show that in small districts, in single 
buildings and streets, defective drainage, polluted water, and over- 
crowding, have acted as efficient predisposing causes of the pesti- 
ence, 
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stances we have detailed, the influence of sex, age, and occupation, 
on the mortality from Cholera. We are indebted for the following 
table setting forth the per centage mortality by Cholera and diar- 
rhoea in London in the two sexes, at different ages, to the courtesy 
of Mr. Farr, of the Registrar-General’s office. 


Mortality per cent. by Cholera and Diarrheea at 11 different ages. 


MALES. 


FEMALES. 


All Ages. 
0 


5 


10 
15 
25 
35 
45 
55 
65 
75 
85 


Cholera. 


Diarrheea. 


Cholera. 


Diarrhea. 


“671 
*652 
364 
523 
“694 
1-007 
1-328 
1617 
1-788 
1-079 


176 
*957 
“024 
‘014 
O15 
‘070 
218 
564 
1°212 
2°397 


569 


316 


264 
492 
1.000 
1-439 
1°903 
2°337 
1°555 


*837 
044 
020 
013 
023 
048 
067 
*184 
*453 
1-191 
1-675 


From this table it appears that the mortality of males from 
Cholera and diarrhoea exceeds that of females at all the earlier ages 
up to 25, after which time the excess is generally on the side of 
females. With regard to age, the mortality, with the exception of 


the first 10 years of life, and of aged persons above 75, follows the 
general rule of progressively increasing fatality. 

The influence of occupation on the mortality from Cholera is a 
subject of interesting inquiry, upon which we have not had time or 
space to enter so minutely as we could have wished. The follow- 
ing table gives a rough approximation to the ratio of deaths by 
Cholera among the several 3 be of males in the metropolis, . 


Deaths from Cholera. 
Gentlemen and men of independent means 1 in 200 
Learned Professions 1 in 297 
Other Professions - 1 in 187 
Tradesmen - 1 in 154 
Working men 1 in 121 


*.* We have to acknowledge our obligations to Mr, Farr of the 
Registrar-General’s Office, and to Mr. Austin, the Secretary of 
the Board of Health, for some of the facts contained in this paper. 
We have also derived much senate from an able history of the 
Cholera of 1831-2, published in the'Times Newspaper; from a short 
summary of the progress of the recent epidemic given by Dr. J. C. 
Hall, in the first volume of the Journal of Public Health; and 
from the excellent Cholera map of Dr. Peterman. 
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X.—EUROPEAN AND OTHER POWERS, 1849. 


*,* Last year we gave a list of the reigning sovereigns and principal states of 
the world, remarking that what was called “ The Settlement of Europe,” such as 


was effected in 1816, appeared then “crumbling into utter confusion.” 


peat the list to show the alterations that have taken place. 


STATES AND REIGNING PRINCES, Nov. 1, 1849. 


Great Britain 
Victoria I. 6. May 24, 1819; r. June 20, 1837. 
FRANCE .-. 
Louis Napoleon, b. April 20, 1808 ; President of the 
French, — Dec. 20, 1848. 
Be.cium 
Leopold I. d. December 16, 1790; r. King of the Bel- 
gians, July 21, 1831. 
NETHERLANDS . 
William III. Feb. 19, 1817 ; r. 12, 1849. 
GERMANIC CONFEDERATION fenelnl of Austria, 
Prussia, and Bavaria) . “4 
Austria (Empire and Kingdom of Hungary) 
Francis-Joseph, 5. Aug. 18, 1830; 7. Dec. 2, 1848. 
Prussia . 
Frederick-William IV. b. Oct. 15, i795; “Jane: 7, 1840: 
BavaRia . 
Maximilian II. b. Nov. 28, is11; r. ‘March 21, ‘1848. 
DENMARK 
Frederic VII. 5. Oct. 6, 1808 ; "r. San: 20, 1848. 
Swepen and Norway. 
Oscar I. b. July 4, 1799; r. March ®, 1844. 
Russia and PotaNnp 


Population. 
27,151,935 


4,335,319 
3,206,804 
10,712,894 
35,767,966 
16,112,948 
4,504,874 


2,239,077 


4,467,355 


54, 
Nicholas I. 6. July 6 (June 25) 1796; ‘r. Dec. 1 (Nov. 9) 1825. 


Torkey (Europe) . ° 
Asia and Africa 
Abdul-Medjid-Khan, 6b. 6, ‘1822; r. July 20, 1839. 
GREECE . 
Otho I. 5. June 1, 1815 ; r. May 7; 1832. 
SWITZERLAND (Confederation, 23 Cantons). 
SaRDINIA . 


Victor-Emanuel II., 6. March 14, 1820; r. March 23, 1849. 


Roman STATEs 

Pius IX. b. June 13, 1792 ; r. June 16, 1846. 
Two Siciuigs . 

Ferdinand II. 5. 1810; r. November 8, 1830. 


Tuscany (Grand Duchy) 
Leopold II. 6. October 3, 1797 ; 7. June 18, 1824, 
Spain’. 


Isabella II. 5. October 10, 1830; r. September 29, 1833. 


PortucaL 

Donna Maria II. b. April’ 4, 1819; r. “May. 2, 1826, by 

abdication of Don Pedro I. 
Unirep States oF NortH America (republic) . 

General Zachary Taylor, President, March 4, 1849. 
Brazix (Empire) 

Don Pedro II. December 2,: 1825; r. April A 
MEXIco . 
GUATEMALA. 
LowER Peru . ° 
Upper Peru or Bouivia . 


Cait ‘ 
UNITED Braves or rus Rio DE Puata 


Hayti 


8,900,000 
15,500,000 


12,386,841 


3,412,500 


19,614,138 
4,500,000 


1,052,000 
800,000 


_ We re- 


Regular 

Army: 
138,895 
453,884 

90,000 


100,000 


189,193 


405,159 


121,100 
57,839 
75,169 
57,847 

674,000 


8,918 


64,019 
146,270 


48,832 
5,500 
119,000 


28,100 


17,020 


15,000 
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PART II. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE OF 1849. 


XI.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE SECOND SESSION OF THE FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. , 


INLAND REVENUE. 


[12 Victorie, c.1.—February 27th, 1849. ] 


An Act to consolidate the Boards of Excise and Stamps and Taxes into 


one Board Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and to make pro- 
vision for the Collection of such Revenue. 


Tue Boards of Commissioners of Excise and Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes are by this Act (§ 1) formed into one Consolidated 
Board of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, such Commissioners to 
be appointed (§ 2) during her Majesty’s pleasure; and all the powers 
heretofore vested in the said Boards to be now vested in and exer- 
cised (§3) by the Commissioners of the Board of Inland Revenue. 

€ powers so given ($4) may be exercised by we three or other 
prescribed number of commissioners. The chief office is to be held 
at such place as the Board of Treasury may from time to time ap- 
point ($5), and to be called ‘The Chief Office of Inland Revenue.’ 
The limits of their power to be the same as those given to the Board 
of Excise by the 7 and 8 Geo. IV., cap. 53, ‘An Act to consolidate 
and amend the Laws relating to the Collection and Management of 
the Revenue and Excise throughout Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

The offices of Receiver-Géneral of Excise and Receiver-General of 
Stamps and Taxes are, by § 6, consolidated into one office of Receiver- 
General of Inland Revenue; and by §7 those of Accountant-General 
of Excise and Accountant and Comptroller-General of Stamps and 
Taxes are consolidated into one office of Accountant and Comptroller- 
General of Inland Revenue, with the same powers ($8) as full and 
effective as were given to the previous offices. . 

The Commissioners of the Treasury are empowered (§ 9), if they 
think fit, to abolish the office of Comptroller and Auditor of the Ex- 
cise, and to cause the accounts of the Excise revenue to be passed 
before the Commissioners for auditing the Public Accounts. 

All commissions and appointments (§ 10) under the two former 
boards are to remain in force, the persons holding the same to be 
officers of Inland Revenue; and all bonds and securities given for 
persons so employed are (§ 11) also to continue in force. here de- 
posits of Stock or Exchequer Bills are made in lieu of giving security 
by bond, they are to be placed ({ 12) in accordance with the regu- 
lations of 6 and 7 William IV., c. 28, and 1 and 2 Vict. c.61, under 
the management of the Board of Inland Revenue, and such deposits 
to be made, and transfers effected, in the Bank of England, in the name 
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of the chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue; to whom is also to 
be transferred ({ 13) the Stock standing.in the names of the chairmen 
of the Boards ot Excise, and of Stamps and Taxes. All lands, build- 
ings, &c., now vested in trust in the Secretary of the Excise (§ 14) to 
be vested in the Secretary of the Board of Inland Revenue on the like 
trusts. 

By §15 the Commissioners of Inland Revenue are empowered to 
appoint officers to be collectors and receivers of one or more branches 
of the revenue or duties in such districts as they shall determine on. 
Licenses ({ 16) may be granted by such persons as the Commissioners 
shall appoint. 

By $17 it is declared that terms used in former Acts, and in docu- 
ments relating to the Revenue, are to be construed as applying them- 
selves to the purposes of this Act. 


. INCLOSURES, 
[12 Victoriw, c. 7.—March 9th, 1849.] 


An Act to authorize the inclosure of certain lands, in pursuance of the 
Fourth Annual General Report of the Inclosure Commissioners of 
England and Wales, 

This is one of the annual Inclosure Acts of the session ; it autho- 
rizes the inclosure of the commons of the following twenty-two places, 
arranged under their counties :— 

Brecknockshire—Cefn Ertham. Cheshire—Bickerton Hills, Chorley 
Green. Cumberland—Langwathby Moor. Devonshire—Black Tor- 
rington, Holster Yard. Dorsetshire—Buckland Newton. Hampshire 
—Abbot’s Wood, Headley. Se Kent—West- 
well Leacon. Lancashire—Cadishead Moss. Norfolk—Bramerton 
Common. Nottinghamshire—Mansfield Woodhouse Forest, Oxton. 
Oxfordshire— Cowley Open Fields, the Marsh, Bullingdon Green, 
and Elder Stubbs ; Oatlands, Botley, and Osney; and i ew Suffolk 


—Bell, Swan, and Silverlace Greens. Westmoreland—Firbank Fells. 
Yorkshire—Dent, Oakworth. 


LARCENY ACTS AMENDMENT. 
[12 Victorie, c.11.—April 3d, 1849.] 


An Act to amend the Laws in England and Ireland relative to Larceny 
and other Offences connected therewith. 


After reciting the provisions of the Acts of the 7 and 8 Geo. IV., 
c. 29, and 9 Geo. IV., c. 55, § 1 declares that from May 1, 1849, the 
unishment of transportation is abolished in the case of simple 
arceny, but every person convicted of larceny to be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to be otherwise punished as by the said Acts 
provided. Tenants and lodgers ({ 2) stealing from houses to the 
value of more than dl., and larceny (§ 3), after two previous summary 
convictions, to continue liable to the punishment of transportation. 
indictments against persons twice convicted (§ 4) it shall be suffi- 


cient to state the fact, and certified copies of conviction are to be 
received as evidence. 
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PAUPERS MAINTAINED BY CONTRACT. 


[12 Victorie, c. 13.—May 11th, 1849.] 


An Act to provide a more effectual Regulation and Control over the 
Maintenance of Poor Persons in Houses not being the Workhouses of 
any Union or Parish. 


The first section of this Act empowers the Poor Law Board “ to 
make and issue all such rules, orders, and regulations for the manage- 
ment and government of any house or establishment wherein any 
poor person shall be lodged, boarded, or maintained, for hire or re- 
muneration, under any contract or agreement entered into by the 
proprietor, manager, or superintendent of such house or establish- 
ment, or on his behalf, with any guardians, overseers, or other per- 
sons having the ordering or management of the poor in any union or 
parish, or for the education of any poor children therein, in like 
manner and to the same extent as the said Commissioners are by 
law empowered to do in the case of any workhouse belonging to an 
union or parish; and all such rules, orders, and regulations, sha 
have the like effect as other rules, orders, and regulations, of the said 
Commissioners, and shall be obeyed accordingly, with the like penal- 
ties on any neglect or disobedience thereof, to be enforced upon sum- 
mary conviction, as penalties under the 4 and 5 William IV. c. 76.” 
Lunatic asylums, hospitals, schools, and other institutions supported 
by public subscriptions are exempted by § 2. 

By {3 they are empowered to direct their rules to the managers of 
such houses, and by $ 4, on finding just cause, they may forbid the re- 
ception or retention of any poor in such house, and after giving notice 
in writing no guardian or overseer is to send any poor person to such 
house. The Poor Law Commissioners may also ($ 5) remove or dismiss 
any officer employed in such house whom they may deem unfit or in- 
competent to perform his duties, and (§ 6) they may regulate the mode 
in which any contract shall have been made for the lodging, board, 
or maintenance, of the poor in such house. Section 7 empowers them 
to appoint a person, either temporarily or permanently, to inspect 
houses or establishments used for the reception and maintenance of 
such poor persons, to be paid by the guardians or overseers of the 
several unions from which such poor persons shall have been sent; 
any justice of the peace also ¢§ 8) has Bola to inspect such houses 
whenever he pleases, and the General Board of Health may authorize 
a superintending inspector to visit any such houses, examine its state 
and condition, and report thereon to the Board. 

Sections 9, 10, and 11, are the interpretation clauses confining the 
Act to England and Wales, and empowering an alteration during the 
session, if necessary. 7, 


t 


POOR LAWS, IRELAND (RATE IN AID). 


[12 Victorize, c. 24.—May 24th, 1849.] 


An Act to make provision until the 31st of December, 1850, for a 
General Rate in Aid of certain distressed Unions and Electoral Di- 
visions in Ireland. 


_ The first section of this Act declares that it is expedient for a 
limited time to make further provision for the relief of the destitute 
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r of certain districts in Ireland, and therefore authorizes the Poor 
aw Commissioners in Ireland, with the approval of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to fix the amount they may deém necessary for such relief, 
and to ‘‘ assess the same upon the several unions in Ireland in pro- 
portion to the annual value of the property in each union rateable to 
the relief of the poor according to the valuation thereof for poor rates 
in force for the time being; provided that the sum so to be levied 
in any union shall not exceed sixpence in the pound on such annual 
value,” in one year. On receipt of the order for the levy of such rate, 
(§ 2), the amount is to be forthwith collected, and to be paid by the 
treasurer of each union into the Bank of Ireland to the credit of 
‘The General Rate in Aid Account.’ The Commissioners of the 
Treasury (§3) are to direct the disposal of such money, either for 
the purpose of affording relief to poor persons in any union, or of 
assisting emigration, or of repaying advances made out of the Con- 
solidated Fund; from which ($4) the Treasury are empowered to 
advance as loans such sums as they think fit, not exceeding 100,000/. 
in the whole. Accounts of the sums received and expended under 
this Act are, by § 5, to be made up in a prescribed form for the years 
ending Dec. 31st, 1849, and 1850, and laid before parliament. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 


[12 and 13 Victoria, c. 29.—June 26th, 1849.] 


An Act to amend the Laws in force for the Encouragement of British 
Shipping and Navigation, 

By the first clause the whole or parts of the following Acts are re- 
pealed from Jan. 1, 1850 :—the 8 and 9 Vict. c.88; 8 and 9 Vict. c. 89, 
ss.3, 5,7, and9; 8 and 9 Vict. c. 93, ss. 2, 4, and 44; 8 and 9 Vict. 
c. 86, 5.63; 7 and8 Vict. c. 112, s.37; 37 Geo, III. c.117; 4Geo. IV. 
c. 80, s. 20; 4 Geo. IV. c.77; 5 Geo. IV. c. 1; 8 and 9 Vict.c. 90, 5.8; 
and 6 and 6 Vict. c.14,s.8. Sections 2 and 3 then enact that no 

oods or passengers shall be carried coastwise betwixt the Isle of 

an, or the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, and 
the United Kingdom, nor betwixt each other; nor (§4) from one 
part to another of any British possession in Asia, Africa, or America, 
except in British vessels ; but § 5 empowers the Queen in Council to 
regulate the coasting trade of any colony, or of any two or more 
colonies with each other, on the address of the legislatures of such 
colony or colonies. In like manner, by § 6, the coasting trade of 
India may be regulated by the Governor-General; such regulations 
to be transmitted to England, and laid before parliament, 

No ship (§ 7) to be deemed a British ship unless duly registered as 
such, and navigated in any part of the world by a British master, 
and a q@ew of which at least three-fourths are British seamen; and 
if employed in the coasting trade or home fishery, the whole of the 
crew to be British: but if in any foreign port, or in British India, a 
due proportion of British seamen cannot be procured, a certificate to 
that effect from the collector or comptroller of Customs will exempt 
from penalty, and if there is one British seaman for every twenty 
tons of the ship’s burthen, it is to be deemed sufficient, though the 
number of other seamen should exceed one-fourth. British seamen 
(§ 8) are to be deemed such as are natural-born subjects of her Ma- 
jesty, or have been naturalized by Act of parliament, or the legis- 
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lature of any British possession, or have received letters of denization, 
or have become British subjects by conquest or cession of country, 
or natives of places within the limits of the Charter of the East India 
Company, or who may have served in her Majesty’s ships of war, in 
time of war, fora space of three years. The relative proportion of 
British seamen may be altered ({ 9) by royal proclamation. 

In cases where British vessels are subjected in any foreign countries 
to restrictions as to their voyages, or the articles they may import or 
export, the Queen is empowered (§ 10) to place such country by order 
in council on as nearly as possible the same footing in British ports 
as that on which British ships are placed in ports of such country ; 
and where duties are placed on British ships or goods greater than 
those on native ships, or on goods imported by them, additional duties 
may be imposed ($ 11) on the ships and goods of such country as her 
Majesty in council may deem sufficient to countervail such differential 
duties, Such orders in council (§ 12) to specify what ships are to be 
considered ships of the country to which the order applies; and the 
order (§.13) may be revoked at her Majesty’s pleasure. - The orders, 
when made ($14), are to be published twice in the Gazette within 
fourteen days, and copies are to be laid before parliament. 

If goods are imported or exported, or carried coastwise, contrary 
to the provisions of this Act (§ 15), they are liable to forfeiture, and 
the master to a penalty of 100/. 

All penalties and forfeitures (§ 16) incurred under this Act are to 
be sued for and recovered under the provisions of the 8 and 9 Vict. 
c.87, and the costs of all proceedings are to be defrayed out of the 
consolidated duties of Customs. : 

§ 17 defines who may be owners of British vessels; § 18 gives the 

‘form of registration certificate ; and $19 the form of declaration to 
be made by The owner or owners before such certificate is granted. 
Vessels under fifteen tons (§ 20), if wholly owned and navigated by 
British subjects, need not be registered, if confined to the navigation 
of the British coasts and rivers ; nor if engaged in the Newfoundland 
fishery, or trading coastwise within its limits, when not having a 
fixed deck, nor exceeding thirty tons burthen. 

This Act (§ 21) is to come into operation on Jan. Ist, 1850. 


PASSENGERS’ ACT, 1849. 
[12 & 13 Victoriz, c. 33.—July 13, 1849.] 


An Act for regulating the Carriage of Passengers in Merchant Vessels. 

This Act embodies and amends all the previous regulations, and 

1 repeals, from and after Oct. 1, 1849, the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 107,8 & 9 

ic. c..14, 10 & 11 Vic. c. 103, and 11 & 12 Vic. c. 6, except as to 
existing liabilities and orders in council issued under them, which are 
to remain in force until altered or revoked by order in council. § 2 
defines: the short title of the Act to be Passengers’ Act, 1849; and 
§3 is the interpretation clause. ; ; 

The Act (§ 4) is declared to extend to every prspenger ship leaving 
the United Kingdom for any place out of Europe, or within the 
Mediterranean Sea, but not to ships of war or transports, nor to 
steam-vessels carrying mails. ; 

The Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners are appointed 
($5) to carry this Act into execution; and they are to nominate (§ 6) 
the necessary emigration officers and assistant emigration officers, but 
existing appointments to continue witil revoked. The duties of the 
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Emigration Officer ( § 7) may be performed by the assistant in the 
absence of the chief, or by the chief cystom house officer, in any port 
where there may be no emigration officer or assistant. Every facility 
is to be given (§ 8) by the master of every ship carrying passengers to 
the emigration officers for inspecting such ship, and for ascertaining 
that the provisions of this Act have been duly complied with. 

No passenger ship (§ 9) shall be allowed to clear out without a cer- 
tificate under the hand of the emigration officer; nor (§ 10) with a 
greater number of persons on board than in the proportion, including 
the crew and the master, of one person to every two tons of the 
registered tonnage, nor with a less superficial space for each ger 
than twelve superficial feet on the main deck and on the deck imme- 
diately below the same, or in any compartment of either appropriated 
to passengers not being bona fide cabin passengers ; the space to be 
fifteen feet if the ship has to pass within the tropics, or if the dura- 
tion of the voyage is computed to exceed twelve weeks ; and no pas- 
senger is to be carried on an orlop deck: the penalty on the master 
for an infringement of these provisions is for a sum not less than 2I. 
nor more than 5/. for each passenger so taken in excess, Children 
under a year old (§ 11) are not to be computed ; between that age and 
fourteen two are to be computed as one, all others to be reckoned as 
persons or passengers; and two lists of passengers are required to be 
made out in a certain form ({ 12 and schedule A), each signed by the 
master and the custom house officer, one to be retained by the custom 
house officer, and one by the master, to be exhibited by him to the 
custom house officer or consul at any port where passengers may land, 
and to be delivered to the custom house officer at the port of final 
discharge; if additional passengers:are taken at any port after the 
clearance certificate has been given, the names are to be added (§ 13) 
to the master’s list, and a separate list left with the Custom house 
officer of such port, who shall also countersign the master’s list. 

No passenger ship ($ 14) is to be allowed to clear out unless she 
has been surveyed by a competent surveyor, and her fitness certified, 
whether the ship be foreign or British. The decks in such shi 
(§ 15) are to be not less than an inch and a half in thickness; the 
height between decks to be not less than six feet: there are to be not 
more than two tiers of berths on any one deck, of which the lowest 
is to be not less than six inches from the floor of the deck beneath it, 
and of which the dimensions of each are to be not less than six feet 
in length, and — inches in width, for each passenger: persons 
above the age of fourteen of different sexes, except husband and 
wife, not to be placed in the same berth, and no berth occupied by 
passengers during the voyage to be taken down within forty-eight 
hours of the arrival of such ship at her port of final discharge, unless 
all the passengers shall have voluntarily quitted her within that time. 
Passengers during the voyage (weather permitting) are to have free 
access to and from the between decks by the whole of each hatchway 
situated over the space appropriated to their use, and these hatch- 
ways are to be kept clear; but if the main hatchway be not one of 
them, the emigration officer at the port of clearance may direct such 
other provision for insuring air and light to the between decks as he 
may consider requisite; and in case of non-compliance with his 
directions, the owner, charterer, or master, incurs a penalty not ex- 
ceeding 50/.: any passenger ship carrying as many as 100 passengers 
must also have a proper ventilating apparatus before she can clear 
out. Every passenger ship (§ 17) must carry two boats if between 
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one hundred and two hundred tons, three boats if between two hun- 
dred and five hundred tons, and carrying more.than fifty passengers, 
and four boats if above five hundred tons, and carrying more than 
two hundred passengers; in every case one boat to be a long boat, 
and one to be properly fitted as a life boat, and each ship to have two 
properly fitted life buoys kept constantly ready for use. No passen- 
ger ship (§ 18) to clear out unless manned with a proper complement 
of seamen; nor may she receive on board as cargo (§ 19) gunpowder, 
vitriol, guano, — hides, or anything likely to endanger the safety 
of the ship or the health of the passengers. 
20 defines how the length of voyages is to be computed, namely,— 
o North America, except the West Coast thereof, ten weeks : 
To the West Indies, ten weeks: 
To any part of the East Coast of the Continent of Central or South 
America northward of 25° §. lat., except British Guiana, twelve weeks : 
To the West Coast of Africa, twelve weeks: 
To the Cape of Good Hope or the Falkland Islands, or to any part 
of the East Coast of South America south of 25° S. lat., fifteen weeks: 
To the Mauritius and to the Western Coast of America south of the 
Equator, eighteen weeks : 
To Ceylon, twenty weeks : 
To Western Australia, twenty weeks : 
To any other of the Australian Colonies, twenty-two weeks: 
To New Zealand and to the Western Coast of America North of the 
Equator, twenty-four weeks: . 
The Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, by notice in the 
London Gazette, may alter the above, or fix the time for other places. 
No passenger ship to clear out (§ 21) until provisions and water 
are supplied at the expense of the owner or charterer, and properly 
stowed away, of such quality as shall be approved by the emigration 
officer, and in such quantities as to afford the allowance for each pas- 
senger as hereafter prescribed ; a conviction for a fraudulent clear- 
ance in this matter involves a penalty not exceeding 100/,, nor less 
than 501. The water (§ 22) must be in tanks or casks, properly 
charred inside, not made of tir or soft wood, not containing more than 
300 gallons in each, and to be approved of by the emigration officer ; 
the provisions and water (F 238) are to be surveyed by the emigration 
officer before clearing out, but if the ship be destined to call at any 
intermediate port or place, the supply of water may be limited to the 
uantity requisite for the supply to such place, subject to certain con- 
itions. The dietary scale ($ 24) during the voyage is to be, for each 
adult passenger, ‘‘of water at least three quarts daily, and of pro- 
visions after the rate per week of 2}lbs. of bread or biscuit, not 
inferior in quality to what is usually called navy biscuit, llb. of 
wheaten flour, dlbs. of oatmeal, 2lbs. of rice, 20z. of tea, 3lb. of sugar, 
and 4lb. of molasses: such issues of provisions to be made in advance, 
and not less often than twice a week, the first of such issues to be 
made on the day of embarkation: potatoes, when good and sound, 
may be substituted for either the oatmeal or rice, in the proportion of 
dlbs, of potatoes to 1lb. of oatmeal or rice; and in ships clearing out 
_ from Liverpool, or from Irish or Scotch ports, oatmeal may be substi- 
tuted in equal pansies for the whole or any part of the issues of 
rice ;’’ but the Emigration Commissioners (§ 24), by notice in the 
London Gazette, may modify the above scale. Every passenger ship 
(§ 26) must have a place for cooking and proper apparatus, and if 
Carrying more than 100 passengers must have a sea-faring person 
rated as ship’s cook, for the purpose of cooking for the passengers. 
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No passenger ship having as many as fifty passengers ({ 27), if the 
length of the intended voyage shall exceed six weeks, nor in any case 
if the number of passengers exceed*one hundred, shall clear out 
unless a properly qualified medical practitioner be on board duly 
rated, mad not objected to by the emigration officer; except in ships 
bound to North America, when, if fourteen clear superficial feet 
instead of twelve be allowed to each passenger, a medical practitioner 
wey. be dispensed with. Every passenger ship (} 28) must be fur- 
nished by the owner or charterer with a medicine chest, to be approved 
of as sufficient by the emigration officer; and before clearing out 
(§ 29) the medicine chest must be inspected by some medical prac- 
titioner appointed by the emigration officer, who shall certify to the 
sufficiency thereof: he is also to examine the passengers to ascertain 
that they are free from infectious diseases; if any such are found 
(§ 30) they may be relanded, with their clothes and effects, and their 
passage money ({ 31) is to be returned to them by the owner or 
charterer; which is also to be done (§ 32) in case of proceeding 
without them, or if for want of room they cannot be taken, together 
with such sum not exceeding 10/. as the magistrate may adjudicate, 
unless within forty-eight hours another equally eligible vm tal pro- 
vided, and in the meantime subsistence money is to be paid them. 

In case of detention beyond the day appointed for sailing (§ 33), 
the owner or charterer shall pay one chilling per day as subsistence 
money for every person so delayed, either to themselves or to the emi- 
gration officer of the port, unless they are received on board and there 
provided for: and in case of any passenger ship being wrecked (§ 34), 
or from any other cause coon from landing her passengers at the 
destined port, a passage shall be found within six weeks either by the 
same vessel when efficiently prepared, or by some other, or in default 
passengers may recover compensation by summary process. No pas- 
senger to be landed (§ 35), without his consent, at any other port than 
the one contracted for; and each passenger (§ 36) is to be maintained, 
and be allowed to sleep, on board the ship for forty-eight hours after 
its arrival at the port of destination; nor is snything in this Act (§ 37) 
to take away or abridge the right of action of any passenger for any 
breach of the contract. Ships detained after clearing for more than 
seven days, or putting back into any port or place of the United 
Kingdom (§ 38), must obtain a fresh certificate of having the requi- 
site quantities of provisions and stores from the emigration officer 
under a penalty not exceeding 100/., nor less than 50/., and must pro- 
duce the master’s list of paengine to the emigration officer under a 
penalty not exceeding 10/. nor less than 2. 

Her Majesty in council is empowered (§ 39) to issue, alter, or 
revoke, from time to time, rules and orders for preserving cleanliness 
and ventilation on board passenger ships ; and the surgeon or master 
(§ 40) is empowered to enforce obedience to such regulations, and any 
one guilty of disobedience to such regulations incurs a penalty not 
exceeding 2/., and if brought before two justices of the peace may 
also be committed to — for any period not exceeding one month. 

The Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners (§ 41) are to 
prepare an abstract of this Act, and of the orders in council, of which 
six copies are to be given to every master, together with two copies 
of this Act, the Act to be shown to any passenger on his demand for 
perusal, and copies of the abstract to be posted in at least two con- 
spicuous places on board the ship: the master to be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 40s. per day for each day he neglects; and any one de- 
facing or destroying the same also incurs a penalty not exceeding 40s. 
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- The sale of spirits ($ 42) is forbidden in any passenger ship undcr 
a penalty not exceeding 20/. nor less than 5/. for each offence. 

Before clearing out (} 43) the owner or charterer, or some one on 
his behalf, shall enter into a bond in a form prescribed for the due 
performance of the requirements of this Act, and of any order in 
council, and also for the payment of penalties that may be incurred, 
such bond to be exempt from stamp duty, and any suit thereon for 
any breach of the requirements must be brought within twelve months 
of the return of the ship or the master to the United Kingdom. 

§ 44 enacts that no person is to act as a passage broker in respect of 
passengers to North America without a license, and entering into a 
bond, with two sureties, for 200/., in a prescribed form, under a penalty 
for each offence not exceeding 50/. nor less than 20/.; and § 45 pre- 
scribes the forms of license, of notice, of proceedings in cases of for- 
feiture, and of notice of the same to the Commissioners. Licenses 
taken out under the previous Act ({ 46) to be in force until Feb. 1, 
1850, and no longer. 

Contract tickets, in a prescribed form (§ 47), are to be given to each 
passenger to North America under a penalty for neglect not exceed- 
ing 10/. nor less than 5/.; and any owner, master, or broker (§ 48), 
altering or inducing any person to part with, or alter, or destroy, or 
render useless, such contract ticket, incurs a penalty not exceeding 5/. 
nor less than 2. 

Licensed brokers (§ 49) acting as agents and receiving money from 
passengers for North America without a written authority from the 
principals are liable for each offence to a penalty not exceeding 102. nor 
less than 5/., and no person unless acting as agent for a licensed pas- 
sage broker to claim any fee or commission for services rendered to 
emigrants, under penalty not exceeding 5/. nor less than 2/. 

§ 50 imposes a penalty on the master of any passenger ship, not ex- 
ceeding 507, nor less than 5/. for any and each infringement of the 
provisions of the act concerning the certificate for clearing out, the 
passenger lists, the additional lists, the survey of the ship, the pro- 
viding of boats and life buoys, the manning of the ship, the ship- 
ment and the issue of provisions and water, the providing of a cook 
and cooking apparatus, of a-surgeon and medicines, of medical inspec- 
tion before sailing, and for not relanding of diseased passengers; § 51 
imposes a like penalty on the forging or falsifying the form of appli- 
cation for passages or the certificate in support thereof, and § 52 
prescribes the process for recovering the penalties é6r the passage 
money, subsistence money, or any compensation that may become due 
to passengers. § 53 prescribes the payment of the penalties if re- 
covered by a government officer into the government treasury, either 
at home or abroad, but the justices have power to allot a portion, not 
exceeding a half, to parties who may have suffered damage from the 
act for which the penalty is imposed. The burden of proof that a 
ship was not within the provisions of this act (§ 54) is to be on the 
persons claiming such exemption; viva voce evidence to be admitted 
as proof (§ 55) of any person being actually an emigration officer in 
any proceedings under this act ; and a passenger ¢ 56) suing under this 
act for damages or compensation money not to be deemed an incom- 
petent witness. ‘Tender of amends (§ 57), if sufficient, to be a good 
plea in any action; and ten days’ notice of action ({ 58) must be 
given before it can be somiemnticoy nor can an action be brought after 
an interval of more than three months from the time of the committal 
of the act for which the action is brought, and the defendant is at 
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liberty to plead the general issue. If the plaintiff is nonsuited, the 
defendant to have his costs. . 

In Scotland (§ 59) the sheriff substitute or steward substitute to 

aie = like powers and to act in the same manner as justices in 
ngland. 

§ 60 defines a colonial voyage to be from any port or place in any 
of her Majesty’s possessions abroad (except the territories of the 
East India Company) to any other port or place in any of her Majes- 
ty’s possessions of which the duration shall exceed t days: and 
§ 61 extends the provisions of this act to such voyages with certain 
modifications depending on the presumed length of the voyage, which 
the governor of the colony is empowered (§ 62) to fix, and also to 
alter the articles of food and medicine ; this to be done by proclama- 
tion, which is to be transmitted for confirmation or disallowance to 
her Majesty. The governor is also ({ 63) to make provision for the 
survey of ships in the colonies, and for appointing surgeons on board. 

§ 64 gives power to the Governor-General of India in council to 
adopt this act with certain exceptions, to make the necessary modifi- 
cations, and to prescribe the mode of recovering the penalties. 


SEWERS ACTS AMENDMENT. } 
[12 and 13 Victorie, cap. 50.—July 28, 1849. ] 
An Act for further Amending the Laws relating to Sewers. 


This Act, which only contains ten clauses, is chiefly for the purpose 
of facilitating the recovery of penalties imposed by previous Acts. 
The first clause, however, empowers the Commissioners of Sewers to 
partition districts into sub-districts ; and the second enables them to 
make a separate rate for each district; the third, fourth, and fifth 
clauses empower them to nominate a new officer, to be called a dyke- 
reeve, for a district or sub-district, who is to be selected from occu- 
piers of not less than ten acres of sewable land, who is to serve for a 
term not exceeding five years, without fee or reward, and whose duties 
and authorities are to be prescribed by the Commissioners of Sewers ; 
the refusal to serve such office incurs a penalty not exceeding 20. 
and fines not exceeding 40s. in each case are imposable for any breach 
or neglect of the law brought before them on presentment by the 
dyke-reeve. 


COMMONS INCLOSURE, (No. 2.) 
[12 and 13 Victorie, cap. 57.—July 28, 1849.] 


An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 
This is the second Inclosure Act of the session. It authorizes the 

inclosure of the common lands of the following twenty-one places :— 
Cornwall—St.Ive Down. Cumberland—Calder, Crosby and Birkby, 

Ponsonby. Hampshire—Binsted, Rotherwick. Kent—Brasted Chart. 

Norfolk—Brandiston, Haverland, Swannington. Oxfordshire—Harley 

and Crawley. Radnorshire—Creigbyther, St. Harmon. Somersetshire 

—Loxton.  Suffolk—Bedfield Long Green, Bradfield St: George, 

Brockley, Rumburgh. Sussex— Arlington, Hailsham, Hellingly. 
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MARRIAGES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES FACILITATING, 
[12 and 13 Victoria, cap. 68.—July 28, 1849.] 


» An Act for facilitating the Marriages of British Subjects resident in 
Foreign Countries. 


§ 1 repeals so much of the Act 4 Geo. IV. cap. 94, which requires 
the marriage of foreign subjects abroad to be solemnized by a minister 
of the Church of England, in the house or chapel of a British ambas- 
sador or minister, or the chapel of a factory, and legalizes all marriages 
solemnized as by this Act directed. A notice of every intended 
marriage is to be given in a specified form (§ 2) to the consul of the 
district in which the parties may have resided for a calendar month ; 
and the consul (§ 3) is to file the notices, register them, and suspend 
a copy of the notice in some conspicuous place of the consulate 
offices, for seven days if the marriage is to be by license, and for 
twenty-one days if without, for which he is to receive a fee of 10s. 
Duly authorized persons (§ 4) may forbid the marriage; and the like 
consent is required (§ 5) as is necessary to any marriage by license in 
England. here there is no lawful hindrance to the marriage (§ 6) 
the consul on payment of a fee of 20s. may certify on the original 
notice, and also in the register, that license has been granted, and such 
certificate to be deemed a license for such marriage. Any person 
(§ 7) may, on payment of a fee of 20s., enter a caveat against a mar- 
riage, signed with their name and address, and stating the grounds ; 
the consuls then to examine and decide as to the objection, and in 
case of doubt to refer it to the decision of the registrar-general in Eng- 
land, but in case the marriage is refused the aig have an appeal 
to one of her Majesty’s Secretaries of State. the marriage is not 
solemnized within three months from the time of the notice bein 
given, anew notice ({ 8) isrequired. After seven days by license (§ 9) 
or twenty-one days without license, the marriage may be solemnized 
at the British consulate, with open doors, between the hours of eight 
and twelve in the forenoon, in the presence of two or more witnesses, 
according to the rites of the Church of England, or such other form 
as the parties may see fit to adopt, or may be solemnized by the 
consul himself according to a prescribéd form, and the consul ({ 10) 
in either case is to receive a fee of 20s. The consul is to register 
(§ 11) the marriage in duplicate books of prescribed form, and 
transmit the duplicate copy of the same in January of each year 
(§ 12) to the registrar-general through the Secretary of State. After 
marriage (§13) proof of residence or consent not to be deemed 
necessary to establish its validity. ‘The consul (§ 14) may ask the 
several questions required to be registered touching the marriage, and 
in case of any fraudulent marriage under this Act (§ 15) the guilty 
party is to forfeit all property accruing from the marriage, as enacted 
by 4 Geo. IV. cap. 76; and false oaths, declarations, &c. (§ 16) are 
punishable as perjury ; the certificate (§ 17) being deemed sufficient 
evidence of the oath, declaration, &c. asmade. ‘The provisions of the 
- Registration Act are by § 18 extended to this Act. The consuls 
(§ 19) are to be authorized by the Secretary of State to solemnize 
marriages, and in his absence or where there is no resident consuls 
the vice-consul or consular agent. § 20 renders valid marriages that 
have already taken place between British subjects on board a British 
vessel of war, or in the presence of a British ambassador, consul, or 
other minister representing the nation, whether by an ordained 
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minister, or according to other religious ceremonies, or per verba de 
presenti, except wheresuch marriage has been already legally declared 
invalid, and the act (§ 21) is not to affect the question of marriages 
performed otherwise than is herein provided, nor to extend to the 
royal family. 


REGIMENTAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 
[12 and 18 Victoriz, cap. 71.—July 28, 1849.] 


An Act to dissolve Regimental Benefit Societies, and to provide for the 
Application of the Funds of such Societies, and of Regimental Chari- 
table Funds. 

This is a short Act which declares that from its passing all regi- 
mental benefit societies are to cease; the funds are to be paid into the 
Bank of England to the account of the paymaster-general ; from this 
fund annuities are to be purchased for such discharged soldiers as are 
entitled to pensions, and the remainder is to be equitably divided 
among the members of the societies who may be entitled thereto, and 
to be vested in their names in the military savings banks of their 
respective regiments established under the provisions of the 5 and 6 
Vict. cap. 71, to be paid to any one on his discharge, or earlier on the 
recommendation of his commanding officer that it may be for his ad- 
vantage so to receive it. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN. 
{12 and 138 Victorie, cap. 76.—July 28, 1849. 
An Act to protect Women from fraudulent Practices for procuring their 
Defilement 


The first clause enacts that ‘if any person shall, by false pretences, 
false representations, or other fraudulent means, procure any woman 
or child under the age of twenty-one years to have illicit carnal con- 
nexion with any man, such person shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and shall, being duly convicted thereof, suffer imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years, with hard labour,” 

§ 2 enacts that “‘ where any prosecutor or other person shall appear 
before any court on recognizance to prosecute or give evidence against 
any person charged with any offence against this Act, every such 
court is hereby authorized and empowered, whether any bill of indict- 
ment for such charge shall or shall not be actually preferred, to order 
payment of the costs and expenses of the prosecutor, and witnesses 
for the pene panna in the same manner as courts are now by law au- 
erin and empowered to order the same in cases of prosecutions for 

ony. 

§ 3 gives costs as in cases of felony. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND). 
[12 and 13 Victorie cap. 77.—July 28, 1849.] 


This is an important and a long Act of 55 clauses, but as it involves 
chiefly legal proceedings which it will require a professional man to 
conduct, we only select a few of its provisions to show its general 
nature. Commissioners with a secretary and the necessary oflices 


are appointed, who form a court of record to carry it into execution. 
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16 enables an owner of land, or of a lease or leases of land for not 
ess than 60 years unexpired, subject to incumbrance, to apply within 
three years from the passing of the Act to the commissioners to direct 
a sale of such property; or (§ 17) the incumbrancer may apply, 
within the same term, fora like sale; but where the interest and annual 
payments in respect of charges payable out of the annual income 
(§ 22) do not exceed half the net annual income, the commissioners 
are not to make an order for the sale of the property on the applica- 
tion of the incumbrancer. The sale is to be made (§ 23) subject to 
existing tenancies, leases, or under-leases, and may also be made sub- 
ject to such annual charge as the commissioners may direct. The 
sale is to be made under the direction of the commissioners (§ 24), 
and the conveyance or assignment signed by two of them under their 
seal to be sufficient. Where an incumbrancer ({ 26) becomes the pur- 
chaser, the commissioners may authorize him to retain the amount of 
his incumbrance, and to pay the balance into the Bank of Ireland. 
Where application is made({ 43) for the sale of an undivided share of 
any property, the commissioners may direct a partition, and allot the 
portions to the respective parties in severalty, and §§ 44 and 46 
empower them to effect changes of property for the objects of this 


Act even where such property is not liable to be sold under its pro- 
visions. 


STAMPS, &c. ALLOWANCES. 
[12 and 13 Victorie, cap. 80.—August 1, 1849.] 


An Act to repeal the Allowances on the Purchase of Stamps, and for the 
Receiving and Accounting for the Duties on Gold and Silver Plate, 
and to grant other Allowances in lieu thereof. 


By this Act all former allowances on the purchase of stamps, and 
on the payment of the stamp duty on gold and silver plate, are re- 
pealed, and instead thereof it is declared that from and after Oct. 10, 
1849, the following allowances only are to be granted :— 
‘* To any person who at one and the same time shall produce at the 
office of the commissioners of Inland Revenue in London or Dublin 
to be stamped, or shall purchase of the said commissioners at their 
office in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, vellum, parchment, or paper 
stamped with stamps (not being labels for medicines), under the value 
respectively of 10/. each, but to the amount or value in the whole of 
301. or upwards, 1/. 10s. for every 100/., and so in proportion for any 
greater or less sum not under 301. 
‘To any person who shall at one and the same time purchase of 
the commissioners of Inland Revenue, at their office in London or 
Edinburgh, stamped labels for medicines the duty whereon shall 
amount to 50/. or upwards, 5/. for every 100/., and so on in propor- 
tion for any greater or less sum not under 501. 
“For receiving the duty for and in respect of gold plate or silver 
plate made or wrought in Great Britain or Ireland, paying the same, 
and ing out the Accounts according to the directions of the seve- 
ral Acts of Parliament in that behalf made, 1/. for every 100/. so 
received, paid, and accounted for, and so in proportion for any 
greater or less sum.”’ 

_ The allowances are to be under the care and charge of the commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, and all former powers, provisions, regu- 
lations, and directions, to remain in full effect. — 
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PILOTAGE. 


[12 and 13 Victoria, c. 88.—August 1, 1849.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to Pilotage. 


This Act enacts that masters and mates of merchant vessels may, 
after lodging testimonials of sobriety and good conduct with the cor- 
poration of the Trinity House, or other legally constituted authorities 
for regulating the pilotage of any port or district, present themselves 
for examination by the proper authoritics, and if approved of shall 
receive a certificate declaring them competent to pilot the vessel of 
which they may be masters or mates within the limits in regard of 
which they shall have passed their examination without the aid of a 
licensed pilot, but they must in no case employ the assistance of an 
unlicensed pilot, nor may the certificate be granted for places in which 
the authorities have not full jurisdiction. The certificate is to be 
granted for a year, but renewable from time to time at the discretion 
of the persons authorized to grant the same. 


CUSTOMS. 
[12 and 13 Victoria, c. 90.—August 1, 1849.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to Customs. 


By § 1 this Act comes into operation from the time of its passing. 
i? enacts that snuff the produce of and coming directly from the 

nited States of America may be imported in packages of not less 
than 150lbs. weight into any port into which tobacco may be now im- 
ported, and § 3 cigarillos or cigarettoes in packages of not less than 
75lbs. weight, but packages of tobacco or snuff where now required 
to be of a certain weight may not (§4) be separated or divided inter- 
nally into separate packages. 

In case (§5) any dispute arises as to the amount of duty to be paid 
on any goods imported, the importer is to deposit the amount de- 
manded, on doing which, and passing the entries, the goods are to be 
delivered, and the importer may then bring an action for the amount 
he deems he has overpaid. The amount deposited (§ 6) is to be car- 
ried to the account of the crown, and if an action be not brought 
within three months the deposit is to be deemed the proper duty, and 
retained; but if on an action it is found that too much has been 
charged, the excess is to be returned forthwith to the importer, with 
£5 per cent. interest. 

§$ 7 to 15 contain various regulations to be observed and enforced 
by the masters of vessels and the custom-house officers, and of which 
of course a!] practically engaged will be duly informed. $ 16 to 27 
are for the prevention of emuggli g- By § 16 the8 and 9 Vict. c. 87 
is repealed so far as relates to the licensing of vessels and boats, § 17 
empowers the commissioners of customs to make regulations as to the 
mode and limits in which vessels and boats not exceeding 170 tons 
burthen are to be navigated, and the arms and ammunition they may 
c ; and § 18 empowers officers of the army, navy, or marines, duly 
employed for the prevention of smuggling, to seize any boat or vessel 
used contrary to such regulations, and declares such boat or vessel to 
be forfeited, unless (§ 19) the commissioner may have granted a spe- 
cial license on such terms as may be expressed im the license ; which 
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license (§ 20) may be revoked or the terms altered at their discretion. 
Former licenses ({ 21) are to remain valid until revoked or super- 
seded. Vessels made use of for the removal of uncustomed or prohi- 
bited goods are declared (§ 22) liable to seizure and forfeiture, and 
the owner to pay a penalty equal to the value of the boat, if not 
exceeding 1000/. These regulations ({ 23) are to extend to the Chan- 
nel Islands, and notices of the regulations are to be printed and posted 
in each custom house (§ 24), and copies delivered to owners and 
masters on application. 4 26 fixes the penalty for smuggling at 100. 
or treble the value of the goods; § 26 fixes the fees (by a schedule) 
_payable to justices’ clerks in cases of prosecution under this Act; 
and § 27 empowers the lords of the treasury or the commissioners of 
the customs to distribute the rewards on seizures as they may see fit. 

§ 28 repeals the provision of the Act 8 and 9 Vict. c. 89 so far as 
relates to the issue of Mediterranean passes. 

§ 29 imposes the following new rates of duty upon embroidery and 
needlework—for every 100/. value a duty of 15/. from foreign countries, 
and of 5l. from British possessions ; on men’s boots and shoes, if the 
quarter do not exceed 2} inches or the vamp 4 inches, a duty of 7s. 
per dozen pair; if above those dimensions, but not exceeding 6 inches 
in height from the sole inside, 10s. 6d. per dozen pair; if exceeding 
those dimensions, 14s. per dozen pair; on wild nutmegs, not in the 
shell, 5d. per pound; on wines of any description not otherwise 
charged in any other acts, 2s. 9d. per gallon; on the lees of such wine, 
2s. 9d. per gallon; on coffee, kiln-dried, roasted, or ground, after 
January 1, 1850, 8d. per pound from foreign countries, 5d. per pound 
from British possessions. But such goods as shall have been ware- 
housed at the commencement of these duties (§30) are to be liable to 
them ; the duties (§ 31) to be as formerly under the management of 
the commissioners of customs; and when new duties (§ 32) are im- 
posed goods are to be liable to the former duties until the new duties 

come chargeable. 

When warehoused spirits are re-gauged (§ 33) at the request of the 
importer the duty is to be charged on the quantity so ascertained, but 
if not delivered for three months the importer may have them then 
gauged again. 

From the passing of this Act the duty ({ 34) upon corn, grain, 
meal, and flour, is to be paid upon importation and entry even when 
warehoused ; all goods in warehouse whatever ({ 35) shall be charge- 
able with the duties when delivered to which they were liable at the 
time of entry; and goods warehoused (§ 36) and not cleared within 
seven years may be sold for payment of the duty, the surplus, if any, 
being paid to the owner, or if not worth the duty, may be destroyed. 

§ 37 declares that any Act relating to the customs done in her Ma- 
jesty’s possessions abroad by the proper officers, to be deemed as valid 
as if done by any collector or comptroller or other officer of the 
customs, 

Muscovado sugar is declared (§ 38) admissible into the Isle of Man 
on payment of a duty of 1s. per cwt., and tea on payment of a duty 
of ls. per pound. By § 39 this Act is to be registered in the royal 
courts of Guernsey and Jersey. 

§ 40 provides that any alteration made by the lords of the treasury 
as to the limits of ports shall not affect the powers of trustees ap- 
pointed under the 4 and 5 Wm. IV. oc. 52; the tonnage duty on ships 
entering the port of London imposed by the 39 Geo. III. c. 69, for the 

improvement of the said port, is repealed by § 41, so fay as relates to 
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their Peng paid to the commissioners of customs, and they are trans- 


ferred by } 42 to the management of the corporation of London. 


Goods brought into docks ({ 43) arenot to be landed or warehoused 
without being duly entered. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS PREVENTION BILL. 
[12 and 13 Victorie, c. 92.—August 1, 1849.] 
An Act for the more effectual Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


* The first section repeals the Acts 5 and 6 Wm, IV. c. 59, and 7 
Wn. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 66, respecting cruelty to animals, except as to 
offences committed before the passing of this Act. 

§ 2 enacts that ‘if any person shall from and after the passing of 
this Act cruelly beat, ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, or torture, or cause 
or procure to be cruelly beaten, ill-treated, overdriven, abused, or 
tortured, any animal, every such offender shall for every such offence 
forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding 5/.” 

By § 3 every person keeping or acting in the management of any 
place for bull, bear, or badger baiting, or for dog or cock fighting, or 
other kind of animal domestic or wild, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 5/. per day while so using the place, or suffering it to be so 
used, and any person assisting at such practices to be liable to a pe- 
nalty not exceeding 5l. for each offence. 

Where injury is done by such practices (§ 4) either to the animal or 
to any person or property, a justice of the peace may award compen- 
sation to an amount not exceeding 10/., but such compensation, or the 
imprisonment in consequence of non-payment, is not to affect the 
punishment to which the offender is liable for the cruelty to the ani- 
mal, and nothing in this act to prevent any proceeding where the 
amount of damage is not sought to be recovered under this act. 

Persons impounding animals (§ 5) must provide them with sufficient 
food and water, and if they refuse or neglect to do so they are liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 20s, for each offence ;. and when any animal 
shall continue for twelve hours without sufficient food and water, any 
person is empowered, without being liable to an action for trespass, 
to open the pound, and to supply the animal so long as it is confined, 
and the reasonable cost for so doing shall be paid to such person by 
the owner before the animal is released, or it may be recovered in the 
same way as the penalties under this Act. 

§§ 7 to 11 contain regulations as to the slaughtering of horses and 
cattle not.intended for butchers’ meat. 

A penalty not exceeding 3l. for the first offence ($ 12), and 5/, for 
every subsequent offence, is inflicted on any one carrying animals in 
any vehicle so as to cause unnecessary pain. 

Any constable is empowered ({§ 13) to apprehend any offender and 
convey him forthwith before a justice of the peace ; who may deter- 
mine on the same; and also on the complaint of ony penson. (§ 14) 
without information in writing, within one month of the committal of 
the offence ; and if the offender be not in custody may summon him to 
appear, and on his appearance, or in default of appearance, award 
such penalty or compensation as he thinks meet, together with the 
costs of conviction. 

The summons ({ 15) may be served on the offender personally or 
left at his usual or last known place of abode; or the justice ({ 16) 
without summons may issue a warrant for his apprehension on sufficient 
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grounds being given upon oath. The justice also (§ 17) may summon 
witnesses to appear, and compel their appearance. Offenders not pay- 
ing the penalty ({ 18) may be committed to the house of correction for 
any term not exceeding two months, with or without hard labour, but 
two justices or one police magistrate may, instead of a penalty, com- 
mit the offender for any term not exceeding three months, with or 
without hard labour as they see fit. 

Vehicles or animals (§ 19) in charge of any one accused of an 
offence under this act may be taken possession of by any consta- 
ble, and placed in a place of security, and any expenses incurred 
for keeping the same, and the amount of the penalty, if any, must be 
paid by the person in charge of the same, or by the owner, and in 
default may be sold for that purpose. 

Any person (§ 20) obstructing a constable or pound keeper in his 
duty under this act is liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/. 

One moiety of the penalties (§ 21) is to be paid to the prosecutor, 
the other to the use of the poor of the parish in which the offence was 
committed, but in Ireland to such hospital, infirmary, or dispensary, 
as the justice shall direct; but any sum awarded as compensation for 
damage shall be paid to the sufferer. 

Proprietors of stage carriages, or of carts, waggons, or other vehi- 
cles cb 22) may be summoned to produce their servants when com- 
plained against, and if not produced are liable to the penalty or 
compensation to which the offender would be liable, which however 
may be recovered from the offender; or if the owner do not give a 
satisfactory excuse for not producing the offender, the justice may 
impose a fine of 40s. so often as he shall be summoned to produce the 
offender and shall fail to do so. 

§ 23 gives the form of conviction; § 24 provides that convictions 
shall be transmitted to the general or quarter sessions; § 25 gives 
eet of appeal to the general or quarter sessions for sums exceeding 

0s.; § 26 enacts that convictions are not to be removed into the supe- 
rior courts or quashed for want of form; § 27 prescribes the course of 
action brought in consequence of any proceedings under this act ; 
§ 28 further regulates the proceedings; § 29 is the interpretation 
clause; and § 30 declares that the act is not to extend to Scotland. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS. 
[12 and 13 Victorie, c. 93.—August 1, 1849.] 
An Act to amend the Metropolitan Sewers Act. 


The greater part of the clauses of this Act, which contains only 18, 
are for extending the powers of the commissioners and regulating 
their proceedings. The most important are—{ 4, which enables the 
co ioners to make compensation in cases of accidental damage ; 
§ 5, which enables them to remove soil or other matter, or conduct 
any works connected therewith, in the day time, notwithstanding any 
act to the contrary, but the persons employed must take all reason- 
able precautions to prevent any annoyance or nuisance, under the 
liability of incurring a penalty not exceeding 5l. for each offence ; and 
$9, by which the commissioners are empowered to order payment by 
the owner or occupier of any premises, of contribution toward the 
original expense of a sewer made within thirty-five years before the 
passing of this Act, where the existing drain is not considered suffi- 
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cient for the purpose of drainage. Some of the clauses provide for 
the recovery of rates and contributions, 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
[12 & 13 Victoria, cap. 94.—August 1, 1849.] 


An Act for confirming certain Provisional Orders of the General Board of 
Health, and for other matters relative to the Public Health, and the 
Improvement of Towns and populous Places, 


The first seven clauses confirm the orders of the board for the elec- 
tion of local boards of health in several towns and districts. § 8 
enables the local boards of health to contract for the lighting of their 
— districts ; the others, 9 to 13, are explanatory of the former 

ct. 


SMALL DEBTS ACT AMENDMENT. 
[12 & 13 Victorie, cap. 101.—Angust 1, 1849.} 


An Act to amend the Act for the more easy Recovery of Small Debts and 
Demands in England, and to abolish certain Inferior Courtsof Record. 


The first five clauses repeal so much of the previous Act as allowed 
of debtors being committed to the common gaol or house of correction, 
and enacts that in future they shall only be imprisoned in a debtor’s 
prison, except in cases of contempt; but where the debtor’s prison is 
crowded, or at an inconvenient distance, the Secretary of State may 
authorize commitment to the house of correction. 

§ 6 empowers the Secretary of State, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, to alter the rate of fees payable on proceedings in the County 
Courts; and § 7 directs the application of the money so received. 

So much of the 9 & 10 Vict. cap. 95, as enacts that the clerk of the 
county court shall make the contracts for furnishing, cleaning, light- 
ing, and supplying with books and stationery, is repealed by § 8; and 
the Treasury is empowered to provide and defray the expense of the 
same by the agency of such officer of the court as they may think fit. 

§ 9 provides for the payment of the expenses incurred under the 
10 & 11 Vict. cap. 102 (the Act abolishing the Court of Review, 
and making alterations in the jurisdictions in the Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy and Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors), and for applying 
the surplus of the general fund of any court to the | mage of the 
— of any other court of which the general fund may be insuf- 

cient, 

§ 10 empowers the judge of any court held under the 9 & 10 Vict., 
cap. 95, to authorize any of the bailiffs appointed by the high bailiff 
to act as brokers and appraisers in selling or valuing goods taken in 
execution under the sald Act. 

So much of the said Act as requires notice of the intention of 
making any order in council to be published in the London Gazette, is 
repealed by § 11. 

By § 12, the Lord Chancellor may appoint five judges of the county 
courts to make such general rules Le orders as they may deem expe- 
dient, as to the practice and proceedings in the courts held under the 
said Act, which rules must be submitted to three judges of the superior 
courts, of whom one must be a chief justice, who may allow, amend, 
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or disallow, the same; and when approved by them, must be laid 
before parliament, and are not to come into effect until they have so 
lain for six weeks. 

By § 183, from and after the passing of this Act, no action or suit is 
to be commenced in the Marshalsea Court, the Palace Court, or the 


Peveril Court; all the powers of the said courts ($14) are to cease on © 


Dec. 1, 1849; and actions and suits then depending are to be trans- 
ferred to the Court of Common Pleas, or to the roper county court, 
as the case may require: but judgments obtained in any of the said 
courts ( 15) on or before Dec. 31, 1849, may be enforced as hereto- 
fore. The records of the abolished courts (} 16) are to be placed 
under the charge of the Master of the Rolls, according to the pro- 
visions of the Act for “‘ keeping safely the public records” (1 & 2 Vict., 
cap. 94). § 17 provides compensation to the various officers of the 
abolished courts. 

§ 18 enacts that “no privilege shall be allowed to any attorney, 
solicitor, or any other person, to exempt him from the provisions of 


this Act, or the said Act “for the more easy Recovery of Small Debts 
and Demands in England.” 


LEASEHOLD TENURE OF LANDS (IRELAND). 
[12 & 13 Victorie, cap. 105.—August 1, 1849.] 


An Act for converting the renewable Leasehold Tenure of Lands in 
Ireland into a Tenure in Fee. 


This very important Act involves so much of legal technical know- 
ledge, that no step can be taken under it without professional assist- 
ance; it will, therefore, be sufficient to say, that the first clause enacts 
“that where lands in Ireland ate held under any lease in perpetuity, 
the owner of such lease in perpetuity, at any time after the passing 
of this Act, and whether the time for renewal has or has not arrived, 
may require the owner of the reversion to execute ol oma according 
to the provisions of this Act, of the lands comprised in such lease ; 
and the owner of the reversion, upon being so required as aforesaid, 
shall execute a grant to the owner of such lease of an estate of in- 
heritance in fee simple in such lands, subject to a perpetual yearly 
fee-farm rent, of such amount as hereinafter mentioned, to be charged 
upon such lands, and to be payable on the same days and times as the 
yearly rent made payable by such lease, and subject to the like cove- 
nants and conditions for securing the payment of such fee-farm rent 
as are contained in such Jease with respect to the rent thereby re- 
served, and with and subject to such other covenants, conditions, 
exceptions, and reservations (save covenants to grant or to accept and 
take a renewal of such lease, and such covenants, conditions, excep- 
tions, and reservations, as may be commuted as hereinafter mentioned ), 
as are contained in such lease, and then oe and the same 
with eee to under-leases held in perpetuity; or by § 6 a portion of 
_the lands comprised in such lease or under-lease may be allocated in 
lieu of fee-farm rent, or the fee-farm rent may be charged on a part 
only of the lands. The provisions regarding the various conditions 
of the lease and other contingencies are numerous, but interesting only 
to the parties concerned, 
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BANKRUPT LAWS CONSOLIDATION. 
[12 and 13 Victorie, cap. 106.—Aug. 1, 1849.] 
An Act to Amend and Consolidate the Laws relating to Bankrupts. 


This very important Act is on the whole of so professional a nature, 
and is so long (it contains 278 clauses), that it is impossible to give a 
useful popular analysis of it: we shall only therefore give an outline 
of its construction, with an abstract of a few of such clauses as more 
immediately apply to and the knowledge of which is likely to be 
useful to the trader himself. 

§ § 1 to 5 are general provisions. The Act is confined to England 
and Wales, and several previous Acts and parts of Acts are repealed. 

§ § 6 to 11 constitute the Court; § § 12 to 25 define its jurisdiction, 
primary and appellate ; § § 25 to 30 reduce the number of registrars 
to four and prescribe their duties; § § 31 to 36 prescribe the duties 
of the accountant; § 37 prescribes the duties of the master; § § 38 
to 45 prescribe the duties of the official assignee; and § § 46 and 47 
reduce the number of messengers to four. 

§ § 48 to 55 (with a schedule) regulate the fees, and the applica- 
tion of them; § § 56 to 59 provide for the payment of the salaries of 
the officers; and § § 60 to 64 relate to the buildings of the courts. 

§ § 65 and 66 define the persons liable to become bankrupts ; § 65 
enacts, ‘* That all alum-makers, apothecaries, auctioneers, bankers, 
bleachers, brokers, brickmakers, builders, calenderers, carpenters, 
carriers, cattle or sheep salesmen, coach proprietors, cowkeepers, dyers, 
fullers, keepers of inns, taverns, hotels, or coffee-houses, limeburners, 
livery stable keepers, market gardeners, millers, packers, printers, 
shipowners, shipwrights, victuallers, warehousemen, wharfingers, 
persons using the trade or profession of a scrivener receiving other 
men’s moneys or estates into their trust or custody, persons ere | 
ships or their freight or other matters against perils of the sea, and 
persons using the trade of merchandize by way of bargaining, ex- 
change, bartering, commission, consignment, or otherwise, in gross or 
by retail, and all persons who, either for themselves or as agents or 
factors for others, seek their living by buying and selling, or by 
buying or letting for hire, or by the workmanship of goods or com- 
modities, shall be deemed traders liable to become bankrupt: Provided 
that no farmer, grazier, common labourer, or workman for hire, re- 
ceiver general of the taxes, or member of or subscriber to any incor- 
porated commercial or trading company established by charter or Act 
of Parliament, shall be deemed as such a trader liable to become 
bankrupt.” By § 66 it is declared that traders having privilege of 
Parliament shall be dealt with like any other person, but not to be 
arrested or imprisoned, except in cases of felony or misdemeanour. 

Acts of bankruptcy in general are declared to be (§ 67) departing 
the realm, absenting himself or beginning to keep house, suffering 
himself to be arrested or taken in execution for any debt not due, 
yielding himself to prison or suffering himself to be outlawed or pro- 
curing himself to be arrested or his goods to be taken in execution, or 
making any fraudulent grant or conveyance, or fraudulent gift or 
transfer, of his lands or goods. A conveyance ({ 68) of a trader’s 
property however to trustees for the benefit of his creditors not to be 
considered an Act of bankruptcy unless a petition for adjudication be 
filed within three months, but public notice of the conveyance must 
be given in the Gazette, and one or morenewspapers. Lying in prison 
(§ 69) for twenty-one days or escaping from prison are acts of bank- 
ruptcy; as are also ({ 70) filing a declaration of insolvency in the 
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office of the secretary of bankrupts if a petition for adjudication be 
filed within three months; and (§ 71) compounding with a petitioning 
creditor so that he would receive more in the pound than the other 
creditors. So is also ($72) the not paying, giving security for, or 
compounding for, a judgment debt upon which the plaintiff might sue 
out execution within seven days after giving notice requiring pay- 
ment; and (§ 73) disobeying the order of a court of equity, &c. for 
payment of money after the service of a peremptory order for pay- 
ment on a certain day ; and so is also (§ 74) the filing of a petition in 
the Insolvent Debtors Court of England on application for adjudica- 
tion by any creditor. within two months; or on a similar petition, 
(§ 75) in the Insolvent Debtors Court in India, if application be 
made for adjudication within two months of such notice appearing in 
the London Gazette; also (§ 76) the filing a petition for arrangement 
between a debtor and his creditors, if adjudication is prayed within 
the same term of two months; and (§ 77) a trader, having the 
privilege of Parliament, not paying or compounding with his creditors 
or entering an appearance to an action within one month from the 
time of serving him with notice of such action. 

§ § 78 to 86 define the acts of bankruptcy committed by nonpay- 
ment of the debt after summons to appear before the court; § § 87 
and 88 are general provisions with respect to acts of bankruptcy ; 
§ § 89 to 100 prescribe the form of procedure in order to obtain adju- 
dication, in which the chief clauses are ({ 91) that the petitioning 
creditor's debt must be 50/7. or upwards, or two creditors of 75/. or 
upwards, or three of 100/. or upwards, and $ 99 that the debtor may 
be arrested if there is probable cause for believing that he intends 
quitting England, or that he is fraudulently removing or concealing his 
goods. §§ 101 to 124 regard the adjudication and the proceedings 
under it; search warrants may be granted by § 106; the messenger 
may break open the bankrupt’s doors, chests, &c., and seize his pro- 
perty or person by § 109; and by § § 110 and 111 may execute the 
warrant in a similar way in Ireland or Scotland. By § § 117 and 118 
the court may examine the bankrupt or his wife; and (§ 120) may 
summon and examine persons suspected of having any of the bank- 
rupt’s property in their possession, or who may be supposed capable 
of giving information concerning it. 

§ § 125 to 132 treat of the consequences of adjudication which sere 
generally be said to vest all the bankrupt’s property, real or personal, 
in the assignees; but bona fide payments, conveyances, or contracts, 
made before the fiat (§ 133), are not to be impeached (if not fraudu- 
lent), provided no notice has been given of a prior act of bankruptcy ; 
nor bona fide purchases from the bankrupt, (§ 134) even where notices 
have been given, unless a fiat be sued out within twelve months from 
such prior act of bankruptcy. 

Warrants of attorney, cognovits, &c. (§ 135) are to be void if given 
within two months of filing the petition of bankruptcy; or (§ 136) 
if not filed within twenty-one days from the execution thereof; and 
the same with regard to a judge’s order (§ 137) obtained by consent. 

§ 188 exempts deeds and other instruments relating to bankruptcy 
from the stamp duties. 

§ § 189 to 159 regulate the rights and duties of the assignees. 

_ § 160 enacts that in order to pass his last examination the bankrupt 
is to draw out and file a balance-sheet in such form as the court shall 
direct, for the preparation of which the court may make such allow- 
ance out of the bankrupt’s estate as they may think fit, either for 
himself or for assistance if it is needed. If (§ 151) he has been 
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apprehended on warrant and submit to be examined he is to have the 
same benefit as if he had surrendered. The court (§ 162) may 
adjourn the last examination sine dic, ‘but in such case the bankrupt 
is to be free from arrest or imprisonment for such time as the court 
may endorse on the summons. If in custody (§ 163) the court may 
appoint a person to attend him from time to time to produce his 
books, papers, &c., in order that he may prepare his balance-sheet. 

§ § 164 to 184 relate to the proving of debts. Assessed taxes (§ 166), 
moneys or securities in his hands belonging to Friendly Societies, and 
(§ 167) three months’ wages to clerks, and wages (§ 168) not exceed- 
ing 40s, to labourers, are to be paid in full. Mutual debts (§ 171) 
may be set off. 

§ § 185 and 186 relate to the audit. 

$ § 187 to 190 regulate the method of making and paying dividends ; 
and { § 191 and 192 provide for the disposal of unclaimed dividends. 

By § 194 it is provided that the bankrupt shall have such allow- 
ance out of the estate as the court may think fit for his support, 
until he have passed his last examination, but no allowance is to be 
given after the court have postponed his examination sine die. If his 
estate (§ 192) pay 10s. in the pound he is to have an allowance of 
5 per cent. on the produce, so that it does not exceed 4001 ; if 12s. 6d. 
in the pound 73 per cent. so as not to exceed 500/.; and 10 per cent. 
but not exceeding 6001. if he pay 15s. in the pound. Such payments 
not to be made until twelve months after the bankruptcy, and then 
only in case the requisite dividends have been paid. at the expi- 
ration of twelve months the dividends paid under 10s. in the 
pound, the court may allow what they think fit so as not to ex- 
ceed 3 per cent. or 300/. One partner (§ 196) may receive an 
allowance, though other members or member may not be entitled. 
If the estate pay 20s. in the pound (§ 197) and leave a surplus, it 
is to be paid to the bankrupt after payment of interest on the debts. 

§ 198 gives the mode of obtaining the certificate of conformity ; 
which (§ 199) is to be under the seal of the court and the hand of the 
commissioners, in a form given in a schedule (Z),,which prescribes 
forms of certificate, Ist, that the bankruptcy arose from unavoidable 
losses or misfortunes, or, 2nd, that it arose not wholly from unavoid- 
able losses or misfortunes, or, 3rd, that it did not arise from un- 
avoidable losses and misfortunes; and such certificate (§ 200), in 
either class, is to act as a discharge of the bankrupt from all 
debts due by him when he became bankrupt. But no bankrupt 
(§ 201) to be entitled to a certificate who has lost 20/. by gaming in 
one day, or 200/. by gaming or stock-jobbing within the twelve- 
month preceding his bankruptcy, or if he have concealed or de- 
stroyed or falsified his books, or made fraudulent entries or per- 
mitted fictitious debts to be proved. Any contract or security (§ 202) 

iven to induce a creditor to forbear opposition is declared to be void. 

e certificate ({ 203) may be recalled on sufficient cause being shown 
before the vice-chancellor. After the certificate is allowed ({ 204) 
the bankrupt is to be no longer liable upon any promise or agreement 
made after the issue of the fiat to pay any debt or part of a debt dis- 
charged by the certificate, and (} 205) having obtained his certificate 
he is to be free from arrest for any demand proveable under his 
bankruptcy; the certificate in such cases to be proof of the bank- 
ruptcy and of his discharge. The certificate ({ 206) not to be de- 
livered until after the time allowed for entering an appeal, and if 
appealed against, not till the judgment of the vice-chancellor is 
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obtained, but the allowance of the certificate (§ 207), unless fraudu- 
lently obtained, and the refusal or suspension of it, except in case of 
appeal, to be final and conclusive. 

: § 208 to 210 relate to the management of bankrupts’ estates in tail 
and copyholds under this Act. 

§ 211 and the following clauses to 223 regulate the proceedings for 
arrangements under the control of the court. By § 211 any trader 
unable to meet his engagements to his creditors may petition the 
court, setting forth the true cause of such inability, and praying that 
his person and property may be protected from all process until fur- 
ther order, and the court may grant protection, renewable from time 
to time, taking bail for his appearance at the sittings of the court, 
unless he is already in prison, when the protection shall not affect his 
release nor affect the right of the creditor at whose suit he is impri- 
soned. The petition (} 212) must be supported by affidavits, and the 
court (§ 213) is then to appoint a private sitting, an official assignee, 
and by the messenger to take possession of all his property. Ten 
days (§ 214) before the time appointed for the private sitting the peti- 
tioning debtor must file a full account of his estate, and deliver a 
copy to the official assignee, with the proposal of the payment or 
compromise he is able to make. §§ 215 to 217 regulate the proof of 
debts and the asseni to, or rejection of, the proposal, to which, if 
three-fifths in number and value above 10/. agree, they shall bind the 
rest. § 218 vests the estate in the official assignee, together with, if 
required by the creditors, another person, as a joint assignee. Every 
six months, or oftener if required by the court (§ 219), the assignee 
is to file an account, and if any difficulty arise in the execution of 
the agreement (§ 220) the court may hold a special sitting. When 
the ore: has been carried into effect (§ 221), the court may 
give the debtor a certificate, which shall operate as a certificate of 
conformity, except that debts contracted fraudulently, or by reason of 
any judgment for breach of the revenue laws, or in any action for 
breach of promise of marriage, seduction, criminal conversation, 
libel, slander, assault, battery, malicious arrest, malicious trespass, 
or maliciously suing out a fiat or a petition for adjudication in 
bankruptcy, shall not be barred by such certificate. The official as- 
signee es 222) having duly performed his trust, the court is to give 
him a certificate thereof. If the petitioner (§ 223) do not attend the 
sittings, or if he do not file his account as directed, the petition is to 
be dismissed ; and if the proposal be not assented to, or if any of the 
debts have been fraudulently contracted, or arise from any of the 
causes above recited, or his accounts be not truly stated, the peti- 
tioner is to be adjudged a bankrupt, and the proceedings removed into 
the public court. 

§§ 224 to 228 relate to arrangements by deed, in which six-sevenths 
of the creditors in number and value above 10. (§ 224), have power 
to bind the rest, but not (§ 225) to be obligatory on any creditor who 
has not signed until three months after notice of the proposed deed, 
Unless the court shall otherwise order. The trustee under the deed 
(§ 226) to certify as to the proper number of creditors having signed, 
and the certificate to be filed, with (§ 227) an account, verified by 
tre affidavit of the debtor, annexed, and any culpable negligence or 
fraud in the statement is to deprive him of the benefit of the provi- 
sions of the Act with respect to arrangements by deed, but not defeat 
the arrangement itself. 

The bankrupt (§ 230) after haying passed his last examination, 
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may call a meeting of his creditors, of which twenty-one days’ notice 
must be given in the Gazette, and make an offer of composition, to 
which, if nine-tenths of the creditors in number and value accede, it 
shall bind the rest, and the bankruptcy, upon payment of such sum 
as the court shall direct, is to be superseded; no creditor however 
(§ 231) to be reckoned in number whose debt is below 20/., but the 
amount is to be reckoned in value. 

§§ 232 to 246 relate to the nature of the evidence to be taken; the 
most important clause is § 246, enabling the evidence of the bankrupt 
and his wife to be taken ; § 247 prescribes who are to be admitted to 
act as solicitors in the court; and §{ 248 to 250 relate to the costs. 

§) 251 to 274 relate to offences against the law of bankruptcy, of 
which the most important are—not surrendering (§ 251), or not de- 
livering up books, or not discovering all his estate, or removing, 
embezzling, or concealing property to the value of 10l. or upwards, 
or books of account or writings with intent to defraud, for any of 
which the bankrupt is liable to transportation for life or any term not 
less than seven years, or to imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for any term not exceeding seven years. For destroying or falsifying 
books ({ 252) he is liable to imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
three years, with or without hard labour. For obtaining goods under 
false pretences (§ 253) within three months of his bankruptcy he is 
liable to imprisonment for rad term not exceeding two years, with or 
without hard labour. For false evidence (§ 254) he is liable to the 
penalties for perjury: and for any of these offences ({ 255) the court 
may direct prosecution. If at the sitting for the last examination 
(§ 256) it appears that the bankrupt has been guilty of certain of- 
fences, further protection is to be refused, and if at the sitting for the 


allowance of the certificate it appear that he has been guilty of any 


such offences, the court may refuse or suspend the certificate, and 
refuse further protection. The offences are thus stated :— 

Ist. If the bankrupt shall at any time after the issuing of the fiat 
or filing of the petition for adjudication of bankruptcy, or within two 
months next preceding the issuing of such fiat or the filing of such 
petition, with intent to conceal the state of his affairs, or to defeat the 
objects of the law of bankruptcy, have destroyed any book, paper, 
deed, writing, or other document relating to his trade, dealings, or 
estate. 

2nd. If the bankrupt shall, with the like intent, have kept or caused 
to be kept false books, or have made false entries in, or withheld en- 

_ tries from, or wilfully altered or falsified any book, paper, deed, writ- 
ing, or other document relating to his trade, dealings, or estate. 

3rd. If the bankrupt shall have contracted any of his debts by any 
manner of fraud, or by means of false pretences, or shall by any 
manner of fraud, or by means of false pretences, have obtained the 
forbearance of any of his debts by any of his creditors. 

4th. If the bankrupt shall at any time within two months next pre- 
ceding the issuing of the fiat or the filing of the petition for adjudi- 
cation of bankruptcy, fraudulently, in contemplation of bankruptcy, 
and not under pressure from any of his creditors, with intent to dimi- 
nish the sum to be divided among his creditors, or to give an undue 
preference to any of his creditors, have paid or satisfied any such 
ereditor, wholly or in part, or have made away with, mortgaged, or 
charged any part of his property, of what kind soever. 

5th. If the bankrupt shall at any time after the issuing of the fiat 
or the filing of the petition for adjudication of bankruptcy, and with 
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intent to diminish the sum to be divided among his creditors, or to 
give an undue preference to any of his creditors, have concealed from 
the court or his assignees any debt due to or from him, or have con- 
cealed or made away with any part of his property, of what kind 
soever. 

6th. If the bankrupt shall under his bankruptcy, or at any meeting 
of his creditors within three months next preceding the issuing of the 
fiat or the filing of the petition for adjudication of bankruptcy, have 
attempted to account for any of his property by fictitious losses or 
expenses. 

7th, If the bankrupt shall, within six months next preceding the 
issuing of the fiat or the filing of the petition for adjudication of 
bankruptcy, have put any of his creditors to any unnecessary expense 
by any vexatious and frivolous defence or delay to any sult for the 
recovery of any debt or demand provable under his bankruptcy, or 
shall be indebted in costs incurred in any action or suit so vexa- 
tiously brought or defended. 

8th. If the bankrupt shall, at any time after the issuing of the fiat 
or the filing of the petition for adjudication of bankruptcy, have wil- 
fully prevented or withheld the production of any book, paper, deed, 
writing, or other document relating to his trade, dealings, or estate. 

9th. If the bankrupt shall during his trading wilfully, and with 
intent to conceal the true state of his affairs, have omitted to keep 
proper books of account; or shall wilfully, and with intent to conceal 
the true state of his affairs, have kept his books imperfectly, care- 
lessly, and negligently. 

§ 275 directs the forfeiture and penalties received under this Act 
to be paid to “the chief registrar’s account ;”’ § 276 is the definition 
of terms; § 277 extends the Act to aliens and denizens; and § 278 
provides that the Act may be amended during the session. There 
are 32 schedules to the Act. 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND). 
{12 and 13 Victorie, c. 107.—August 1, 1849.] 
An Act for the Amendment of the Law of Bankruptcy in Ireland. 
This Act is in most of its main features similar to the preceding. 


NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES PREVENTION. 
{12 and 13 Victorie, c. 111.—August 1, 1849.] 


An Act to amend the Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1848. 


§ 1 makes the Act part of the Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Act, 1848. 

§ 2 enables the General Board of Health to summon witnesses to 
testify on oath, and renders persons so summoned and refusing to 
appear, or to be sworn or examined, liable to a penalty. 

§ 3 enables the Secretary of the Board of Health to prosecute for 
Violation or neglect of the regulations of the Board of Health. 

§ 4 enables guardians and overseers to rere for the like, and 
te pay the costs out of the funds applicable to the relief ead poor, 
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§ 5 empowers justices, being ex-officio guardians, to act in petty 
session in proceedings by the board of guardians under the statute. 

§ 6 empowers the guardians and other like officers to take proceed- 
ings for orders of justices to remove nuisances on certificate from any 
medical or relieving officer, or in Ireland from two constables, in like 
manner as on notice from two householders. 

§ 7 enables the costs incurred in the removal of nuisances not re- 
eovered from owners or occupiers to be charged to the parish without 
the necessity of an order of justices, where they have issued an 
order for abatement of the nuisance or where the amount is under 
twenty shillings. 

§ 8 enables the guardians of Unions to charge the expenses of re- 
moving or abating nuisances, under the regulations of the Board of 
Health, to the parish where the premises may be situated, at once, 
when they are under twenty shillings, and, where they exceed this 
sum, and the guardians of the parish object to be charged, under the 
order of two justices. 

§ 9 empowers the General Board of Health, and Commissioners of 
Health in Ireland, in certain places, to inquire into the state of the 
burial-grounds, and if it appears to them that any such ground is in 
a state dangerous to health, to order measures to be taken to remove 
the danger ; requires the churchwardens to do what they are ordered 
to do; and provides that all expenses shall come out of the poor- 
rate: provides that no order shall be made after the next session of 
Parliament. 

§ 10 provides that in any such case the churchwardens, with the 
consent of bishop and vestry, and approval of the Board of Health, 
may agree with a Cemetery Company, or with any other parish, for 
the burial of bodies in such cemetery or the churchyard of such 
other parish : provides that the costs shall be paid out of the poor- 
rates, and that no agreement shall be made after the next session of 
Parliament. 

§ 11 enables the Board of Health to cause certain inquiries to be 
made as to the state of the burial-ground in any parish so as to enable 
them to frame a scheme for the prohibition of burial, for the providing 
of other burial-grounds, and for the dealing with the various matters 
connected with this subject, and requires the inspector to report. 

§ 12 requires the Board of Health to communicate such report to 
various parties, and empowers them to lay a scheme upon the subject 
before Parliament: provides that the consent of the bishop shall be 
obtained thereto. 

§ 18 gives the short title to the Act; and § 14 is the usual clause as 
to amendment. 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session, not included in the foregoing Abstracts. | 


2. To continue, until September 1, 1849, an Actof the last session 
for empowering the lord-lieutenant or other chief governor or gover- 
nors of Ireland to apprehend and detain such persons as he or they 
shall suspect of conspiring against Her Majesty’s person and govern- 
ment. 

3. To apply the sum of eight millions out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year 1849. 
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4, Toamend the Laws relating to the appointment of vice-guardians 
of unions in Ireland. 


5. To authorize an advance of money for the relief of certain dis- 
tressed Poor Law Unions in Ireland, 

6. To repeal an Act of the 21 George II. for holding the summer 
assizes at Buckingham ; and to authorize the appointment of a more 
convenient place for holding the same. 

8. To remove doubts as to the appointment of overseers in cities 
and borouglis. 

9. To indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to 
extend the time limited for those purposes respectively until March 
25, 1850. 


10. For punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment 
of the army and their quarters. 


- For the regulation of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine forces while 
on shore. 

14. To enable overseers of the poor and surveyors of the highways 
torecover the costs of distraining for rates. 

15. ‘To amend the Act of 54 George III., for the recovery of small 
sums due for wages in Ireland. 

16. To protect justices of the peace in Ireland from vexatious 
actions for acts done by them in the execution of their office. 

17. To continue for five years so much of an Act of the second and 
third years of Her present Majesty, as enables justices to grant war- 
aa entering places in which spirits are sold without license in 

eland. 

18. For the holding of petty sessions of the peace in boroughs, and 
for providing places for the holding of such petty sessions in counties 
and boroughs. 

19. To make perpetual an Act of the tenth and eleventh years of 
Her present Majesty, for authorizing the removal of prisoners from 
the several gaols in Ireland in cases of epidemic diseases. 

20. For raising the sum of 17,786,700/. by Exchequer Bills, for the 
service of the year 1849. 

21. To confirm certain Acts of the Legislature of Newfoundland 
respecting the rebuilding of the town of Saint John’s Newfoundland, 
and to enable the said Legislature to make other provisions respecting 
the rebuilding of the said town. 

22. To remove doubts concerning the validity of certain grants of 
land in the colony of New South Wales. 

23. To authorize further advances of money for the improvement 
of landed property, and the extension and promotion of drainage and 
other works of public utility, in Ireland. 

25. For giving effect to the stipulations of a treaty between Her 
Majesty and the Queen of Portugal for the apprehension of certain 

eserters. 

26, For granting relief against defects in leases made under powers 
of leasing, in certain cases. 

27. To remove doubts concerning the transportation of offenders 
under judgment of death to whom mercy may be extendedin Ireland. 

28. To enable the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital to regu- 
late and manage the markets held at Greenwich in the county of Kent. 

30. For the better preservation of sheep, and more speedy detection 
of receivers of stolen sheep, in Ireland. 

31. For requiring the transmission of the annual abstracts and 
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statements of trustees of turnpike roads and bridges in Scotland to 
the Secretary of State to be laid before Parliament. 

32. To continue to the end of the year 1851, certain temporary 
provisions relating to the collection of grand jury cess in Ireland. 

34. To amend an Act regulating the Justices of the Peace Small 
Debt Courts in Scotland. 

35. For requiring annual returns of the expenditure on highways 
in England and Wales to be transmitted to the Secretary of State, and 
afterwards laid before Parliament. 

36. To make provision, during the present year, and to the end of 
the year 1851, relating to the collection of county cess in Ireland, and 
to the remuneration of the collectors thereof. 

37. To continue to October 1, 1850, and to the end of the then 
next session of Parliament, an Act to amend the laws relating to 
loan societies. 

38. To continue for five years an Act of the second and third years 
of Her present Majesty, for the better prevention and punishment of 
assaults in Ireland. 

39. For further continuing, until August 1, 1850, and to the end 
of the then next session of Parliament, certain temporary provisions 
concerning ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England. 

40. To continue until July 31, 1850, and to the end of the then 
next session of Parliament, certain of the allowances of the duty of 
excise on soap used in manufactures. 

41. To extend an Act of the 56 George III., for providing for a 
new silver coinage, and for regulating the currency of the gold and 
silver coin of this realm. 


42. To provide for the execution for one year of the office of 


sheriff in the county of Westmoreland. 

43. For punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers 
in the service of the East India Company, and for regulating in such 
service the payment of regimental debts and the distribution of the 
effects of officers and soldiers dying in the service. 

44. To apply the sum of three millions out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year 1849. . 

45. To amend the procedure in courts of general and quarter ses- 
sions of the peace in England and Wales, and for the better ad- 
vancement of justice in cases within the jurisdiction of those courts. 

46. To facilitate the union of turnpike trusts. 

a continue certain Acts for regulating turnpike roads in 
and. 
provide for the administration of justice in Vancouver's 
sland. 

49. To extend and explain the provisions of the Acts for the grant- 
ing of sites for schools. 

51. For the better protection of the property of pupils, absent per- 
sons, and persons undcr mental incapacity in Scotland. 

52. To suspend, until October 1, 1850, the making of lists and the 
ballots and enrolments for the militia of the United Kingdom. 

53. For consolidating and amending several of the laws relating to 
attorneys and solicitors in Ireland. 

54. To continue until October 1, 1850, and to the end of the then 
next session of Parliament, an Act for authorizing the application of 
highway rates to turnpike roads. 

55. To abolish the gaol of Newgate, in the county of the city of 
Dublin, and provide compensation for the officers thereof, and to 
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enable the grand jury of the county of the said city to increase the 
salaries of the chaplains of certain other gaols thereof, and to re- 
assess on the county of the said city certain arrears of grand jury 
cess. 

56. To continue until July 31, 1850, and to the end of the then 
next session of Parliament, an Act of the fifth and sixth years of Her 
present Majesty for amending the law relative to private lunatic 
asylums in Ireland. 


58. To extend to the officers of inland revenue the privilege of 


becoming members of the Excise Benevolent Fund Society. 

59. To amend an Act of the tenth year of Her Majesty, for facilitat- 
ing the improvement of landed property in Ireland. 

60. Further to amend an Act of the tenth year of Her present 
Majesty, for rendering valid certain proceedings for the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland, by employment of the labouring poor, and to indem- 
nify those who have acted in such proceedings. 

61. To continue, until October 1, 1850, and to the end of the 
then next session of Parliament, the exemption of inhabitants from 
liability to be rated as such in respect of stock in trade or other pro- 
perty to the relief of the poor. 

62. To authorize the advance of money out of the consolidated 
fund to the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland oes 

63. To authorize a further advance of money for the relief o 
distressed poor law unions in Ireland. 

64. To remove doubts as to the authority of justices of the peace 
to act in certain matters relating to the poor in cities and boroughs. 

65. To provide a more convenient mode of levying and collecting 
county rates, county police rates, and district police rates, in parishes 
situated partly within and partly without the limits of boroughs 
which are not liable to such rates. 

66. For enabling colonial legislatures to establish inland posts. 

67. To extend the remedies of sequestrators of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. 

69. To facilitate the performance of the duties of justices of the 
peace out of quarter sessions in Ireland, with respect to persons 
charged with indictable offences. 

70. To facilitate the performance of the duties of justices of the 
peace out of quarter sessions in Ireland, with respect to summary. 
convictions and orders. 

72. Further to amend the Acts relating to the officers of the House 
of Commons. 

73. To limit the enlistment in the artillery and other ordnance 
corps. 

74. For the further relief of trustees. 

75. To defray until August 1, 1850, the charge of the pay, clothing, 
and contingent and other expenses of the disembodied militia in 
Great Britain and Ireland; to grant allowances in certain cases to 
subaltern officers, adjutants, paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, 
assistant surgeons, surgeons’ mates, and serjeant majors of the militia ; 
and to authorize the employment of the non-commissioned officers. 

78. For the more effectual taxation of costs on private bills in the 
House of Lords, and to facilitate the taxation of other costs on pri- 
vate bills in certain cases. 

79. To facilitate the execution of conveyances and other instru- 
mente by or on behalf of the New Zealand Company in New Zea- 
FANG, 
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81. To authorize Her Majesty to issue a commission to inquire 
into and report upon rights or claimg over the New Forest in the 
county of Southampton and Waltham Forest in the county of Essex. 

82. To relieve boroughs, in certain cases, from contribution to 
certain descriptions of county expenditure. 

83. Further to facilitate the inclosure of commons, and the improve- 
ment of commons and other lands. 

84. For carrying into effect engagements between Her Majesty and 
certain Arabian chiefs in the Persian Gulf for the more effectual 
suppression of the slave trade. 

85. To amend an Act for the regulation of municipal corporations 
in Ireland, so far as relates to the borough of Dublin. 

86. To provide additional funds for loans by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners for building workhouses in Ireland. 

87. To continue certain turnpike Acts in Great Britain for limited 

hos and to make certain provisions respecting turnpike roads in 
and. 

89. To reduce the number of signatures required to instruments 
issued by the lords of the treasury. 

91. To provide for the collection of rates in the city of Dublin. 

95. To amend the law concerning judgments in Ireland. 

96. To provide for the prosecution and trial in Her Majesty’s 
colonies of offences committed within the jurisdiction of the admi- 

ilty. 
97. For the improvement of the city of Dublin. 

98. To apply a sum out of the consolidated fund, and certain other 
sums, to the service of the year 1849, and to appropriate the supplies 
granted in this session of Parliament. 

99. To encourage endowment of chapels of ease, and facilitate 
assignment of pastoral districts thereto; and to amend an Act of the 
eighth year of Her present Majesty for marriages in Ireland, and for 
registering such marriages. 

100. To promote the advance of private money for drainage of 
lands in Great Britain and Ireland. 

102. To authorize the sale of the royal pavilion at Brighton, and 
the grounds thereof; and to apply the money arising from such sale. 

103. To continue an Act of the last session of Parliament, for 
charging the maintenance of certain poor ons in unions upon the 
common fund; and to make certain amendments in the laws for the 
relief of the poor. - 

104. To amend the Acts for the more effectual relief of the desti- 
tute poor of Ireland. 

108. To amend the joint stock companies winding-up Act, 1848. 

109. To amend an Act to regulate certain offices in the petty bag 
in the High Court of Chancery, the practice of the common-law side 
of that court, and the enrolment office of the said court. 

110. For suspending, until June 1, 1850, the operation of an Act 
passed this session, intituled an Act for granting relief against defects 
in leases made under powers of leasing in certain cases. 
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XIl.—ABSTRACTS or PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS, &c. 


*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances, 
I.—Finance. 


An Account of the Ner Pusuic Income and Exrenpiturg of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in the year ended January 5, 
1849 (after abating the Expenditure thereout defrayed by the several 
Revenue Departments), and of the Actual Issues or ele Be within the 


same Period, exclusive of the Sums applied to the Redemption of Funded 
or paying off Unfunded Debt, and of the Advances and Re-payments 
for Local Works, &c. 
INCOME OR REVENUE. 
Orpinary RevENvE AND REeEcEIPTs. £ s. d. 
Taxes (Land and Assessed) - 4,314,704 8 8 
Duties on Pensions and Salaries. ° : . 4,559 5 0 
Small Branches, Hereditary Revenues of the Crown 9,202 8 9 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices . . 53,548 3 5 
Orner Recerers. 
Produce of the Sale of Old Stores : ° ;: 308,415 14 9 
Re-payment of Sumsreceived into Commissariat Chest 
at Hong Kong, out of Indemnity paid by Chinese 
Imprest and other Moneys. 57,853 14 4 
Money received from the East India Company : 60,000 0 0 
Unclaimed Dividends (more than paid) : . 803 14 1 
Total Income - « 68,388,717 3 3 
Excess of Expenditure over Income . . 796,419 14 6 
£54,185,136 17 9 


EXPENDITURE. 


Funprep Dest. 
Interest and Management of Permanent Debt. . 


Unrunpep Dent. 

Interest on Exchequer Bills 
Anauvities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, 
and Judicial Services, &c., charged by various Acts 
of Parliament on the Consolidated Fund =. ‘ 


23,978,113 


0 9 


3,795,076 10 11 


790,327 16 0 


395,245 


509,762. 
H3 
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£ 
Salaries and Allowances 271,381 4 10 


Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions . 166,492 17 9 
Courts of Justice 1,098,403 7 9 
Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund 342,549 1 10 
Ordnance ‘ 3,076,124 0 
Kafiir War ° 1,100,000 0 
Miscellaneous, chargeable on the Annual Grants of 
Parliament, including 276,377/. 9s. 6d. for Relief 
of Distress in Irelan ‘ 


4,092,090 8 7 
«4,185,136 17 9 


Total Expenditure 


The amount of the Winpow Duty assessed in the year ending April 5, 
1848, was 1,880,325/. ; the amount received was 1,811,7422. The number 
of Hovusss charged was 485,143. 


The Amount of the Excise Duty on Bricks in the year 1848, was 
448,3102. 


Amount of the Tax on Docs for the years ending January 5, 1845, to 
January 5, 1849.—-Years ending January 5, 1845, 137,948/.; 1846, 
136,0377.; 1847, 135,590/. ; 1848, 137,774/7. ; and 1849, 134,8277. 


Amount of the Duty on Hops for the year 1849. 


Old duty at 1 12-204. r lb. eeeeeeeteosreseseeeseeeeeeeseeee 79,791 
New duty, at 0} 8-20d. per Ib. ...ceecsceeccecccccseccccses 58,976 
Additional duty of 5 per cent., per Act 3 Vic.,c.17 ...ses00+- 6,936 


£145,703 


Ner Propvce of the Revenve of Irevanp in the years ended Jan. 5, 1847, 
1848, and 1849, with the Exrenprture of the same years. 


Years ending Jan. 5. 


Customs 


Excise ee 


Stamps 


Miscellaneous, including repayment 
Of advances 


Total 


Expenditure 


1847. 
2,258,043 
1,467,060 

573,767 
29,000 


364,592 


1848, 
2,009,133 
1,152,932 

567,996 

59,000 


536,783 


1849. ~ 
2,069,773 
1,321,915 

542,924 

39,000 


311,863 


4,692,462 


4,325,844 


4,275,375 


4,781,815 


4,193,542 


4,294,457 
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Return showing the Ner Amount of Prorerry and Income Tax re- 
ceived for the Year ending on the Sth day of April, 1848, classed under 
: the several Schedules (A.), (B.), (C.), (D.) and (E.). 


Schedule (D.) Schedele 

Occupation|On Funded (E) 
ecupation un 

of Lands. | Property. i 

the ‘lim the & 


£. £. £. £. 


286,582/ 741,173)1,531,635) 325,369/5,168,151 
‘Scotland ..| 274,401) 23,308) .. 154,342) 13,097; 465,148 


‘Treland....| 3,100, .. | 2,803 5,403 
Total.. |2,557,793| 309,890| 744,273|1,685,977| 340,769|5,638,702 


Rerurn showing the number of persons charged to the Income Tax for the 
year ended the 5th day of April, 1848, under schedule D. and schedule 


distinguishing the number charged in each of the following 
classes. 


Schedule D. Schedule E, 
Year ended 5th April, 1848. | Year ended 5th Apr., 1848, 


Income Amount Tax 
on which of te received 
Class. 


£- 
Under £150 a year . . | 2,521,334 45,57 
£150 and under £200 | 6,136,676 
300 


6,686,939 
4,796,729 
3,080,766 
2,358 869 
1,884,934 
1,542,040 
1,417,502 
821.923 
6,832,015 


3,431,064 
2,342,674 
1,731,412 
5,133,931 
6,572,146 
1,720,593 


147,659 


* This includes all from £5,000 upwards. 


(A.) | 
if 
i : ; 
| £. 
| 
tit 
| 
| 
| ae 
| 
4 
| oe 15,043 | 139,904 [1,304,735 | 4,049 | 37,977 
7,324 | 89,856 927,870] 2,244 | 27,001 
5,532 | 93,384 545,746 | 1,040 | 15,915 
3,043 | 54,976 442,397] 694 | 12,902 
ae 2,124 | 44,976 } 385,969] 522) 11,246 
1,713 | 41,343 | 224,841] 276| 6,546. 
875 | 23,973 176,707| 188| 5,154 
5,234 | 199,268 § 946,418; 838 | 27,548 
2,00); — | — 
3,000 1,483 | 100,073 } 389,404) 11,319 
| 4,000 703 | 68,328 375,316| 166 | 10,884 
400 | 50,500 | 181,446 55 | 5,235 
788. | 149,740 98,809 23 | 2,883 
| *639,062| | 18,638 
: 50,000. and upwards 22 | 50,184 
49,707 
| 
i 
YW 
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Unctarmep Divipenps.—Amount of Balances which remained in the 
hands of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England at the un- 
dermentioned dates, being those next before the issue from the Exchequer 
of Money for the payment of Dividends on account of the National Debt, 
for each of the Four preceding Quarters respectively. 


Advanced to 
Unclaimed. Government. 


On April 5, 1848.........-£1,058.100 .... £896,983 
On July 5, 1848.......... 1,007,825 .... 907,825 
On Oct. 10, 1848.......... 959,095 .... 859,095 
On Jan. 5, 1,047,207 .... 859,095 


Amount of the Funpep Dest, Annuat Interest, and Totat Cuarce 
on the Same, on Jan. 5 of each year, from 1828 to 1849 inclusive. 


‘Lotal Charge 

- Total Capital Annual . ? 
including An- 

Unredeemed. | ; Intere.te nuities, &c. 


£ £. 
1829 172,882,040 | 25,342,549 | 28,245,534 
1830 241,251,932 | 25,328,976 | 28,285,900 
707,486,996 | 24,102,200 | 27,674,754 
1832 100,043,884 | 24,038,514 | 27,658,299 
1833 194,100,549 | 23,993,290 | 27,703,433 
1834 751,658,883 23,912,748 27,782,116 
1835... 143,675,299 | 23,603,502 | 27,783,454 
1836 ...ccccccccccccececece| 108,049,866 | 24,054,652 | 28,403,305 
1837 (01,422,570 | 24,155,320 | 28,533,192 
1838 762,275,188 | 24,165,256 | 28,524,739 
1839 se 761,347,690 24,135,180 28,585,503 
1840 100,047,684 | 24,290,241 | 28,748,794 
1842 772,530,758  24:444.231 28,701,458 
1843 ee 773,068,340. | 24,459,843 | 28,609,708 
1845 769,193,644 | 23,719,148 | 27,839,244 
1846 266,672,822 | 23,642,677 | 27,702,880 


1847 764,608,284 | 23,580,033 | 27,603,224 
1848 272,401,851 | 23,813,746 | 27,753,663 
1849 ...... 


114,022,638 | 23,862,257 | 27,699,740 


Account of the Arricrxs now subjected to Excise Duties in Great Britain, 
with the Rates of Duty. 
Bricks, small, 5s. 10d. per 1000, and 5 per cent. 
» large, 10s. per 1000, and 5 per cent. 
2d. per Ib., and 65 per cent. 
Malt, from barley, in England and Scotland, 2s. 7d. per bushel, and 5 per 
cent. 
»» from Bere or Bigg, in Scotland, 2s. per bushel, and 5 per cent. 
Paper, 14d. per lb., and 5 per cent. on all kinds of paper. 
Soap, hard, 14d. r lb., and 5 per.cent.—Soft, 1d per Ib., and 5 per cent. 
Spirits, in Eng nd, - 10d. per gallon 
»» in Scotland, 3s. 8d. per gallon 
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A Rerven of the Torat Amount of Revenve received in the Unitep 
Kincpom, in the Year ending 5th January, 1849, for Stamp Durty on 


Lecacies, on Prosates, ADMINISTRATIONS, and TrsTAMENTARY Ine 
VENTORIES. 


Year — |, Scotland. | Ireland.| Total. 
end ° 
5 Jan. | 
1849 


£. £. 


&. 
Legacies ....+. | 1,057,691 | 93,485 | 72,488 | 1,273, 
Probates, Admini- 


strations and Tes- 
tamentary Inven- 


tOTIES eee 889,342 | 75,797 | 76,539 | 1,041,678 


1,947,033 | 169,282 | 149,027 | 2,265,342 


Newspaper Sramps AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Numser of Newspaper Stamps issued in the following years, distinguishing 
the Stamps at 1d. from those at $d. 


- 


ENGLAND AND scOTLAND. IRELAND. 


1d. 1d. d. 1d. ad. 

50,088,175 5,540,4 400 | 6,063,908] 35,750 
51,612,195 5,831,671) 257,150 | 6,452,072| 142,580 
04,084,761 6,050,465) 325,620 | 6,769,067) 249,550 
59,651,024 6,450,529) 508,750 | 6,921,888) 235,178 
64,452,379 6,885. 310,671 6,960,440) 131,925 
64,138,660 7,421 238,175 | 6.574,607| 57,510 
167,476,768 7,497 176,854 | 7,028,956) 44,702 


Return for the same years of the Numser of ApvertisEMENTS in, and 


the Amount ef Dury received from, the Newspapers of the Unitep 
Krixcpom. 


ENGLISH 
PROVINCIAL. | SCOTLAND. 


Number of > Number umber of, 
Advertise- Advertise- Advertise- 
ments. ments. 


671,379 680,899 
684,518 663,878 13,41 

743,586 713,561 13 

892,797 | 66,960] 803,474 | 60,261] 237,205] 17,7 

873,297 821,448 17,471} 221,787 
867,001 | 65,025) 854,042 | 64, 17,797} 221,333 
863.888 | 64,791] 804,268 |60 17,562) 206,857 


The rate of duty is, in Great Britain, 1s, 6d.—in Ireland, 1s.—on each 
advertisement, 


1G 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ear 
ending 
| 1844 
1845 
1847 
1848 
i 
LONDON. IRELAND. 
<3 | <s 
1843 £ 
1846 10,911 
1849 10,343 
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Return of the Total Amount of the Unrepeemep Funpep Dest, and 
of the Unrunvep Dest, for the years ending Jan. 5, 1848 and 1849 :— 


1848. 
Unredeemed Funded 


Unfunded Debt—Supplies and Consolidated 


Fund ee 


17,974,500 


1849, 


772,401,851 774,022,638 
17,794,700 


The Loans advanced by the Relief Commissioners under the Act 10 


Vict., cap. 7, during the Famine of 1847, to 130 Unions in Ireland, 
to 


amount 


1849. 


953,2771., of which 132,0887. have been repaid, on March 27, 


chiefly for 


Asstract of Coroniat Exrenpiture by Great Britain in the years 1846-7. 
The sums given include the Civil, Military, and Naval Expenditure ef 

> each Colony, so far as paid by Great Britaia. The Civil Expenditure is 
assage Allowances for Governors and other officers, Convict 


Establishments and Charges, Ecclesiastical Establishments, &c. (fractions 


omitted). 
Mititary anp Maritime Stations. 


Cape of Good Hope ...... 


AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Jamaica, Bahamas, and Honduras er 
Other West India Islands and 
Canada ee 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and New- 

foundland 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, and Cape Coast ......sececccccocece 
Western Australia 6066 0.066 6606 06 
Southern 
Northern Australia... 


Prenat SETTLEMENTS, 
New South WOW 6 006008 
Van Diemen’s Land ee eee 
General Charges ee eevee 


£ 


179,073 
106,996 
685,444 
90,591 
73,628 
25,668 
85,044 
1,186 
94,600 


189,626 
307,060 
474,789 


170,464 
42,690 
83,470 

7,513 
4,588 
1,876 
84,494 


79,196 
92,182 
46,091 


6646 65 2,928,069 


pe 
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Il.—Currenty. 


Of Stuver and Correr Corn there have been delivered by the Moneyers 
into the Mrnr in the year 1848, the sum of 35,4427. in silver, and of 
2,688/, in copper. There has been also received into the Mint 182,783. 6s. 
chiefly in old worn silver coin, involving a loss of 6,5047. 15s. 


— 


Statement of the Arrairs of the or Encianp from the Weckly 


Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1848 and 1849. 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 


we ee 


Cr.—Government Debt.... 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. 
Silver Bullion .......... 


Total.... 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital .. 
Public Deposits ...... . 
Other Deposits .......... 
Seven Day and other Bills 


Total.. ee ee ee ee 
Cr.—Government Securities 
Other Securities .... ... 
Gold and Silver Coin .... 


Total.. ee 


Nov. 18, °48/Feb, 24, °49 


May 26. 


July 28. 


Oct, 27. 


£. 


27,500,135 


£. 
27,746,380 


£ 
28,470,565 


2,984,900 
12,690,926 
507,909 


11,015,100 | 11,015,100 


13,993,308 
412,077 


11,015,100 
2,984,500 
13,176,566 
323,569 


11,015,100 
2.984.900 
13,469,811 
276,569 


11,015,100 
2.984.500 
14,193,488 
277,077 


27,198,835 


28,405,385 


27,500,135 


27,746,380 


28,470,565 


14,553,000 
3,421,579 
5,149,495 

10,014,544 
1,036,211 


14,553,000 
3,514,565 
5,815,929 

10,142,742 
1,117,330 


14,553,000 


1,110,332 


14,553,000 
3,220,858 
3,031,025 

11,225,603 
1,095,565 


14,553,000 
3,132,780 
4,858,589 

10,738,142 
1,080,914 


34,174,829 


35,143,566 


33,940,789 


33,126,051 


34,363,425 


13,329,012 
10,769,002 
9,355,690 
721,125 


14,074,183 
9,872,296 
10,272,940 
924,147 


14,175,507 
9,837,316 
9,030,935 

897,031 


14,352,877 


14,228,068 
9,826,691 
9,520,015 

788,651 


34,174,829 | 35,143,566 


33,940,789 


34,363,425 


Nore Circurarion of the Unrrep Kincpom at the foll 


and 1849. 


owing dates in 1848 


Bank of England 
Private Banks 
Joint Stock Banks 
Scotland . 
Ireland 


Nov. 4, ’48. 


Feb. 24, "49. 


May 19. 


July 14. 


Oct. 6. 


18,509,450 
3,918,619 
2,853,763 
3,306,273 
5,026,717 


18,383,976 
3,567,312 
2,591,145 
2,952,177 
4,560,080 


18,988,091 
3,717,477 
2,820,522 
3,129,189 
4,287,888 


18,368,971 


3,479,601 |. 


2,586,166 
3,111,724 
3,912,582 


17,814,601 
3,462,306 
2,577 ,234 
3,139,414 
4,133,928 


33,614,822 


32,054,690 


32,943,167 


31,459,044 


31,127,483 


] 
4; be 
& 
| 
3,151,602 
5,370,855 
9,775,000 
9,649,334 
| | 8,240,680 
874,260 
| 
7 
| 
« 
a 
4 
i 
7 
4 4 


IlI.— Trade. 


Aw Account of the Imports of the Principal Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize, and of the Consumption of such Articles, in the 
year 1848, and in the eight months ended 5th September, 1849. 
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QUANTITIES IMPORTED.* 


1848. 8 mos. ended Sept. 5, 1849. 
Articles, Entered for Entered for 
Imported, Home Home 
Consumptn. Consumptn. 
Animals, living :—~ 
Oxen and bulls . number} 24,591) Free. 9,395} Free. 
Cows. ecececece number 22,501 ” 10,674 ” 
Calves number 15,642 ” 10,232 
Shee number 128,093 ” 60,699 ” 
Lambs ........ number 2,177 ” 2,178 ” 
Swine and hogs. e number 2,1 19 ” 1,027 ” 
Ashes, Pearl & Pot —ewt. 0 80,150 
Barilla and Alkali.. tons 2,349} Free. 909 
Bark for Tanners’ or 
Dyers’ use .... cwt.| 303,847 ” 229,483) 
Bones of Animals, 
&c. whether burnt 
or not, or as Ani- 
mal Charcoal .. _ tons 0 0 19,445 
Brimstone eeoeveeece cwt. 0 0 637,740 39 
Caoutchouc ....-. —cwt. 4,208] Free. 4,226 
Clocks ....eee+.. value £ 0 0 41,380} 39,989 
Cocoa Ib. | 6,444,204] 2,935,479] 5,816,963) 2,120,662 
Coffee of British 
Possessions .... Ib. {35,965,399)30, 146,707]17,473, 128)19,963,009 
Foreign ........ lb, |2!,096,032) 6,959,585}17,207,510] 3,424,092 
Total of Coffee.........~ (07,061,431 37,106,292434, 680,638 23,387,101 
Corn:—Wheat .. qrs 2,594,013] 1,864,187] 2,795,873] 3,387,596 
Barley ........ qrs 1,063,912} 899,960} 856,857] 1,018,858 
Oats qrs 977,761| 882,559] 783,964) 869,077 
Rye qrs 62,891 48,721] 206,330} 219,810 
Pease qrs 217,763) 167,083} 114,586) 158,865 
Beans ........ qrs 490,353} 450,695} 369,633) 385,491 
Indian Corn, or 
Maize ...... qrs.| 1,586,771) 1,579,898) 1,732,744) 1,735,778 
Buckwheat .... qrs 205 205) 216 216 
Bere or Bigg... 906  — 843) 1,749 
Wheatmeal_ or 
Flour ...... ewt.| 1,765,475] 1,228,925} 2,449,796) 2,956,878 
Barley Meal ... cwt. 65] 64 9 89 


whole year, 1848. 


* The quantities stated for the eight months ending September 5, 1849, are of what. 
could be made up from the Landing Accounts given. ; 

This Abstract is made up from two Parliamentary papers, and the items are not iden- 
tical in each. The entries in each, which are not found in the other, we have indicated 
by.a cypher (0). For the purpose of comparison one-third must be taken from the 
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1848, 8 mos. ended Sept. 5, 1849, 


Entered for Entered for 
Imported. Home Imported, Home 
Consumptn. Consumptn, 


Corn—continued. 


Oatmeal ererese . 6,7 6,16 30,135 29,632 
Rye Meal .... 36,01 30,53 16,243) 21,426 


Pea Meal .... 104 104 398 398 
Bean Meal .... 2 2 1 


Indian Corn Meal 95,148 95,156 

Buckwheat Meal A 194 524 524 
Cotton Manufac- 

0 114,315] Free. 

up: East India 

Piece Goods thereof £ 27,413 

Other Articles... Value £ 171,604 
Cotton Manufac- 

tures, wholly or 

in part made up. £ 31,000 


cece 287,052 
Cotton Yarn . Value 


thereof £ 33,221 


Dyes and Dyein 
Stuffs : Cochineal cwt. 9,341 
Divi Divi ...... tons 
Indigo ........  cwt. 70,325 
Lacdye......2. cwt. 7,092 
Logwood ...... tons 14,440 
Madder ...... cwt. 63,553 
Madder Root.... cwt. 116,1 
Shumac........ tons 6,879 
Terra Japonica 
and Cutch ... tons 4,377 
Valonia ...... tons 11,007 
Embroidery & Nee- 
dlework........ value £ 0 75,014 
Fish of Foreign Tak- 
ing: — 
Eels........ ships lading 
— in small quan- 
tities cwt. 
Turbots ...... cwt. 
Oysters........ bushels 
Salmon........ cwt. 
Turtle ........ cwt. 
Fresh, not other- 
wise described ewt. 
Cured, ditto .... cwt. 
Flax and Tow, or 
Codilla of Hemp | 
and Flax ...... cwt. Free. | 1,095,473] Free. 
Fruits—Currants., ¢wt. 380, 205,142) 239,700 
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QUANTITIES IMPORTED. 


Articles. 


Fruit—continued. 
Figs 


chests or boxes 


cwt. 


No. (loose) 
at value £ 
Raisins........ 

Glass Manufactures : 
Window Glass not 
exceeding one- 
ninth of aninch 
thick, & Shades 
and Cylinders. 
All Glass exceed- 
ing one-ninth 
ofan inchthick, 
all Silvered or 
Polished Glass, 
of whatever 
thickness .... 
White Flint Glass 
Goods (except 
Bottles) notcut, 
engraved orother- 
wise ornamented 
All Flint Cut Glass, 
Flint Coloured 
Glass, & Fancy 
Ornamental Glass Ibs. 


Oranges 


cwt. 


sq. ft. 


Ibs. 


Guano tons 
Hemp, undressed. . cwt. 
Hides, untanned: Dry cwt. 

— cwt. 


— tanned, tawed, 
curried, or dressed 
(except Russia 
Hides) ...... Ib. 

Lace, Thread, and 
Cushion or Pillow 
Lace..... Value £ 
Leather Manufactures: 

Loots, Shoes, and 
Calashes ; Wo- 
men’s Boots and 
Calashes .... 

Women’s Shoes 
with Cork or 
Double Soles, 

Quilted Shoes 
and Clogs ... 


pairs 


1848. 8 mos. ended Sept. 5, 1849. 
Entered for Entered for 
Imported. Imported. 
22,768 25,06 4,300 7,404 
390,546} 364,46 233,508} 199,908 
65,991 55,911 35,954 35,865 
3,209 9,08 2,296) 6,358 
240,042} 228,542 29,692 64,922 
0 0 17,570 5,620 
0 0 42,104 42,355 
0 0 54,257 21,353 
0 0 453,290} 381,748 
71,414] Free. 60,254] Free. , 
832,212 460,467 ” 
132,000 9° 86,845 ” 
409,850] 348,991| 
1,220,40] 1,090,071 
0 0 59,41) 55,566 
0 0 10,568 9,591 
0 0 
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QUANTITIES IMPORTED. 
1848. ° 8 mos. ended Sept. 5, 1849. 
Entered for Entered for 
Imported. Home Imported. Home 
Consumptn. Consumptn. 
Leather Manufactures, contd. 
Women’s Shoes 
of Silk, Satin, 
Stuff, or Leather _ pairs 0 0 66,165} 64,220 
Men’s Boots and 
Shoes ...... pairs 0 0 18,297 13,960 
- Other sorts .... pairs 0 0 683 268 
Boot Fronts .... pairs 0 0 ‘364,978 369,936 
Gloves........ pairs | 3,039,941) 2,693,350] 2,411,209) 1,996,934 
Manufactures of 
Leather _ not 
particularly enu- 
merated...... value£}|  — 3,158| 2,668 
Linen Manufactures : 
Lawns, not 
French...... value £¢ 0 0 1,511 619 
Cambrics & French 
Lawns...... pieces 0 0 ‘20,132 19,768 
Damasks & Da- 
mask Diaper... sq. yds. 0 0 3,507 2,977 
Plain Linen and 
Diaper, and ma- 
nufactures un- 
enumerated, not 
made up .... value£ 0 0 20,867] Free. 
Sails and Articles 
wholly or in 
part made up. value £ 0 0 10,965 5,541 
Mahogany ...... tons 31,668) Free. 20,018} Free. 
Metals : Copper Ore 
(entered under Act 
8 & 9 Vict. c. 90) tons 14,167 8,4 — os 
—— weight of 
metal ...... tons 2,00 
Copper Ore (en- 
tered under Act 
1] and 12 Vict. 
c. 127) ..... tons 35,980 42,99 33,658 33,298 
Copper unwrought 
and part wrought = cwt. 10,255 2,87 26,470 23,191 
Tron, in bars, un- 
wrought .... tons 23,396) Free. 15,011} Free. 
Steel, unwrought cwt. 6,755 394 
Lead, pig & sheet tons 3,507 2,21 4,709 3,450 
Spelter....... tons 13,423] Free. 6,351] Free. 
Tin, in blocks, in- 
gots,bars,orslabs cwt. 6,733 4,69 16,813 9,087 
Oil: Train, Blubber, 
and Spermaceti . tuns 21,959} Free*. 10,727| Free. 


* Except Spermaceti of Foreign Fishing, 
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Articles. 


QUANTITIES 


IMPORTED. 


1848. 


8 mos. ended Sept. 5, 1849. 


Imported. 


Entered for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Imported. 


Entered for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Oils—continued. 


Pal ewt.| 510,129) Free. 300,742} Free. 
Cocoa-nut .... cwt. 83,02) 26,097 » 
Oil Seed Cakes.. tons 0 0 30,181 Ae 
Opium .......00- lb.| 200,02] 61,17 83,007 30,177 
Potatoes ........ cwt. 0 0 747,076| Free. 
Provisions: Bacon ewt.| 211,121] Free. 349,727 
Beef, Salted, not 
Corned .... ewt.| 113,611 119,867 
— Fresh, or 
slightly Salted ewt, 7,526 » 338 
Pork, salted .... ewt.| 252,680 306,400 
Fresh cwt. 61 ” 881 
Meat, not otherwise 
described .... ewt. 4,436 0 0 
Butter ....ceee cwt.| 295,663} 288,17 185,719} 191,809 
Cheese ........ ewt.| 444,032} 431,401} 211,777) 237,143 
number |88,097,277/88,091,27 3,605,759|73,605,729 
Hams ........ cwt. 7,984 6,974 10,848 - 8,398 
cwt. 0 0 123,181} Free. 
Quicksilver ...... Ib. | 1,562,663] Free. 1,529,418 
cwt.| 996,080) *248,14 781,265; 403,273 
Rice, in the husk... qrs. 35,694| *19,85 32,230 23,283 
Saltpetre and Cubic 
Nitre ewt.| 507,897] Free. 420,700) Free. 
Seeds: Clover .... cwt. 98,994) 124,142] 104,212) 156,760 
Flaxseed and Lin- 
seed  qrs.| 796,013) Free 209,284] Free. 
Rape 129,967 10,004 ” 
qrs. 0 0 23,138 
Sik: Raw...... Ib.| 4,413,360} Free. 3,222,364 
Waste, Knubs 
and Husks .. cwt. 9,286 9,600 
Thrown........ Ib.| 1,041,504 428,485 
Silk Manufactures of 
Europe: Silk or 
Satin, Broad Stuffs Ib.| 357,722} 229,94 244,912) 132,769 
Ribbons.. Ib.| 255,427) 196,964] 203,405; 142,765 
Gauze or Crape 
Broad Stuffs. . Ib. 9,972 5,57 5,004 ‘4,919 
Ribbons.. lb. 53,552} 51,814 33,933} 35,997 
Gauze mixed with 
Sik or other 
materials: Broad 
Stuffs lb. 48 5 
Ribbons ...... Ib. 2,578 2,517 2,280) 2,376 
Velvet; Broad 
Stuffs ...... Tb. 31,720) 27,314 15,289 13,089 


* Rice was free of duty up to March 1, 1848. 
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QUANTITIES IMPORTED. 


1848, 6 mos. ended Sept. 5, 1849. 
Articles. Entered for Entered for 
Imported, Home Imported. Home 
Consumptn. Consumptn. 
Silk Manufactures—conid. 
Ribbonsof Velvet, 
or Silk embossed 
with Velvet .. Ib. 47,571 46,908} 31,850) 29,951 
Plush for making 
Hats.ccccoss Ib. -- 108,477; 102,010 
Silk Manufactures 
of India: Ban- 
dannoes and other 
Silk Handker- 
chiefs ........  Pieces| 309,478} 152,892] 309,038) 100,149 
Silks, European and 
East India, not 
particularly de- 
scribed .... duty paid £ 46,064 —_ 0 0 
Skins: Goat, un- 
dressed ........ nmumber| 241,077) Free. 0 0 
Kid,undressed.. number} 95,663 ” 0 0 
— dressed.... number| 478,973 ” 0 0 
Lamb, undressed number | 1,328,667 om 0 0 
— tanned, taw- 
ed, ordressed . number 43,837 ” 0 0 
Spices: Cassia Lignea Ib.| 510,247) 76,152{ 325,494) 51,679 
Cinnamon .... Ib.| 357,463) 32,732] 445,701 27,967 
Cloves ........ Ib.| 105,295} 126,5 143,447 60,930 
Mace ........ lb. 47,572 19,71 19,428 10,165 
Nutmegs ...... Ib.| 336,420) 167,21 101,110} 101,159 
Ib. | 8,125,158] 3,189,313} 2,194,220] 1,950,500 
Pimento ...... cwt. 20,059 4,225] 20,812 2,073 
Spirits: Rum .. proof galls. | 6,859,340) 2,987,027] 3,565,892) 1,885,014 
Brandy .... proof galls. | 2,430,583) 1,608,883} 2,641,806) 1,316,043 
Geneva .... proof galls.| 366,040 23,82 301,431 17,870 
Sugar, unrefined: 
Of British posses- 
sions in Ame- 
rica, equal to 
white clayed.. cwt. 4,065 az, 4,548 4,212 
Not equal to white 
clayed eecene cwt. 2,793,159 2,768,217 2,170,892 1,985,978 
Of Mauritius, equal 
to white clayed.. cewt. 217 180) 742 777 
not equal to 
white clayed.. ewt.| 885,804) 813,571] 805,575) 777,038 
Of British Posses- 
sions in the East 
Indies, equal to 
white clayed.... cwt. 54,206 39,69 48,573} 57,783 
—— not equal 
to white clayed ewt. | 1,276,483) 1,311,85 713,366) 829,574 
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Articles, 


~ 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED. 


1848. 


6mos ended Sept. 5, 1849. 


Imported. 


Entered for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Imported. 


Entered for 


Home 


Consumptn. 


Sugar—continued. 


Foreign—equal to 
white clayed.... 
not equal to 
white clayed.. 
—— notequal to 
brown clayed, 
entered since 
11th July, 1848 
Without distinc- 
tion of quality 


Total of Sugar, unrefined... 


Sagar, refined, and 
andy, of British 
Possessions .... 
— Foreign.. 
—— Molasses. 
Tallow 
TO 
Timber and Wood: 
Battens, Batten 
Ends, Boards, 
Deals, Deal 
Ends & Plank, 
Foreign, en- 
tered by tale.. 
Deals, Battens, 
Boards, or other 
Timberor Wood 
sawn or split; 
of British Pos- 
SESSIONS .e.. 
Foreign....... 
Staves 
Timber or Wood, 
not being arti- 
cles sawn or 
split, or other- 
wise dressed, 
except hewn, 
and not other- 
wise charged 


with Duty, of 
British Posses- 
SIONS... 
Ditto, Foreign .. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwl 


cewt. 


cwt. 
cwt. 
cwt. 
cwt. 
lasts 

lb. 


hund. 


loads 
loads 
loads 


loads 
loads 


| 1,004 
1,211,77 239,897 
1,857,246 ,330,443 
9,68 15,521 
— ] — — 
6,871,468] 6,162,621] 5,074,139; 3,911,784 
226,618 46,251 50.376 42,975 
163,53] 11,631 
517,721| 637,05 736,174) 536,551 
1,500,642} 1,411,9 513,144 626,056 
12,754] Free. 7,729; Free. 
44,775,936 48,735,97 1139 ,773,233/33,392,733 
110 8 14 34 
501,334] 486,90 214,596} 250,789 
368,155] 364,33 133,720} 213,368 
53,995 ree, 31,825] Free. 
600,920} 598,47 235,508} 244,202 
332,925 355,52 89,594) 171,746 
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QUANTITIES IMPORTED. 
8 mos. ended Sept. 5, 1849. 


Entered for 
Imported. Imported. Home 
Consumptn. 


Tobacco: Unmanu- 


factured .... lb. [34,481,798,27,061,480} 6,539,959|18,041,965 
Manofactured, & 
...... lb. | 1,504,637) 205,927] 1,042,507} 140,707 
Turpentine, Common cwt.| 392,942) Free. 230,648} Free. 
Watches ........ value£ 0 0 55,732 52,005 
Whale Fins ...... cwt. 0 0 4,296) Free, 


Wine: Cape .... gallons} 318,069) 268 117,152| 156,753 


French ...... gallons} 680,374) 378,92 310,800} 253,358 
Other sorts .... gallons} 6,537,847) 5,721,979) 4,602,819) 3,841,271 


Total of Wine.......+ | 7,536,290} 6,368,909} 5,030,771] 4,251,382 


Wool, Cotton .... cwt. 6,962,000 Free. 5,638,099| Free. 
— Sheep and 


Lamb’s...... lb. 48,470,064 
— Alpaca and the 70,521,957 ” ” 
Llama Tribe.. —Ib. 851,047 
Woollen Manufac- 
tures: Manufac- 
tures notmadeup value £|| 350,152 395,267 
Articles or Manu- 
factures of Wool 
wholly or in 
part made up. value £ 90,832 


The foregoing Statements are founded upon Returns transmitted 
monthly throughout the year to the Inspector-General of Imports and 
Exports from the different Ports of the United Kingdom. Such Returns 
exhibit the gross quantities of articles entered for consumption. This State- 
ment therefore will not agree, in all points, with the A inual Statement to be 
compiled after the final adjustment of the Custom-house Records shall have 
been made. The gross amount of duty received in 1848 was £22,659,214. 


Account of the weight of Lear Topacco, ManuracturEp Tosacco, and 
Cicars, entered for Home Consumption in the years ending Jan. 5, 1848 
and 1849, with the Duty thereon :— 

1847. 1848. 

Tobacco unmanufactured 26,545,020} 27,098,3143 

manufactured and Cigars ...... 208,642 206,5814 


Total 26,753,933} 27,305,134 


Total Daty £4,278,922 15 £4,365,233 12 
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173 
An Account of the — of the principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial 
erchandize, in the year 1848, 

Coffee—of British Possessions . Ib. 3,538,388 

Barley . e q's. 3 

Wheatmeal or Flour cwt. 11,553 

Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs— 

Cochineal ‘ cwt. 11,708 

Indigo e e . e e e cwt. 50,095 

Metals—Copper, unwrought . . « cwt. 3,726 
Iron, in bars, unwrought . « tons 3,432 

Steel, unwrought ° . cwt. 9,779 

Lead, Pig and Sheet. «tons 3,748 

Tin in Blocks, Ingots, Bars or Slabs. . cwt. 8,341 

Oil, Olive ‘ « tuns 910 
Rice, not in the husk 218,125 
Waste Knubs and Husks 6 cwt 48 
Thrown, not Dyed ° ° Ib. 35,472 

Spirits — Rum ; : gallons (including overproof) 1,263,290 
Brandy gallons (including overproof) 846,405 

Geneva gallons (including overproof) 320,866 

Sugar, unrefined ; of British Possessions, America - cwt, 130 
Mauritius cw. 186 

The East Indies . cwt. 2,635 

Sugar . Foreign, refined ewt. 101,587 
Candy «© « « Cw 978 

Tobacco, Unmanufactured . Ib. 10,075,121 
Foreign, Manufactured, and Snuff . . Ib. 1,072,015 

Wine — Cape . gallons 678 

Wool, Cotton . . ewt. 660,891 
Sheep and Lambs’. lb. 6,575 584 
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An Account of the Exports of the Pringipal Articles of Britisn and 


Ir1sn Propuce and Manuractures, in the year, 1848, compared with 
the Exports of the preceding Year. 


Butter. 
Candles . 
Cheese . 
Coals and Culm . 
Cotton Manufactures 
Yarn 
Earthenware . 
Fish, viz. Herrings 
Glass 
Hardwares and Cutlery . 
Leather, wrought and unwrought 
Linen Manufactures . ; 
Machinery 
Metals, viz. Iron and Steel 
Copper and Brass 
Lea 
Tin, unwrought 
Tin Plates 
Salt 
Silk Manufactures , 
Sugar, refined . ° 


Wool, Sheep’s or Lamb’s 
Woollen Yarn . 
Manufactures 


Declared Value. 


1847. 


£ 
145,656 
46,097 
29,446 
968,502 
17,375,245 


5,957,980 


834,357 
180,208 
291,190 
2,341,981 
341,829 
2,958,851 
649,893 
1,263,016 
5,265,779 
1,541,868 
179,344 
159,466 
462,889 
261,467 
985,626 
166,038 
413,437 
288,231 
1,001,364 
6,896,038 


1848, 


£ 
186,941 
58,863 
21,714 
1,096,356 
16,770,868 
5,927,956 
713,881 
207,345 
236,518 
1,858,593 
269,241 
2,802,823 
489,878 
809,564 
‘4,747,009 
1,272,675 
117,181 
143,436 
530,061 
265,296 
585,033 
155,267 
434,814 
189,817 
776,175 
5,740,634 


Total of the foregoing Articles  : 51,005,798 46,407,939 


Note.—The Amounts exhibited for the year 1847 will be found to differ 


to some extent from those made up in February, 1848, in consequence of 
corrections made since that period. ~ 


Accounr of all Carrie, Suerp, and Swing, Imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland, in the Years 1847 and 1848, 


Oxen, 
Bulls, and| Calves. 


Sheep 
and 
Cows. Lambs. 


In the year ending Jan. 5, 1848 ..| 189,960 
” ” Jan. 5, 1849 ..| 196,042 
From Jan, 5, to April 5, 1849 .. 


"9,992 | $24,179 | 106,407 
7,086 | 255,682 | 110,787 
27 985 879 | 35,189] 27,004 
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Account of the Numzer and Tonnace of Vessrts, distinguishing the 

Countries to which they belonged, which entered Inwards and cleared 
Outwards, in the year 1848, compared with the Entries and Clearances 
of the preceding Year, exclusively of Vessels in Ballast. 


Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 


Countries 
to which the 
_ Vessels belonged, 


1847. 1848. 1847. 1848. 


Ships. | Tonnage.| Ships. Tonnage.| Ships. |Tonnage.| Ships. |Tonnage. 


—- 


_ and its Depen- 

dencies .. 
Russia... 
Sweden . 


United Kingdom 
18,771)4,238,956 18,149) 4,020,415) 15,535 3,205,794) 15,783/3,553,777 


330} 80,420} 277) 76,108 169; 42,600; 190) 52,777 
518} 68,355 357) 51,956 381! 46.091 356) 48,811 
208,192) 1,063} 179,044) 568) 64,538) 599) $3,565 
1,701} 129,107} 1,924) 142,169) 1,626) 125,626) 1,548) 119,232 
1,351) 276,563) 555) 120,986] 878) 158,064] 444| 92,667 


Norway . 
Denmark . 
Prussia . . 


@ 


Other German 


States . . . . | 1,765) 174,019) 1,165) 107,561} 1,687) 165,614] 1,121) 122,909 | 
Holland... . 694) 58,445) 966) 76,000) 745) 72,754) 877) 87,483 Bh 
Belgium. . .| 241] 34,246) 274) 38,322) 278) 41,689) 325) 51,750 
France .... 856} 49,623) 1,779} 108,362] 2,428) 204,813) 2,572) 238,637 
Spain. 220) 28,202, 103) 14,672) 142) 19,475) 105) 14,352 
Portugal. . . . 82} 8,466) 84) 7,858; 4,277) 4,443 
Italian States. . 369} 89,604) 105) 29,749} 195) 44,956) 102) 24,963 
Other European a 

States ... 241} 5,526) 17] 5,359, 11) 2,571) 12} 3,402 
United States of 

America . . .| 1,303] 636,324 958) 598,182) 879) 518,203} $15 551,465 
Other States in LZ 

America, 20} 5,004 10) 2,718 7} 2,086 4 999 

ca; or Asia . 


Total | 29,561,6,021,052, 27,786 5,579,461 25,564/4,7 19,241] 24,893/5,051,237 f 


| 


Account of the Numser and Tonnace of Vessets which entered In- 
wards and cleared Outwards with Cargoes, at the several Ports of the 


te 


J 
v 


5 
Unirep Kincpom, during the year 1848, compared with the Entries and His 
Clearances of the preceding Year. lio 
Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 
. 48. 
1847. 1847 18 


tei 


Ships. |Tonnage. | Ships. |Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage.| Ships. ‘Tonnage. 


Employed be. 
8,085] 1,296,610} 9,109] 1,470,309 17,935] 2,074,387) 18,941] 2,153,054 

her Coast- 
ing Vessels |134,440|10,923, 186] 131,332] 11,053,563 140,987/1 1,218,238 136,804) 11,162,295 


Total . . 158,922 13,265,625) 155,745)13,315,349 
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The Nomper and Tonnace of Vassets that entered and cleared from 
and to the Cotonres in the year 1848 (including their repeated voyages), 
were as follows :—Inwards, to Ports in England} in British Sailing Vessels, 
4,405 ; Tonnage, 1,277,491. To Ports in Scotland: Vessels, 494 ; Ton- 
nage, 163,894. To Ports in Ireland: Vessels, 463; Tonnage, 138,596. 
To the Isle of Man and Channel Islands: Vessels, 27 ; Tonnage, 4,201 ; 
Steamers, 329; Tonnage, 65,392. Total of British Shipping, inwards, 
5,718; Tonnage, 1,649,574: Foreign, 75 Vessels ; Tonnage, 9,008. 

Outwards, from Ports in England, in British Sailing Vessels, 4,311; Ton- 
nage, 1,277,161. From Ports in Scotland: Vessels, 519; Tonnage, 
170,629. From Ports in Ireland: Vessels, 362 ; Tonnage, 101,868. From 
the Channel Islands: Vessels, 50; Tonnage, 6,844; Steamers, 358 ; Ton- 
nage, 79,119. ‘otal of British Shipping outwards, 5,600; Tonnage, 
1,635,621. Foreign: 77 Vessels ; Tonnage, 17,625. 


The Number of Saruinc Vessets built and registered in the year 1848 
was 733, with a Tonnage of 107,218 ; and 114 Steamers, witha Tonnage of 
15,334. In the same year 501 Sailing Vessels and 13 Steamers, belonging 


to the United Kingdom, were wrecked, of a Tonnage amounting in the 
whole to 96,920. 


Vessets not Coasters, belonging to all Nations, trading Inwards and 
Outwards, during 1848, with the Porr of Liverroot, distinguishing 
Sailing Vessels from Steamers, and Trading Steamers from Mail Steamers. 


Sailing Ships with Cargoes “.....+seseeeseeeeeee 3,316 1,820,746 


in Ballast ee ee 172 31,3822 
Trading Steamers .....ccecececccccscccscccces 30 10,353 


Mail Steamers ee ee ee seen 43 33,686 


3,561 1,396,107 


Outwarps :— 


Sailing Ships with Cargoes 3,965 1,361,107 
Trading Steamers .e.eceescecececccccscccccecs 30 10,168 


Mail Steamers eeeeteoseeeeeeeeeereeeeeeseeoeseaee se 43 34,699 


4,318 1,535,067 


The Amount of Totts received for LichtuovusEs the Trintry House 
Corporation in the year 1847 was 198,211; for Buoys and Beacons, 
17,2612. The commission on the collection of the tolls was 7,155/. ; charge 
of maintenance of Lighthouses, 92,4237. ; charges of Buoys and Beacons, 
9,9287.; with 15,5197. for general purposes. The net surplus, 90,5717., 
has been applied to the ‘* Charitable and other uses, purposes, and intents, 
for which the said Corporation has been established and maintained.” There 
are in addition eleven lighthouses which have been purchased, on which a 
debt was due, Dec. 31, 1846, of 871,8177.: the gross income from these 
has been 117,368/.; the charges and collection leave a surplus of 104,225/., 
which has been applied to the payment of interest on, and the reduction of 
the debt, which on Dec. 31, 1847, was 795,7482, 
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Cocoa :— 
From British West Indies and Guiana 
Mauritius .. 
British East Indies 


and 1848, 


Sucar—uwunrefined., 

From British West Indies and Guiana .... 
Ceylon eee 
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Account showing the Imports into the United Kingdom of the total quanti- 
ties of Sucar, Morassrs, Rum, Correz, and Cocoa, in the years 1847 


Foreign Produce from the above places .... 


Svucar, refined, and Sucar Canpy:— 


From British Possessions (aggregate) .... 
Suoar, unrefined, ForEIGN ........ 


Sucar, refined, and Sucar Canpy, Foreicn 


Motassrs :— 


Total of Importations from all Parts ...... 


_ From British West Indies and Guiana .... 


Mauritius ..... 
British East Indies....... 
Ceylon . 


Foreign Produce from the above places.... 


Rum:— 


From British West Indies and Guiana 
Mauritius 


British East Indies 


Ceylon .... 


Foreign Produce from the above places... 


Corrre:— 


From British West Indies and Guiana .... 


Mauritius 


British East Indies 
Ceylon 


Singapore 


Foreign Produce from the above places .... 


Foreign Produce from the above places,..- 


~ 


177 


1847, 1848. 
Cwts. Cwts. 
3,199,814 2,794,987 
1,193,571 886,282 
1,397,026 1,328,230 

7,507 4,228 
2,569 3,288 
17,040 9,122 
5,817,577 5,023,137 


11,946 
2,391,941 
84,319 


31,129 


1,846,467 
195,627 


8,305,783 


7,096,360 


531,171 385,484 
11,295 6,740 
54,286 19,853 

206 
7,806 1,087 
604,764 413,164 
Galls. Galls. 
5,259,449 5,653,840 
60,056 114,807 
818,214 869,244 
20,989 13,240 
16,895 45,149 
6,175,602 6,696,280 
1847 1148. 
Tbs. Ibs. 
6,763,103 5,075,128 
42,867 43,712 
304,220 329,469 

27,189,159 30,521,869 

1,724 127 
2,192,483 2,242,708 
36,493,556 38,213,013 


3,026,381 
2,006 


ee 


225 
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An Account of the number of Proof Gallons of Rum; also, of Branpy, 
Geneva, and other Foreign, Cotoniat, or Jersey Srieirs Imported ; 
of the Quantities retained for Home Consumption, Exported, Shipped as 
Stores, and used by the Navy, for the year ended Jan. 5, 1849. 


Retained 

for Home 

Consump- 
tion. 


Delivered 
for use of 
Navy. 


Shipped 
as 
Stores. 


United Kingdom, | Imported. Exported. 


Gallons, 
including 
Overpoof. 


Gallons, 
including 
Overproof. 


Galions, 
including 
Overproof. 


Gallons, 
including 
Overproof. 


Gallons, 
including 
Overproof. 


Rum: — Of British 
Possessions, viz.:— 
West India and Mau- 
ritius . 
East India . 
West India, Mauri- 
tius and East India 
vatted together . 
Foreign 
Of British & Foreign 
Possessions vatted 
together . 


5,770,496 
882,454 


2,633,710 
205,897 


776,067 
104,862 


111,964 
38,674 


175,356 
112,191 


147,320 


2,986,979 
1,609,004 
23,739 


« 54,722 
260,001 
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All Sorts 
Brandy 
Geneva 
Other Foreign and 

Colonial Spirits 
Spirits mixed in Bond ° 
Spirits of Heligoland 
Spirits of the Channel 
_ Islands. 


Total 


8,220 


7,421 


26,338 
4,661,701 


9,752,966 2,732,206 287,777 


320,606 | 


Aw Accounr of the Number of Gallons of ForeicN Wine imported, of 
the Quantities upon which Duty has been paid for Home Consumption, 
and the quantities exported ; also the Quantities retained for Home Con- 
sumption, after deducting the Amount exported subsequently to the Pay- 
ment of Duty, for the year ended Jan. 5, 1849. : 


BA 


pa 


United Kingdom. 


Imported, 


Upon which 
Duty 
has been paid. 


Exported. 


Retained for 
Home 
Consumption. 


Freach 
Portugal 
Spanish 
Camary 
Fayal 
Sicilian and other Sorts 
Mixed, in Bond...... 


Total 


Gallons. 
318,051 
680,255 

2,883,896 
2,658,056 
154,701 
52,368 
124,964 
1,507 
662,732 


Gallons. 
268,163 
378,453 

2,523,079 
2,539,525 
91,161 
46,830 
20,856 
433 
501,285 


Gallons. 
678 
214,705 
348,593 
620,071 
86,430 
9,021 
104,145 


110,709 
20,768 


Gallons. 
267 922 
355,802 

2,446,813 
2,435,427 
76,938 
44,651 
20,311 
433 
488,250 | 


7,536,530 


6,369,785 


1,515,120 


6,136,547 


Te 
142 325,878 1907 | . 3 
1,263,290 | , 207,267 287 ,547 
Bag 846,405 97,018 230 
320,866 18,308 | 
69,820 Fis}. 
. 
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Aw Account of the Total Number of Gallons of Proor Spirits permitted 
out of Distillers’ Stocks in England, and of Bririsu Branpy and Spirits 
of Wine permitted out of Rectifiers’ Stocks in England; also, the Quantity 


of Rum received into Rectifiers’ Stocks in England, for the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1849. 


Permitted out of 
Rectifiers’ Stocks. Rum 
received into 

Rectifiers’ 
Spirits of Wine. Stocks. 


Year Proof Spirits 


ending Jan, 5. — 


Distillers’ Stocks, British Brandy. 


1849 . 5,363,584 284,066 277,146 121,148 


Aw Account of the Total Number of Gallons of Proor Sprrirs distilled in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, distinguishing the Quantities in each 
Country delivered Duty-paid direct from Distillers’ Stocks from the Quan- 


tities put into the Bonded Warehouses, for the year ended the 5th day of 
January, 1849. 


— 


NUMBER OF GALLONS. 


Delivered, 
Duty Paid, the. 
Distilled, direct from onde 

Distillers’ Stocks| Warehouses. 


» Beptland 9,600,321 4,153,353 5,446,968 
Ireland ee 8,126,507 2,367,205 5,759,302 { 


Year ended January 5, 1849 | 23,230,066 | 12,023,796 | 11,206,270 


Return of the Quantities of Gtass Imported into and Exported from the 
United Kingdom, in the year ending January 5, 1848 (omitting fractions), 
Window Glass, white, or stained of one colour, a. ‘sernecied 
not exceeding one-ninth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and shades, and cylinders cwt. 31,037 25,883 
All Glass exceeding one-ninth of an inch in 
thickness, and all silvered or polished Glass. sup.sq.ft, 90,442 21,447 
Glass painted or otherwise ornamented ...... do. 1,195 7 
Wine Glasses, Tumblers, and all Flint Glass 
Goods, not cut or otherwise ornamented.... Ib. 154,343 149,956 
Ditto cut, and fancy ornamental Glass ...... Jb. 639,967 183,344 
Plain White Flint Glass Bottles ............ Jb. 38,086 53,734 
Glass Manufactures, not otherwise described, 
(except green or common bottles) ........ cwt. 6 
British Flint 15,296 
Window Glass CWwte 19,708 
Plate osSUP, ft. 49,227 
Common Glass Bottles 194,755 
Looking Glasses and Mirrors, declared value : £6,960 
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In 1848 the quantity of Quassta imported was 73cwts. Iqr. 18lbs. In 
1847 the quantity of Aloes imported was 275,323lbs. ; in 1848 it was 


376,39 Libs. 


1847, 1848, and 1849. 


Forricn Manvuractrurep Goons entered and retained for Home Consump- 
tion (omitting fractions), entered by value, in the years ending Jan. 5, 


£ £ 
Bronze manufactures (not works of art) .. 447 804 503 
ree 6,429 6,190 4,404 
Copper, ditto (not otherwise enumerated).. 4,324 3,653 3,189 
Pewter, ditto 7 7 ii 
Tin, ditto 484 215 90 
Steel and iron, wrought ,, eees 16,018 15,636 17,331 
Watches... 95,485 86,836 67,120 
Clocks 83,469 81,497 61,966 
China 28,169 31,525 27,895 
Embroidery and needlework 53,890 63,831 64,320 
Lace, made by hand......... eeeeeeees 112,002 68,699 53,424 
Linen, linen and cotton, and linen and 
woollen (not otherwise enumerated) .. 36,305 18,448 13,578 
Entered by quantity ........ (436,930 377,341 313,831 


Hats or bonnets of chip ............Ibs. 181 284 
—_— bast, cane, or horsehair.. No. 124 487 
of felt, hair, wool, or beaver.... ,, 1,974 2,355 
Platting of chip 37,053 33,172 
bast, cane, or horsehair .. ,, 123 
8,363 3,938 

Corks, ready made 9, 144,469 127,208 
142 265 
Boots and [36,742 39,669 
Shoes and clogs 55 75,481 94,382 
sq. yards 500,472 556,025 


153 
1,183 
1,129 

18,168 

847 

1,762 

114,768 
238 
24,479 
78,060 
306,673 


Return of the Quantities of Gray, Meat, and Frovr, reduced to quar- 
ters, entered for Home Consumption in the United Kingdom for the year 
ending Feb. 1, 1849, with the amount of duty received. 


Duty 
Foreign Colonial. Received. 
Qrs. £ ‘Qrs. 
Wheat and Wheat Flour .... | 1,833,895 | 453,920 | 197,586 |} 12,566 
Barley and Barley Meal .... | 931,454 | 98,412 oe o- 
Oats and Oatmeal .......... | 875,531 | 96,746| 4,281 132 
Rye and Rye-Meal eeoeeeeceeee 62,714 6,542 ee oe 
Pease | 151,323 | 15,747] 14,527 726 
Beans and Bean Meal........ 405,927 | 39,253 - ee 
Indian Corn and Meal ...... | 1,609,003 | 77,930 oe as 
Buck Wheat and Meal ...... 286 16 ee re 


Aggregate of all sorts charged with duty, 5,859,638 
duty, 226,891qrs. Total amount of duty, 801,986/. 


qrs.; admitted free of 
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Quantities of Grain, Frour, and Meat (reduced to quarters), Imported 
into IRELAND in the years ending Sept. 1, 1847 and 1848, and from 


Foreign Countries, 


Year ending Sept. 1, 1847, — 
Wheat and Wheat 
Barley and Barley 
Oats and Oatmeal 
Rye and Rye 
Pease, and Beans, and Meal ........seccsece 
Indian Corn and 
Buck Wheat and Meal CO re 


Year ending Sept. 1, 1848. 
Barley and Barley 
Oats and Oatmeal 
Rye and Rye 
Pease, and Beans, and Meal .........eece0ce 
Indian Corn and Meal 


ese 


Buck Wheat and Meal .....ccccccccvecceces 


From Sept. 1, 1848, to April 28, 1849. 
Wheat and Wheat Flour ......... -aecuews 
Barley and Barley Meal........... 
Rye and Rye Meal 
Pease, and Beans, and Meal .......ereeeeeee 
Indian Corn and 
Buck Wheat and Meal .........ccecccecces 
Bere or Bigg 


d fr itish From Grea t 

Britain. 

Qrs. Qrs. 
336,706 600,001 
68,548 79,676 
44,197 48,920 
65,655 4,005 
37,354 39,816 
2,084,153 738,008 
26,954 5,088 
2,663,567 1,515,514 
130,336 229,817 
8,136 10,762 
9,542 1,498 
18,019 14,468 
6,458 E588 
958,079 670,160 
ee 10 


1,130,570 


927,303 


1,019,018 


130,094 
61,166 
128,573 
46,060 


4,034,014 


26,955 
843 


1,021,616 
112,208 
60,965 
38,913 
41,897 
1,861,136 
5,098 


35 


5,444,723 


3,141,868 


The number of acres of Hors in England in 1848 was 49,232; the 
number of Pounds weight charged with duty was 44,343,985 ; 357,029|bs. 


of British Hops were exported, and 32,218lbs. were imported and retained 
for home consumption. ‘The excise duty on British Hops is 18s. 8d. per cwt., 
and 5 per cent. extra ; the Customs duty on Foreign Hops is 45s. per cwt. 
The quantity of Marr made between Oct. 10, 1847, and Oct. 10, 
1848, was—England, 4,193,757qrs.; Scotland, 504,533qrs.; Ireland, 
214,914qrs: Total, 4,913,004qrs. The total quantity used in the same 


period was 3,699,771qrs. 


In the same period, the total number of Brewers licensed was—in 
England, 2,196 ; in Scotland, 163; in Ireland, 101: Total, 2,460. 


The number of Licensep VictruaLLers 


was—England, 58,986 ; 


Scotland, 15,297; Ireland, 14,182: Total, 88,465. Of Persons licensed 
to sell Brer (England only) to be drunk en the premises, 34,602 ; not to 


be drunk on the premises, 3,400. 
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Return of Quantity of Forticn Currse Imported in the Year ending 
January 5, 1489, 
Cwis. qrs. Ibs, 
From European Countries ......e+e+e+0+ 286,474 3 22 
From United States of America .... 154,658 3 0 
From British Possessions 501 2 21 


Total...... 441,635 1 15 
Of which there was re-exported .... 3,414 2 14 


Account of Forercn Iron and Unwrovcut Steer imported and exported 
in the year ending January 5, 1849. 
Imported. Exported. 
tons. cwt. lb. tons, cwt. qr. Ib. 
Chromate of Iron ........- 1340 19 oe 
Tron in Pigs 283 oe 
Iron in Bars, unwrought ...... 23,879 3,431 13 
Bloom Iron .....+.- 12 10 
Old Broken and old Cast Iron.. +e 
Tron Hoops 
Cast Irom 
Steel unwrought 
Steel scraps 
Iron and Steel, wrought (entered 
by weight) 340 0 340 9 0 25 
Ditto .... (entered by value) £28,891 Os. Od, £11,560 Os. Od, 
The quantities of foreign Iron retained for home consumption amounted 
in value to £17,331; upon which the duty was £1,743 16s, 


488 19. 


Com Ort OL 


The British Iron (including unwrought Steel) exported in the year 
ending January 5, 1849, was 


tons. cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
Pig Tran.. 174,650 6 
0 


Bar Iron ..... 12 
Bolt and Rod Irom 17,553 14 17 
Cast Iron ......... 7 
1,912 15 18 
Wrought Iron Anchors, Grapnels, &c. 4,625 19 21 
16,644 19 23 
Nails .. 5,709 6 7 
Other sorts (except Ordnance)..+e+- 49,384 17 16 
Old Iron for re-manufacture..... 7,241 5 17 
Unwrought Steel ....ccccccccscorcccccccccess 6,912 14 14 


TOthléccsceeeakesve 619,141 12 2 0 


The quantity of Bairisn Harpware and Currery exported was 
18,105 tons 6 cwts. 1 qr. 23 lbs., of the declared value of 1,860,150/. 7s. 
The quantity of Brarrisn Macuinery and Mixi-work exported was of the 
declared value of 817,656/. 3s. 2d. 
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Account of the Imports into and Exports from the United Kingdom of Leap 
and Leap Ore, Copper and Coprrer Ore, Try, Zinc, and Zinc Org, 
in the year ending January 5, 1849. 


Leap anv Leap Org, 
Imported. tons. cwts. qrs. Ibs. 
Pig and Sheet Lead 3,788 15 3 22 
Lead 1298 11 0 18 
Red Lead ee 0 0 0 8 


British. Foreign. 
* Exported. tons. cwt. qrs. Jb, tons. cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
Lead Ore 134 15 218 


Pig and Rolled Lead............ 4,977 9 3 0 3,747.13 213 
Litharge 28214 2 4 


White 1,168 1 012 48 11 221 


Coprern anp Correr Ore. Duty received on 


Home Consumption. 
Imported. tons. cwt. qr. lb. £ s. ad. 


Copper Ore ..ceeeeeeeseeeseee 50,053 2 0 4 
Regulus 124 9 312 
Unwrought, in Bricks, &c., and Cast 
Copper 512 15 1 24 
Old, for re-manufacture.......... 153 16 1 3 
Part Wrought, in Bars, Rods, &c. 1,074 1 1 24 13 
Plates and Coin 819 018 4 
Manufactures .......+.+++ value £9,200 9s. 5d. 19 
British. © Foreign. 
Exported. tons. cwt. qrs. Ib, tons. cwt. qr. Ib. 
OO 320 11 3 4 
Unwrought, in Bricks, Pigs, &c. .-» 4,261 4 1 12 186 5 221 
Sheets, Nails, &c. (including yellow 
metal) 8,947 7 3 2 
Old, for re-manufacture 38 19 
Wrought of other sorts, and part 
WrOught 21912 1 2 125 0 
£6,011 Os. 


Total British exported .... 138,466 8 1 2 


TIN. 
Duty received on 
Imported. tons. cwt. qr. Ib. Home consumption. 


Tin. 298 15 1 21 1,437 15 2 
Tin Ore and Regulus ...... 3313 0 21 duty free 
British. Foreign. 

Exported, tons. cwt. qr. Ib. tons. cwt. qr. Ib. 


Tin ee ee 1,797 5 3 10 417 0 2 4 


Zinc AND Zinc Ore. 


Imported. British. 
Zine and Zine Ore (duty free) 


Foreign. 
ar 13,524 19 3 9 
Exported 562 8 2 25 3,776 12 0 
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The declared Value of Bririss Wootten Manuractures exported 
from the United Kingdom in 1848 was 5,733,8281.; the quantity of Woot, 
Foreign and Colonial, imported within the same period was 69,343,477|bs., 
of which 6,540,410lbs. were re-exported. Of Britisn Sueer and Lamps’ 
Woot, 3,978,842lbs. were exported ; and 8,429,152lbs, of Wootten and 
Worstep Yarn. There were also imported 1,521,370Ibs. of Atpaca and 
Liama Woot, of which 35,174lbs. were re-exported. 


The quantity of Coats exported from the United Kingdom to Foreign 
Countries in the year 1848, was 2,699,468 tons ; of C1npErs, 82,908 tons ; 
and of Curm 2,924 tons. The amount of duty received was 4,393/. The 
quantity of.Coars brought coastwise and by inland navigation and railway 


carriage into London in the year 1847, was 3,322,387 tons; in 1848 it 
was 3,479,189 tons. 


Quantities of Soar made in Great Britain, and the quantities imported 
and exported in the year ending January 5, 1849. 
Silicated. Hard. Soft. ~ 


Made in England 1,572,463 157,667,499 9,689,090 
Scotland 605,420 14,187,429 5,730,847 


Total........ 2,177,888 171,854,928 15,419,937 


Naples. 
Imported from Foreign parts ..cwt. 64 7874 25% 
Entered for home consumption cwt, 13} 10,094 25 


Exported to Foreign parts .... lb, — 10,448,540 13,529 


 toTIreland .......... Ib. 10,963,716 183,520 
from Ireland to Foreign 


On the Soap exported from England a drawback of 141,3817. was allowed ; 


and upon 10,251,141)bs. of hard soap, and 8,137,910lbs. of Soft Soap, a 
drawback of 78,508/. was allowed. 


IV.—Crime and Law, 


County Courts.—In these Courts throughout England and Wales, from 
January 1, to December 31, 1848, there were entered 427,611 plaints, of 
which 32,520 were for sums above 101. ; 42,627 between 10/7. and 5/.; 
96,871 between dl, and 2/.; 90,565 between 227, and 17. ; and 165,028 for 
sums not exceeding 17. Of the number entered 259,118 were tried. The 
total amount for which the plaints were entered was 1,346,802/. 16s. 7d.; 
the amount for which judgment was obtained was 752,543. 10s. 7d. exclu- 
sive of costs, and 86,2927. 15s. 1d, was paid into court without proceeding 
to judgment. In 884 cases a jury was oe reg in 446 of which the party 


requiring the jury obtained the verdict. ‘Ihe total amount of officers’ fees 
in the year was 234,274/, 
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Number of Persons committep for Trrat or BAILED, in the Unitep 
KrycpomM, in the Year 1848. 


Execution of Capital 


Convictions. Sentences. 


portation 
for various 


risonment 

all lighter 
Punishments. 
Acquitted and dis- 


charged. 


various periods. 


various periods. 
Free Pardons. 


Executed. 


Trans; 
Imprisonment for 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Offences against the Person . . . 
Offences against Property with vio- 

Ditto without violence . . .. . 
Malicious offences against Property 
Forgery and offences against aia 
currenCy © © © «© » 


tt 


eli lel 28 Transportation for 


IRELAND. 
Offences against the Person . . 
Offences against Property with vio- 
Ditto without violence . . .. . 
Malicious offences agajnst Property 
Forgery and offences against | 


SCOTLAND: 

Offences against the Person .. . 
Offences against Property with vio- 
lence . « « © «© « 
Ditto without violence . . . . 
Malicious Offences against Property 
Forgery and Offences against _ 
currency .« « © « 

Other offences © © © @© 


pit 


* Transportation for life—they were for attempts to murder, and solicitation to murder. 


+ The four sentenced to death were for high treason: the return does not state how it was sentence 
was executed. 


t There are 50 commutations of sentence in the tables, and 43 free pardons, but they are not upon 
sentences of death. 


§ Of one capital conviction, shooting with intent to kill, the result is not given. 


Lorp’s Day Act.—Within the Year 1848, and the first Three Months 
of 1849, there were 151 convictions under this act, of which 5 only were 


in the Metropolis, 8 in Wales, and the remainder in various parts of 
England. 


In IrELANp the numbers of Prisoners actually in custody on January 1, 
1849, including Convicts not yet removed to the depots, was 10,663 ; the 
Gaols in which they were confined were only built for the reception of 
7,230. Cork County Prison and Roscommon Prison were the most crowded. 
Cork Prison, built for the reception of 500 Prisoners, contained 1,184, and 
Roscommon Prison, built for the reception of 92 prisoners, contained 266. 


if 
BY 
| 
1a 
2,234, 47] 115 | 10| 738 | 4 
| 9,172) 10] 725 | 9860 | 1] 576 
23,910} — | 2,226 | 16,126 | 14] 5,544 = 
191, 3] - 45 33 | 1] 109 
— 101 479 |—| 104) — 
1,158) —| 39 | 767 | —| 352] — 
60 | 3,251 | 19,589 | 26 | 7,423 12 a | 
5,966) 55 68 | 1,934 | 22] 3,887; 28| 27* 
2,561} 1} 332 | 638 |—| 1,590); —| — | — 
19,547) — | 1,987 | 9,562 | 7| 7,991; — | — 
926) — 175 235 |—| — | — 
202; — 19 8 |—| gi—}| — — 
9,320} 117 | 2,994 | 1] 6,201) — 
38,522| 60 | 2,698 | 15,448 | 30 |20,286| 28 | 27 | — | 
Outlawed. 
1,169] 4 25 813 | 10] 317} 2} 1 | — 
| 818} | 142 460 |—} — at 
2,204, 175 | 1,62 | 487; — | — 
60}—| aa | — — | 
171) 5 | 2 63); — | — 
aor} —| 2 | 24 | 1} — | — 
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V.—Poor Law and Police. 


The annual value of the Property rated tothe Poor Rate in Enctann, 
for the year ending March 25, 1848, was 67,320,587/. ; the Expenditure 
for the Relief and Maintenance of the Poor was 6,180,765/., being an 
average rate of ls, 10d. in the pound. The total number of Paupers 
relieved, including casual poor, was 1,876,541, at an average per head of 
37. 5s. 103d. In Iretanp, for the same period, the annual value of pro- 
perty rated was 13,187,4217.; the Expenditure on the Poor was 1,216,679/., 

eing an average rate of 1s. 10}d.in the pound. The total number of 
Paupers relieved was 1,457,194, at an average per head of 16s. 8}d. In 
Scorianp, for the year ending May 14, 1848, the annual value of property 
rated was 9,320,784/.; the Expenditure on the Poor was 544,334/. (exclu- 
sive of cottages and gardens granted in Highland parishes, rent-free, to 
paupers), being an average rate of 1 1-l6ths. in the pound. The total 
number of Paupers relieved was 227,647, at an average per head of 
27. 7s. 93d. 


Summary of a Return of the Number of Curitpren in Workuovsss in 


England and Wales, on March 15, 1849; with the numbers capable of 
entering upon Service. 


BOYS. GIRLS. 


No. inthe| Fit for | No.inthe!] Fit for 
House. Service. House. Service. 


Illegitimate ; their mothers in the 
Workhouse’ shes 4,940 246 4,647 252 
Illegitimate ; their mothers not in 
the Workhouse ........see0e 2,408 1,767 286 
Children of widows, who are in 
the Workhouse ....... re 1,820 1,805 263 
Children of widows, who are not 
in the Workhouse 1,350 1,102 
Children of widowers, who are in 
the Workhouse ....... ere 866 719 
Children of widowers, who are not 
in the Workhouse .......... _ 624 
Children whose fathers and mothers 
5,387 
Children deserted by father .... 2,973 
Children deserted by mother .... 826 
Children deserted by both parents 676 
Children whose father is trans- 
ported or suffering imprison- 
ment for crime . 771 
Children who are in the Work- 
house through the bodily or 
mental infirmity of parents... 847 
Children of able-bodied parents 
who are in the Workhouse.... 2,816 
Children of able-bodied parents 
who are not in the Workhouse 509 
Children not falling within the 
foregoing clauses ...... 696 


Total 26, 165 
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The Number of Persons under eighteen years of age in the Workhouses 


in Ireland, on May 3, 1849, was—-Males, 62,514; Females, 66,285: 
Total, 128,799, 


The total Amount of Receipts for the Service of the MernopouitTan 
Poutce for the year ending December 31, 1848, was 437,441/. 14s. 8d. 
The total expenditure was 374,929/. 17s. 8d.; the balance in hand was 
62,5112. 17s. The total Number of Persons employed was 5513. Within 
the Mrrropotiran Potice Disrricr, from January 1, 1839, to July 31, 
1849, 1652 new streets were formed, occupying a length of 200 miles, 
and containing 64,058 houses. 


The amount of Expenditure during the same period for the City or Lon- 
pon Potice, which is entirely distinct, was 40,4537. 7s, The amount of 
the force is not stated. The total number of Potice Constantes for 
AND is 2,716, The amount of expenditure was 163,9447, 
There are only 21 counties in England (exclusive of those to which the 


Metropolitan Police extends) and five counties in Wales in which the Police 
force 1s established. 


The Consrasutary Force of IreLanp consisted on January 1, 1849, 
of 12,828 men of all ranks, including 70 magistrates, and of 344 horses. 
The total expenditure for the year 1848 was 562,506/. 10s.; of which 
525,386/. 8s. was charged on the Consolidated Fund, and 37,1207. 2s. 
was borne by the counties, cities, and towns, 


Vi.— Miscellaneous. 


The Number of Emicrants from the Unrrep Kincpom in 1846 was 
129,851, of whom 87,611 were from England, 3,427 from Scotland, and 
38,813 from Ireland. Of these 82,239 went to the United States, 43,439 
to our North American Colonies, 488 tothe British West Indies, 2,277 to 
our Australian Colonies, and the remainder to various places, Foreign and 
British. 


In 1847, the total Number of Emigrants was 258,270, of whom 
153,898 were from England, 8,616 from Scotland, and 95,756 from Ire- 
land. Of these, 142,154 went to the United States, 109,680 to our North 
American Colonies, 364 to the British West Indies, 4,949 to our Australian 
Colonies, and the remainder to various other places. 


In 1848, the total Number of Emigrants was 248,089, of whom 176,883 
were from England, 11,505 from Scotland, and 59,701 from Ireland. Of 
these, 188,233 went to the United States, 31,065 to our North American 
Colonies, 855 to the British West Indies, 23,622 to our Australian Colonies, 
1,180 to the East Indies, 1,445 to the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
remainder to various places in very small numbers. 
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Account of Sums voted for Crvit Services for the years 1848 


and 1849, * 


Epucation, SciENCE, and ART. 


Public Education, Great Britain 

Ditto Treland 
Schools of Design 
Professors—Oxford and Cambridge 
University of London 
Universities, &c. in Scotland 
Royal Irish Academy 
Royal Hibernian 
Royal Dublin Society ..... 
Belfast Academical Institution 
British Musem Establishment... 

Ditto Buildings 

Ditto Purchases ......... 
National Gallery—Purchase of Pictures, &c. .... 
Museum of Practical Geology 
Scientific Works and Experiments ......++++- eee 
Nelson Monument—completion 


Works AND BUILDINGS. 


Public Buildings and Royal Palaces .-.......se00 
Houses of Parliament (temporary) ........0+- 
New Houses of 
Holyhead Harbour, Roads, &c. 
Harbours of Refuge 
Public Buildings, &c. in Ireland .,....0....0.. 
Kiagstown Harbour .... eee 
Palm House at Kew 
Isle of Man—Courts of Law, &e. 


1848. 1849. 
125,000 125,000 
120,000 120,000 
10,000 10,000 
2,006 2,006 
4,178 4,000 
7,480 7,480 
300 300 
300 300 
6,000 6,000 
3,442 3,100 
48,445 42,915 
_ 42,038 36,288 
8,766 1,500 
1,500 1,500 
10,798 18,000 
5,267 5,000 
2,000 2,800 
397,520 386,189 
120,923 108,467 
30,000 14,200 
4,234 3,284 
120,000 109,900 
12,792 45,771 
131,000 141,500 
10,000 
23,167 24,233 
8,100 9,550 
8,410 
4,050 


462,676 


461,905 


From an Asstract of the Accounts of Munrcirat Borovens in England 
and Wales for one year, but not including London, it appears that from 
Sept. 1, 1847, to Aug. 1, 1848, the receipts were, from Borough Rates, 
311,1987. 15s. 10}d. ; other sources, 781,153/. 4s. 61d.: Total, with the 


balance in Treasurers’ hands on Sept. 1, 1,195,3487, 12s. 


ture within the same period was 1,170,441/. 6s. 2d. 


The expendi- 


Post-orricE.—The gross revenue of the Post-office for the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1849, was 2,192,478/7.; the cost of management, 1,386,853/. ; the 
net revenue, after deducting charges other than management, was 740,429/. 
The number of Money Orpers issued was 4,203,727, the amount of them 


being 8,151,295/. 
the amount of expense incurred was 75,9351, 


The amount of commission on the issue was 70,1907. ; 


The 


for the week ending Feb. 21, it was 6,849,196, 


gross total number of Letters delivered in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland was, for the week ending Jan, 2 


1, 1849, 6,641,796 ; 
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Numper of Derosrrors and Amount of Deposirs in Savincs Banks on 
Nov. 20, 1848. 


Amount of 
Number Number of Total Amount separate 


Accounts open. owing. Surplus 
Fund. 


Englard and Wales.. 909,336 25,371,176 342,531 
Scotisad, 85,472 1,080,191 1,536 
Jersey and Guernsey . 9,736 236,710 1,200 


1,054,663 28,046,139 {359,636 


There are also 6,368 annuities granted to the amount of 100,0627. The 
number of officers employed, paid and unpaid, is 1,775, and the total an- 
nual expense of management is 103,1037. 


The amount of the Fund for Mirirary Savincs Banks up to March 28, 
1848, was 86,8322. belonging to 6,365 depositors. ‘The deposits in the 
year had been 45,885/., and the withdrawals were only 2,945/. 


By an Anatysis of the Returns furnished by the Commissioners of Ratt- 
WAYS, it appears that 208 persons were killed and 195 injured, on all the 


Railways of Great Britain and Ireland, during the year ending June 30, 
1849. Ofthese there were 


8 passengers killed, and .. 98 injured from causes beyond 
their own control. 

14 passengers killed, and .. 7 injured, owing to their own 
misconduct or want of 
caution. 

18 servants of companies or of 

contractors killed, and 27 injured from causes beyond 
their own control. 
124 servants of companies or of 
contractors killed, and 54 injured owing to their own 
recklessness, or want of 
caution. 

43 trespassers and other persons, 

neither passengers nor ser- : 

vants, killed, and .. Q injured by improperly cross- 
ing, or standing on the 
railway. 
1 suicide. 


208 195 


In the first half-year the number of Passengers amounted to 31,524,641, 


in the second to 28,761,895. The miles of railway open on June 30, 1849, 
was 0,447}. 
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Rerurn of the Number of Parrenrs Adimitted into and Discharged from 


all the Lunatic Asytums in England and Wales in the Years 1846, 
1847, and 1848. 


ADMISSIONS. 1846. 1847, 1848. 


1800 1821 1718 
3984 4181 4334 


5784 6002 6052 

There were Discharged, Died, &c, :— 
Cured—Private 707 709 719 
Not Cured—Private .......eee00+0 635 580 627 
Pauper 629 863 
- 294 289 310 
1152 1346 1320 


4781 5025 7382 


Of the total number admitted in the three years, 17,838,—9,026 were 
males, and 8,812 females. Of the total number dircharged or died, 15,113, 
-—7,731 were males, and 7,382 females, 


A Rervurn of the Numzver of Visrrors to the Britis Musevm in the 
Year 1848. 


To the General Collection ....secesccecececevese 897,985 
To the Reading Room .......cceccscseeecesseese 65,867 
To the Galleries of Sculpture, for purposes of study.... 3,694 


Numser of Vistrors to the State Apartments at Hampron Courr Patacr, 
and Winpsor Castie, and to the Boranic Garpens at Kew, in the 
years 1847 and 1848. 

1847. 1848, 
Hampton Court Palace .......+-+ee 162,031 150,321 
Windsor CASE 20,970 36,897 
Kew Gardens 64,282 91,708 


Noumeer of Marriices, Birtus, and Dearns, registered in England in 
the year 1847. 


Males, Females. Total. 


Births ...... eee 275,658 264,307 539,965* 
214,375 208,929 423,304 


Excess of Births over Deaths ........ 116,661 
Emigrants from United Kingdom ...... 153,898 


* Of these 36,125 were illegitimate, 
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XIII].—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1849. 
[12—13 Victoriz. ] 


Feb (Lorps.) Parliament was opened by the Queen in person. 
i. In the speech from the throne Her Majesty said, that the joint 
intervention of England and France in the affairs of Sicily was 
undertaken in the hope of stopping the further effusion of blood, and that a 
negotiation was going forward with the King of Naples on the part of 
England and France ‘calculated to produce a permanent settlement of 
affairs in Sicily.” Having referred to the rebellion in the Punjaub, and ex- 
pressed a conviction that peace would soon be restored, Her Majesty re- 
commended the serious re-consideration of the Navigation Laws with a view 
to “ the repeal or modification of their provisions.” On the subject of the 
Estimates for the public service, Her Majesty remarked that the present 
aspect of affairs would enable them to make large reductions. Her 
Majesty then lamented that the state of Ireland called for a continuance of 
those powers which, in the last session, were deemed necessary for the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity. With reference to the commerce of the 
country and the revenue, Her Majesty had “ great satisfaction in stating that 
the former was reviving, and that the latter showed signs of progressive im- 
provement.” On the subject of the laws for the relief of the poor in Ireland, 
Her Majesty informed Parliament that they would form a subject of inquiry, 
with the view to their amendment. In conclusion, Her Majesty referred 
“with pride and thankfulness ” to the loyalty of her subjects during a period 
of commercial difficulty, want, and foreign political revolution,” and called 
down the Divine blessing ‘for favour in our continued progress.” Lord 
Bruce moved and Lord Bateman seconded the address in answer to the 
speech from the throne, which, after a protracted debate, was agreed to 
without amendment. 

(Commons.) Lord H. Vane moved, and Mr. E. H. Bunbury seconded, 
the address ; whereupon Mr. B. Disraeli in a long speech proposed an 
amendment ; the debate upon which was adjourned at a late hour. An 
amendment proposed by Mr. Grattan on the Irish paragraph of the speech 
was rejected. ; 

Feb (Commons.) The adjourned debate on the address was re- 

* sumed; and Lord Palmerston replied in a lucid statement to Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech of the previous evening, so far as it referred to the 
Sicilian question. Mr. Disraeli finally withdrew his amendment and the 
address was agreed to. The Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill to consolidate the Boards of Excise and Taxes into one 
Board of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and to make provision for the 
collection of such revenue. Viscount Duncan moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expenditure and management of the Woods and 
Forests and Land Revenues of the Crown, and to report to the House 
whether any reduction could be made in that branch of the public expendi- 
ture, which was agreed to. 

Feb (Lorps.) Her Majesty’s answer to the address was brought up 

5. by Earl Fortescue, and ordered to be printed with the votes. 
* Lord Monteagle brought forward the case of the North Wales 
Railway Company, who had neglected to obey an order made during the 
last session to produce certain documents, The parties were called in, and, 
after giving an explanation, the debate was adjourned, _ 
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(Commons.) On the House moving to vote the sessional orders, Lord 
John Russell consented to withdraw the 14th and 15th resolutions, and Mr, 
M. Gibson moved, as an amendment on the 14th resolution which proposed 
to give precedence to orders of the day over notices of motion after the Ist 
of May, that the duration of all speeches be limited to one hour except in 
the case of a member introducing an original motion, or a minister of the 
Crown speaking in reply. Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Sir H, 
Inglis, spoke in opposition to the motion, and Mr. Hume and Mr. Cobden in 
its favour: on a division it was lost by a majority of 96 to 62. Lord H, 
Vane brought up the ‘report on the address in answer to Her Majesty’s 
speech, which aher a long debate was adopted without amendment. Sir 
W. Somerville moved the appointment of a Select Committee on the Irish 
Poor Law, which was agreed to after an animated discussion, in which Mr, 
Bright, Sir G. Grey, Mr. Grattan, and Sir L.O’Brien, took part. 

Feb (Lonps.) Lord Campbell re-introduced the Bill for amending 

6, __ the law of marriage in Scotland, and the Bill for registering births, 

marriages, and deaths, in Scotland. On the motion of Lord Mont- 

eagle the investigation in the matter of the North Wales Railway Company 
was proceeded with. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell announced that in the course of the 
session he would introduce a Bill, altering the constitution of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, and providing for a severance of the episcopal and com- 
mon funds. Sir George Grey, in moving to bring in a Bill to continue the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, acknowledged the gravity 
of the proposition, and regretted the necessity for its continuance. He con- 
tended that the measure had done’ much to stifle the rebellion. In ask- 
ing for a continuance of the law, he urged that it was unnecessary to esta- 
blish the same series of facts which it would be their duty to prove if they 
were requiring a new enactment. The question simply was, whether it was 
safe to take off all restraint upon agitation, and to run the risk of a repetition 
of last year’s occurrences. He proposed to continue the enforcement of this 
measure for six months, which would give Parliament an opportunity of 
again reviewing the subject before the prorogation. Mr. John O’Connell 
moved as an amendment that a Committee of 21 members be chosen by 
ballot to report whether it was necessary to the tranquillity of Ireland that 
this measure should continue in®force, which, after an animated debate, in 
which the Irish members inveighed warmly against the government, was lost 
by a majority of 221 to 18. Leave was then given to bring in the Bill, and 
Mr. Grattan intimated that he should move the call of the House upon the 
second reading. 

Feb (Commons.) The Inland Revenue Bill was read a second time. 

7,’ In Committee the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed a grant 
of 50,0007. forthe relief of Irish distress in those unions where, 
owing to the severity of that distress, a sufficient rate could not be collected. 
From the Relief Commission and repayments of advances from unions there 
was a balance of 284,000/., 184,000. of which would be available. Mr. 
P. Scrope moved as an amendment that the money be advanced in the 
shape of a loan, and on the distinct understanding that it was to be expended 
on reproductive labour. A long debate ensued in which Messrs. Hume and 
Christopher spoke in opposition both to the ministerial proposition and the 
amendment, and Sir James Graham supported the ministers on the distinct 
understanding that this “ was the last vote of the kind;” the debate was 
then adjourned. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Grey, in answer to Lord Stanley, stated that 

9 * the tax on emigrants to the British North American Colonies 
* was imposed by the colonists to guard themselves against a recut» 
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rence of the horrors of 1847; and that the money so levied was expended 
in conveying them into the interior. Lord Elgin however felt bound to state 
in his despatch that emigrants should not be recommended to proceed to 
Canada during the current year. The Marquess of Lansdowne moved the 
appointment of a Select Committee on the administration of the Poor Law in 
Ireland, which was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The second reading of the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
(Ireland) Act, after a debate in which Col. Thompson, Mr. B. Osborne, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Disraeli, Sir Robert Peel, (who supported the measure with 
reluctance, ) and Lord John Russell took part, was carried ona division, by a 
majority of 275 to 33. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Monteagle moved for a Committee of Inquiry 

12, the subject of the North Wales Railway, which was agreed 

(Commons.) Mr. Labouchere expressed a hope that those companies 
which refused to convey passengers on Sundays would alter their practice, 
and so obviate the necessity for legislation in the matter. Mr. Baines, in 
reply to Lord Drumlantrig, intimated his intention, in reference to the Toot- 
ing establishment, of introducing a Bill to provide for the more effectual 
control of such places. Mr. Labouchere intimated that the Government 
contemplated the union of the railway department of the Admiralty with 
the Railway Commission, which would be amalgamated with the Board of 
Trade. On going into Committee on the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act (Ireland), Messrs. John O’Connell and Chisholm Anstey ponte 
amendments which were negatived by large majorities, and the Bill passed 
through Committee without alteration. In the Committee on the vote for - 
the Relief of Irish Distress, Mr. Grattan moved that the Crown and quit- 
rents be henceforth appropriated to the relief of the distressed Loor Law 
Unions ; and Mr. A. Stafford moved an amendment demanding an estimate 
of the probable total sum wanted, and declaring that the continued applica- 
tion of the taxes of this country to the relief of Irish distress was vicious in 
principle ; which was negatived by a majority of 245 to 125. The House 
divided on the grant, when it was carried by a majority of 220 against 143. 
Strong opposition was manifested to the addition of Mr. Bright’s name as one 
of the Committee on the Irish Poor Law ; but on a division it was retained 
by a majority of 129 to 74. 

Feb. (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Monteagle, a Select Com- 

13. mittee on the system of auditing railway accounts was appointed. 
(Commons.) Mr. Chisholm Anstey moved for and obtained a Select 
Committee to inquire into the state of the Inland Fisheries and Navigation 
of Ireland. Leave was given to Mr. H. Drummond to bring ina Bill to 
facilitate the transfer of real property; to Sir J. Pakington to introduce a 

Bill for the better prevention of Bribery and Corruption at Elections ; to 

Mr. C. Lewis to introduce a Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws re- 

lating to Public Roads in England; to Sir W. Somerville to bring in two 

Bills, one to amend the laws for regulating the Qualification and Regis- 
tration of Voters in Ireland ; the other for Shortening the Duration of 

Elections in Ireland, and for establishing additional Polling Places. 

Feb (Commons.) The House met at noon. Mr. Moffatt moved 
4, the second reading of the Insoivent Members Bill, which, after a 

* short discussion, was, at the suggestion of Mr. Ewart, postponed for 
afertnight. Lord John Russell in reply to a question from Mr. Gladstone 
stated, that Government had accepted the services of Mr. Baines on the dis- 
tinct understanding that he might vote against the repeal of the Navigation 

Laws, The House having resolved itself into Committee, Mr. Labouchere, in an 

able argumentative speech, moved his resolution with the view to the amend- 
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ment of the Navigation Laws, which, after a debate in which Mr. Drum. 
mond, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Hildyard, Mr. Ricardo, and the Marquess of Granby, 
spoke in opposition, and Mr. Hume, Col. Thompson, and Mr. J. O’Connell, 
in favour of the motion, was carried, and a Bill founded upon it ordered to 
be brought in. The House went into Committee of Ways and Means, On 
the order of the day for the consideration of the Report on the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill being read, Mr. J. O'Connell obtained its 
adjournment by occupying the time of the House to the time of its rising at 
6 o'clock, p. m. 
Feb (Lorps.) The Bishop of London re-introduced the Prevention 
15, Of Seduction Bill, The Bankrupt Laws Consolidation Bill and 
* the Criminal Law Consolidation Bill were, on the motion of Lord 
Brougham, read a second time and referred to a Select Committee. Lord 
Campbell moved the second reading of the Larceny Act Amendment Bill, 
which was opposed by the Marquess of Salisbury, the Duke of Richmond, 
and Lord Stanley ; supported by Earl Grey, and carried without a divi- 
sion. 

Feb (Commons.) The Bill for the Amendment of the Navigation 

16, Laws was read a first time. The Reports of the Committee of 

* Supply and of the Committee of Ways and Means were brought 
up and adopted after a short discussion. On the motion that the Report on 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Bill be read a second time, Mr. 
J. O’Connell moved the insertion of clauses protecting the right to hold 
meetings to petition for the redress of grievances and the alteration of laws, 
which was lost by a majority of 94 to 12, after which the Bill was reported. 
Cn the Report of the vote of 50,0007, Mr. P. Scrope renewed his proposal 
for limiting the advance to a loan, which after a lengthened debate was 
withdrawn, whereupon Sir W. Barron moved the adjournment of the debate, 
which was negatived by 174 to9 ; and an amendment proposed by Lord D, 
Stuart was subsequently negatived by 157 to 9. The House then divided 
on the main question, which was carried by 128 to39. The Inland Naviga- 
tion Bill was read a third time, and passed. “ 

Feb (Lorps.) The Clerk of the Crown in Ireland returned the 

19 * writ of error, at the bar, in the case of W.S. O’Brien. The 
- * Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections Bill, which was carried after a brief debate in opposition, 
supported by Lords Denman and Stanley. Lord Campbell moved the 
second reading of the Marriage, and the Registration of Births (Scotland) 
Bills, which was carried. 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for the third reading of the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act (Ireland), amendments were proposed by Mr. 8. 
Crawford and Lord Nugent, and negatived on division by large majorities, 
and the Bill passed. Lord John Russell in a speech of historical details 
moved for a Committee of the whole House on the subject of Parliamentary 
Oaths. Mr. Newdegate moved the adjournment of the debate, which was 
negatived by a majority of 214to 111. The House then went into Com- 
mittee, and Lord John Russell in deference to the opinion of some hon. 
members, consented to an adjournment till the following Friday. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Conveyance of Real Property Bill was com- 

90, mitted; the Habeas Corpus Act Suspension (Ireland) Bill was 

* brought up from the Commons, and on the motion of the Marquess 
of Lansdowne read a first time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Baillie, inaspeech replete with documentary evidence, 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the grievances complained of 
in the Crown Colonies of Ceylon and British Guiana, and was seconded by 
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Mr. Hume. A debate ensued, in which Lord John Russell and Mr. 
Labouchere defended the system pursued in these colonies ; Sir Robert Peel 
declared that there was ample cause for inquiry; Mr. Ricardo moved an 
amendment, which he subsequently withdrew ; and the motion was agreed to 
with modifications suggested by Lord John Russell and Mr. Hume. 
’  (Commons.) Sir J. Pakington, in an elaborate recapitulatory 
speech, moved the second reading of the Bribery at Elections Bill, 
and its reference to a Select Committee, which was carried after a 
long debate by a majority of 110 to 80. 
(Lorps.) The Bishop of London moved for and obtained a 
Select Committee to consider the best means which Great Britain 
could adopt for the final extinction of the Slave Trade. 
(Commons.) Mr. S. Wortley obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
and alter the Act of 5and6 Wm.1V. c. 54, so far as it related to Marriages 
within certain degrees of affinity. Mr. Bouverie moved for a Committee of 
the whole House to consider the amendment of the Toleration Act, with the 
view of exempting clergymen seceding from the Church of England from 
penalties, which was agreed to, and leave given to bring ina Bill. A motion 
made by Mr. Trelawny for a Select Committee on the subject of the 
Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, was opposed by Lord John Russell, 
and negatived by a majority of 74 to 27. On the motion of Mr. Anderson 
a Select Committee was appointed to inquire into the practicability of mak- 
ing the Commercial Steam Navy available for National Defence, with a 
view to the reduction of the Navy expenditure. 
Feb (Lorps.) The Habeas Corpus Act Suspension (Ireland) Bill 
93, was read a second time : Committee negatived, after a debate in 
* which Lords Brougham and Monteagle took part. 
(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill, when a resolution was put from the chair, to make provision in 


respect of the said Oaths for the relief of the Queen’s subjects professing the 
Jewish religion. Mr. V. Smith moved an amendment, seconded by Mr. 
Hume, to the effect that all Oaths should be abolished except the Oaths of 
fidelity and allegiance, which was negatived by a majority of 140 to 68. 
After a debate, in which Lord John Russell, Sir R. Peel, Mr, Goulburn, 


and Mr. Drummond, took part, the Bill ;was brought up, and laid on the 
table, 


(Lorps.) The Marriage (Scotland) and Registering Births, 
&c. (Scotland) Bills passed through Committee ; and the Inland 
Navigation and Habeas Corpus Act Suspension Bills were read a 

third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Some explanations were offered by Lord John Russell, in 
answer to questions from Mr. Horsman, on the subject of the rectory of 
Bishopwearmouth. Mr. Cobden, on the question of going into Committee 
of Supply, moved as an amendment, that it is expedient to reduce the an- 
nual expenditure with all Lae to that of 1835, in a long statistical speech, 
and was seconded by Mr. Hume. The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
and a protracted debate ensued, in which Sir D. L. Evans, Mr. Herries, 
Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Urquhart, Mr. Bright, and Mr. H. Drummond, took 
part, and the amendment was negatived by a majority of 275 to 78. The 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) and the Irish Poor Law Bills passed through 
committee. Mr. Headlam obtained leave to bring in a Bill to consolidate 
and amend the laws relating to the conveyance and transfer of real and per- 
sonal property vested in mortgagees, trustees, &c, 

Feb (Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to the 

o7,. Inland Revenue and the Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) 
* Bills. Lord Stanley moved that a message be sent to the Com- 
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mons, requesting a copy of the first report of the Committee of that House 
on the Irish Poor Law, for the purpose of attacking the ministerial course 
on that subject ; to which attack Lord Lansdowne made an energetic reply. 
(Commons.) Sir J. C. Hobhouse, at the instance of G. Thompson and 
Mr. B, Osborne, made a statement relative to the war in the Punjaub. Mr. 
Dupre moved the second reading of the Buckingham Summer Assizes Bill, 
which was carried without amendment. ‘ 
Feb (Commoxs.) ‘The Insolvent Members Bill was read a second 
9g, time and referred toa Select Committee. Mr. G. C. Lewis moved 
* the second reading of the Public Roads Bill, but withdrew it sub- 
sequently, to re-introduce it inan amended form. Sir H. W. Barron moved 
the second reading of the Offences (Ireland) Bill ; but, after a discussion, it 
was withdrawn. On the motion that the Out-door Paupers Bill be commit- 
ted, Mr. Baines had an opportunity in reply to Sir H. Willoughby of making 
a statement on the subject of the ‘farming principle” with respect to 
paupers :—the Bill then passed through Committee. 

March (LonDs-) The Earl of Carlisle made some explanatory state- 

ments on the subject of Crown land in the Green Park, which a 
Select Committee on the Woods and Forests had reported as occu- 
pied but not paid for by various noblemen. 

(Commons.) Lord Ashley moved an address to her Majesty praying for 
a commission to inquire into the practicability ofsubdividing parishes for eccle- 
siastical purposes, so thatthe population of each parish should not exceed 4,000, 
which, after the failure of two amendments moved by Mr. Hume, was granted. 
Mr. Pusey obtained leave to bring in a Billon Landlord and Tenant Right. 
On the question that the whole House go into Committee, Mr. S. Crawford 
moved an amendment, which was negatived; when Sir J. Walsh moved 
another amendment, when, after a sharp debate, in which Sir G. Grey, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Grogan, Sir L. O’Brien, took part, the ori- 
ginal motion was carried by 195 to 96. The House then went into Com- 
mittee, but immediately resumed. The Relief of Distress (Ireland) and 
Buckingham Summer Assizes Bills were read a third time. 

Siok (Commons.) Lord Palmerston entered into explanations of 

his foreign policy in the Sicilian question, and the occupation by 
the Russians of two towns on the borders of Wallachia. The 
House went into Committee of Supply, and subsequently into Committee on 
the Poor Laws (Ireland), when Lord John Russell stated the course he 
had taken in reference to the proceedings before the Committee, and after a 
long debate consented to an adjournment. The House went into Commit- 
tee on the Petty Sessions and Distraining for Rates Bills. 

March (Lorps.) The Relief of Distress (Ireland), Vice Guardians 
of Unions (Ireland), Commons Inclosure, Buckingham Summer 
Assizes, and several other Bills, were read a second time ; and the 
Marriage (Scotland) and Registering of Births, &c. ( Scotland), a third time. 

(Commons.) ‘The House went into Committee on the Poor Laws (Ire- 
land). A debate ensued, in which Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Osborne, and Sir 
George Grey, took part ; when it was again adjourned. 

ee (Lorps.) The Vice Guardians of Unions (Ireland), and 

Relief of Distress (Ireland), Bills were read a third time. Lord 
Stanley called forth some explanations from the Marquess of 
Lansdowne on Sicilian affairs. Lord Monteagle moved for Irish Criminal 
returns, and returns of the mortality in Irish prisons for the last five years, 
which was agreed to. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell intimated to the House that her Majesty 
had, in accordance with the advice of her Ministers, appointed Sir Charles 
Napier to the command of the troops in India. The House went into Com- 
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mittee on the Poor Laws (Ireland), when the debate was resumed by Mr. 
Grogan, who was followed by Lord Lincoln and others, and the amendment 
lost by 237 to 164. A proposition put by Mr. Reynolds was negatived by 
212 to 51; the House divided on the main question, which was carried 
by 206 to 34, and leave was given to bring in the Bill. The Petty Sessions 
and Distraining for Rates Bills were read a third time. 
March . (Commons.) ‘The Real Property Transfer Bill, after a debate 
7, in which the Solicitor-General and Sir George Grey took part, was 
* read a second time and referred to a Select Committee. The Life 
Policies of Assurance and Affirmation Bills were read a second time. Mr. 
Bankes moved for an account of all ordnance stores ordered in the year 
1848, “‘for the purpose of being sent to the Sicilian insurgents in arms 
against her Majesty's ally the King of the Two Sicilies, with the consent of 
her Majesty’s government,” which elicited sharp speeches in reply from 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell in vindication of the policy of the 
Government ; the motion was ultimately lost by a majority of 134 to 39. 
The Report on the Poor Laws (Ireland) was brought up, and a bill ordered 
to be brought in. 


March (Lorps.) The Commons Inclosure and Buckingham Summer 
8. Assizes Bills were read a third time. 
(Commons.) Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Urquhart, denied that a 
successful termination of the negotiations with regard to the diplomatic rela- 
tions between this country‘and Spain had been arrived at. Lord Mahon ina 
statistical speech moved for copies of the instructions issued by the Colonial 
Secretary in 1846-7-8, with respect to the transportation and discipline of 
convicts. Sir G. Grey in reply stated the views of the Government, and 
the motion was agreed to. Mr. Disraeli in a speech of two hours’ duration 
submitted a resolution to the effect, that the whole of the local taxation of 
the country falls mainly, and presses with undue severity, on real property. 
Mr. Hume moved an amendment, and the debate was adjourned. The 
Lord Advocate obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the law of Scot- 
land relative to the custody of lunatics. The Spirits (Ireland) Bill passed 
through Committee. 
March ., (Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given, by Commission, to 
the Consolidated Fund, Vice Guardians (Ireland), Buckingham 
Summer Assizes, and the Commons Inclosure Bills. 
(Commons.) Sir G. Grey stated that her Majesty had issued the neces- 
sary directions for appointing a commission to inquire into the practicability 
of subdividing parishes, &c., as prayed for by Lord Ashley. The adjourned 
debate on the second reading of the Navigation Bill was resumed; Mr. 
Herries moved an amendment, and Mr. Wilson and Mr. Cardwell spoke in 
support of the measure; and the Marquess of Granby, Mr. Herries, and 
Mr. Henley, in opposition ; the debate was ultimately adjourned. 
March (Lorns.) The Petty Sessions Bill was read a second time; 
12. the Larceny Acts Amendment Bill a third time. . 
(Commons.) ‘The adjourned debate onthe Navigation Bill was resumed, 
when Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Scholefield, and Mr. Michell, spoke in favour of 
the Bill, and Mr, Clay, Mr. Wason, Admiral Bowles, Mr. H. Drummond, 
and Mr, Muntz, in opposition; Mr. Labouchere replied, and the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 266 to 210. The Spirits (Ireland) 
Bill was‘read a third time. Leave was given, on the motion of Mr. Hawes, 
to bring in a Bill for the regulation of passengers in merchant vessels. 
Meck (Commoxs.) On the motion that the Dublin Consolidation 
Bill be read a second time, Sir J. Y. Buller proposed that it be 
postponed for a fortnight, which motion was carried by 110 to 100. 
In reply to Mr. Sandars, Lord Palmerston stated that the Danish govern- 
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m ent would not recommence hostilities on the termination of the armistice with 
Schleswig Holstein. Mr. Trelawney, in a.recapitulatory speech, introduced 
his motion for the abolition of church. rates, whereupon Mr. W. P. Wood 
roposed jan amendment. A debate ensued, in which Mr. Aglionby, Col. 
‘hompson, Mr. Hume, Lord D. Stuart, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Cobden, spoke 
in favour of the original motion ; Lord John Russell, Sir G. Grey, and Mr, 
Goulburn, following in opposition, and Sir R. Peel and Mr. Gladstone, 
urging the House not to come to a premature decis:on ;—the motion, on divi- 
sion, was lost by 183 to 20; and the amendment by 119 to 84. Mr. W. 
Fagan obtained leave to bring in a Bill to prevent actions in the Irish supe- 
rior courts where the debt did not exceed 20/. 
March (Comaons.) Mr. Pusey moved the second reading of the 
arc® Tandlord and Tenant Bill, to which Col. Sibthorp moved an 
* amendment, which was negatived by a majority of 147 toll. The 
Real and Personal Property Conveyance and Clergy Relief Bills were read 
a second time. The adjourned debate on Mr. Disraeli’s motion on local 
taxation was resumed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a speech of 
two hours’ duration ; Mr. Christopher, Col. Thompson, and the Earl of March, 
followed, and the debate was then further adjourned. 
March (Commons.) Mr. Ewart in an explanatory speech moved for 
15, 2 Select Commitee onthe Public Libraries of the United Kingdom, 
* which was agreed to with a verbal amendment by Sir G. Grey. 
Lord Drumlanrig moved for a return of the expense incurred from framing 
the returns moved for by Mr. Hume from February, 1848, to February, 1849, 
which was withdrawn at the suggestion of Sir G. Grey. A Committee was 
appointed on the motion of Mr. M. Gibson to inquire into the constitu- 
tion and management of the Government School of Design. The adjourned 
debate on Mr. Disraeli’s motion was resumed. Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Bright, 
Mr. S. Herbert, Mr. Goulburn, and Lord John Russell, spoke against, and 
the Marquess of Granby, Mr. W. P. Miles, and Mr. Newdegate, for the 
motion. Mr. Disraeli replied, when, on a division, Mr. Hume’s amendment 
was negatived by 394 to 70, and the original motion by 280 to 189. Mr. 
G. Hamilton obtained leave to bring in a bill for consolidating and amend- 
ng divers laws relating to attorneys and solicitors in Ireland. 
March  (Lorps.) The Overseers’ (Cities and Boroughs) Bill was read 
16. a second time. 
(Commons.) On the motion that the House go into Committee of Sup- 
ly, Mr. Hume moved a resolution that the Ministers should make their 
Fnancial statement before the supplies were voted, which was supported by 
Mr. Cobden, opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and lost by 97 
against 48. The House then went into Committee of Supply on the Navy 
and Ordnance estimates; Mr. Hume moved an amendment, which was 
negatived by a large majority. Several Bills were introduced. 
_ March (Lorps.) The Out-Door Paupers’ Bill was read a second 
19. time, and the Overseers (City and Borough) Bill a third time. 
(Commons.) Mr. C. Anstey called the attention of the House to the 
Treasury minute suspending the Act which limited the sale of chicory to be 
used in coffee; which minute the Chancellor of the Exchequer defended on 
the ground that chicory improved coffee. Mr, Fox Maule, in reply to Mr. 
Ewart, intimated that it was the intention of the Commander-in-Chief to 
institute a test of education for officers in the army. The House then went 
into Committee of Supply on the Army Estimates. On resuming, the Lar- 
ceny Acts Amendment bill was read a second time, and the Annual Indem- 
nity Bill a first time. 
| March .,(COMMONS.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to 
90 Mr. Wodehouse, said that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
* ment to introduce any measure for the equalization of the land tax. 
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Mr. Tforsman, in a speech that was loudly cheered, proposed an address to 
the Queen praying for a commission of inquiry into the alleged grievances 
of the parishioners of Bishopwearmouth and Sunderland, which Lord John 
Russell opposed in an explanatory speech. Sir F. Baring moved the pre- 
vious question, which was carried by 52 against 39. 
Marek (Commons.) The second reading of the Small Debts (Ireland) 
Bill was lost by a majority of 31 against 29. The Landlord and 
Tenant Bill was committed pro formd, and the Clergy Relief Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. On the motion for going into Com- 
mittee on the Insolvent Members Debtors’ Bill, Sir W. Clay moved that 
the Committee report progress, which was lost by 34 to 77. Clauses 1 to 
9 were agreed to, and clause 10 struck out. On resuming, the Public Roads 
Bill was read a first time; the Tenants at Rack-Rent Relief Bill a second 
time ; the Report of the Committee of Supply was brought up, and agreed to ; 
and Mr. Mullings obtained leave to bring in a Bill to extend the remedies of 
sequestrators of ecclesiastical benefices; the bill was subsequently brought 
in and read a first time. 

March (Lorpvs.) The Royal Assent was given, by Commission, to 

9, _ the Overseers (Cities and Boroughs) Bill. The Out-Door Paupers 

* Bill passed through Committee. Lord Aberdeen moved for the 
correspondence on the part of the Government to prevent the renewal of 
hostilities in Northern Italy ; which, fafter an explanation from the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) Lord D. Stuart moved for the production of the Government 
correspondence with Turkey on the subject of the occupation by Russia of 
Moldavia and Wallachia; which, after an explanation from Lord Palmer- 
ston, was withdrawn. The Recovery of Wages (Ireland) Bill, and the 
Protection of Justices (Ireland), Bill were advanced a stage. Sir W. So- 
merville obtained leave to bring in a Bill to renew the Act for the removal 
of prisoners from the several gaols in Ireland in the’case of epidemic'diseases. 

Sacck (Lorps.) The Distraining for Rates Bill passed through Com- 

arcl mittee. Lord Monteagle moved for an estimate of the sum which 

it was calculated would be raised by a rate of 2} per cent. on rate- 
able property in Ireland, which was agreed to. 

(Commons.) Sir F. Baring stated, in reply to Sir T. Acland, that the 
government had determined on offering 20,000. to any vessel that would 
afford efficient assistance in saving Sir John Franklin and those under him. 
Mr. Fox Maule, in moving the second reading of the Mutiny Bill, noticed 
the charges made by the Liverpool Financial Reform Association against the 
officers in the army; Mr. Cobden replied, and the Bill was read a second 
time. Mr. Labouchere, previously to the House going into Committee on 
the Navigation Bill, announced that it was not the intention of Government 
to press that part of the measure which had reference to the coasting trade 
to foreign nations. The House then went into Committee on the Bill, and 
Mr. Bouverie moved a proviso to the first clause, which, after a debate in 
which Mr. Gladstone, Mr. M.’Gibson, Mr. R. Palmer, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Herries, and Mr. Wason, took part, was lost by a majority of 132 to 15. 
Mr. Gladstone moved the omission of clause 11, and the introduction of an- 
other, which amendment was negatived by 158 to 104. Mr. H. Alexander 
Hastie moved an amendment on clause 16, which was negatived by a majc- 
rity of 197 to 53; and on arriving at clause 19, Mr. Disraeli, in moving to 
report progress, made a fierce attack on Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Labouchere, 
to which these gentlemen replied, and the House resumed. The Larceny 
Acts Amendment Bill passed through Committee; and the Recovery of 


Wages (Ireland) and the Protection of Justices (Ireland) Bills were read a 
third time and passed. 
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(Lorps.) Lord Stanley, in presenting a petition from the inha- 
March bitants of Nova Scotia ponolaicies of the a ped of 
affairs in that province, and calling attention to the case of Mr, 
Fairbanks particularly, entered into a long argument on colonial govern- 
ment, which was fully replied to by Earl Grey, and the petition ordered to 
be laid on the table. 

(Commons.) The Mutiny and the Marine Mutiny Bills passed through 
Committee. The House then went into Committee on the Navigation Bill, 
when, after some discussion, the remaining clauses were agreed to, and the 
Bill, as amended, was ordered to be reprinted. On the question of the 
second reading of the Rate in Aid Bill, Mr. G. Hamilton moved that it be 
read that day six months, and the debate on the amendment, after a long 
discussion, was adjourned. The House then went into Committee of Supply. 
On resuming, Mr. Napier obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Trish Bankrupt Law. 

March (Lorps.) The Petty Sessions Bill was read a second time, and 

27. the Out-Door Paupers Bill a third time, 

(Commons.) The Dublin Consolidation Improvement, Waterworks, and 
Sewers Bill, on the second reading being proposed, was opposed by Mr. T. 
O’Brien, who moved that it be read that day six months, which was 
carried without a division. The Dublin Improvement Bill was withdrawn. 
Mr. Adderley moved an Address to the Crown praying that convicts might 
not be sent to the Cape of Good Hope, which motion, having elicited expla- 
nations from Sir G. Grey and Lord J. Russell, was eventually withdrawn. 
Mr. W. Fagan moved for a Committee of the whole House to take into con- 
sideration the law relating to a rate called ‘‘ Ministers Money” in Ireland. 
After a protracted debate, the previous question, moved by Sir G. Grey, 
was carried by a majority of 72to 44. Mr. Sotheron obtained leave to 
introduce a Bill to amend the Friendly Societies Acts. 

March (Commons.) The Affirmation Bill passed through Committee ; 
as did also the Indictable Offences (Ireland) and the Landlord 
and Tenants Bills, the operation of the latter Bill being, on the 
motion of Mr. H. Herbert, extended to Ireland. On Mr. Moffatt moving 
the committal of the Insolvent Members Bill pro formd, a discussion arose 
which ended in the withdrawal of the Bill, that the amendments of the 
Select Committee might be added and the Bill be introduced in an amended 
form. The Larceny Acts Amendment; Mutiny; Marine Mutiny, and 
Indemnity Bills, were read a third time; and the Sequestrators’ Remedies 
Bill a second time. 

March , (/0R»S-) Inreply to Lord Brougham, the Marquess of Lans- 

99 downe stated that the Government had received intelligence of the 
* abdication of the King of Sardinia. ‘The Commons’ amendments 
on the Larceny Bill were agreed to. 

(Commons.) Mr. Reynolds moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the failure of the St. Peter’s Parish Savings Bank (Dublin), and Mr. 
Herbert moved an amendment; the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke in 
opposition, and on division the amendment was carried by 49 to 42, and the 
original motion by 51 to 48. The Poor Removal (Ireland) Bill was read a 
third time. 

Marck (Lorps.) The Insolvent Members of Parliament Bill was 
introduced by Lord Brougham, and read a first time; and the 
Mutiny, Marine Mutiny, and Indemnity Bills, asecond time. The 
Marquess of Lansdowne made some statements with regard to the state of 
affairs in Northern Italy. ; 

(Commons.) On the motion for receiving the report of the Committee 
of Supply, on a vote for an excess of Navy Estimates, Mr. Hume move 
an amendment, to which the government agreed, on the condition that the 
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vote should be passed first. The adjourned debate on the Rate in Aid Bill 
was resumed by Mr. Napier in opposition, who was followed on the same 
side by Mr. Shafto Adair, Captain Bateson, and Mr. Henry Grattan. Sir 
R. Peel, in an elaborate statement of his plan for the reformation of Ireland, 
supported the measure, and the debate was then further adjourned. The 
order of the day on the Affirmation Bill was postponed. 

April (Lorps.) The Recovery of Wages (Ireland) and Protection 

9, of Justices (Ireland) Bills were read a second time; and the 

* Mutiny, Marine Mutiny, and Indemnity Bills, a third time. The 

House went into Committee on the Petty Sessions Bill. A discussion took 
place on the affairs of Northern Italy. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to Sir E. N. 
Buxton, stated that the expense of collecting the Malt Tax was certainly 
under 200,0007. An adjourned debate on the second reading of the Rate 
in Aid Bill was resumed by Mr. Bright, in favour of the measure, the 
Marquess of Granby and Mr. Disraeli in opposition, Lord John Russell 
concluding the debate, which was further adjourned. The Lords’ amend- 
ment on the Out-Door Paupers Bill were agreed to. Sir G. Grey obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill for the regulation of public health in Scotch towns, 
and the Solicitor-General to introduce a Bill to regulate Charitable Trusts in 
England. The latter measure was subsequently brought in and read a first 
time. 

(Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given, by Commission, to the 
Mutiny, Marine Mutiny, Indemnity, and Larceny Acts Amend- 
ment Bills. Several Bills were advanced a stage. The Marquess 

of Lansdowne moved the adjournment of the House to the 19th inst., which 
was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The Attorney-General obtained leave to introduce a Bill 
on the subject of deserters to Portugal, and one to facilitate the administra- 
tion of justice at the Central Criminal Court, and at the sessions of the 
peace in and near the metropolis. The adjourned debate on the Rate in 
Aid Bill was then resumed, and after a protracted discussion, the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 193 to 138. Several new Bills were 
tlien introduced. 

April (Commons.) On the motion of Lord John Russell for the ad- 

Pm" Journment of the House to the 16th November, Mr. Hume called 
the attention of the House to the stage of the colonies ; Lord John 
replied, and the motion of adjournment was carried. The Attachments 
Court of Record (Ireland), the Passengers, and the Friendly Societies Bills, 
were read a second time. The Tenants at Rack-Rent Relief Bill, after a 
discussion, passed through Committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. Scott, in a retrospective speech on colonial 
rule, moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the political and 
financial relations between Great Britain and her dependencies ; 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Hawes spoke in opposition, and the motion was lost 
by a majority of 81 to 34. The House went into Committee of Supply. 
The Administration of Justice (Metropolitan Districts) Bill was read a 
second time. - 

Aprit . (Commons.) Mr. Sadlier moved for a Select Committee to 

iy’ inquire into the legal circumstances which impede the sale of 

landed property in Ireland ; but the House was counted out before 
aay decision was arrived at. 
. (Commons.) On the second reading of the Public Roads 

; (No. 2) Bill being moved, Mr. B. Denison moved that it be read 

that day six months. Mr. C. Lewis, in reply, made a minute 
statement of the course which had been pursued in the preparation of the 
measure, and Sir Robert Peel, Mr, Hume, and Mr, Spooner, spoke in oppo- 
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sition to various provisions of the Bill, which was ultimately withdrawn at 
the suggestion of Sir G. Grey. Mr. W. P. Wood moved the third reading 
h was carried, after a debate, by a majority of 


of the Affirmation Bill, whic 
70 to 46. 


April _,,(Lorps.) _ Lord Monteagle moved for the attendance of William 
19, Chadwick, chairman, and John Marriner, late secretary, of the 
* North Wales Railway Company, at the bar, to answer the charge 
of disobedience of their lordships’ orders. The parties having attended and 
failed to satisfy the House, were, on the motion of Lord Monteagle, removed 
in the custody of the gentleman usher of the black rod. The Prisoners 
Removal (Ireland) Bill was read a second time, the Recovery of Wages 
(Ireland), Protection of Justices (Ireland), and Petty Sessions, were read 
a third time, and the House sat in Committee on the Spirits (Ireland) Bill. 
(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that an extension 
of the period of payment of the hop duties was decided upon. The Navi- 
gation Bil passed through Committee with some unimportant amendments, 
On the House going into Committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having described the urgency of relief to several Irish unions, moved that a 
sum not exceeding 100,000/. be advanced out of the Consolidated Fund on 
the security of the Rate in Aid. This gave rise to an animated debate. 
Mr. H. Herbert proposed an amendment, and Colonel Dunne, after replies 
to various arguments by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord John 
Russell, moved the adjournment of the debate, which was negatived ; 
whereupon Mr. Sadleir moved that the Chairman report progress, which 
was carried, and the debate adjourned. The Landlord and Tenant Bill was 
committed, 


Aprii  (Lorps.) The Smoke Nuisance Prevention Bill was read a 
20. first time. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Bankes, stated that the 
British Government had recognised the government of Sicily. The House 
went into Committee of Supply. The House resumed, and then went again 
into Committee on the rexicine for granting 100,000/. on account of the 
Rates in Aid, when a protracted debate ensued, which ended in the amend- 
ment being rejected by a majority of 194 to 146, and the resolution being 
carried by 201 to 106. The Apprehension of Deserters (Portugal) Bill 
went through Committee. 

April _.(Lorps.) Their sat in Committee on the Prisoners 
33. Removal (Ireland) Bill. The Marquess of Lansdowne, in reply 

* to the Earl of Harrowby, made some statements on the affairs of 
the River Plate. Messrs. Chadwick and Marriner were, on the motion of 
Lord Beaumont, called to the bar, reprimanded, and discharged from cus- 
tody. The Spirits (Ireland) Bill was read a third time. ; 

(Commons.) On Mr. Labouchere moving the third reading of the Navi- 
gation Bill, Mr. Herries, in a critical speech, moved that it be read that day 
six months, and was supported by Mr. T. Baring, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. 
Walpole ; Sir James Grabam following, in a powerful speech in favour of 
the Bill. Lord John Russell having replied, Mr. Moffatt moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, which motion he subsequently withdrew, and on a divi- 
sion, the third reading was carried by a majority of 275 to 214. The 
Reports on the Rate in Aid resolution and supply of navy estimates were 
brought up and agreedto. The Indictable Offences (Ireland), Summary 
Convictions (Ireland), and Apprehension of Deserters Bills, were read a 
third time. 

April (Lorps.) The Law of Evidence Amendment, Highways 

H+ Amendment, and Navigation Bills, were read a first time ; and the 
* Smoke Prohibition Bill a second time. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe moved a vote of thanks to the Indian army for their gallantry in the 
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Punjaub, and particularly in the battles of Goojerat and Mooltan, which 
was carried unanimously. 

(Commons.) A similar vote of thanks to the Indian army, as that car- 
ried in the Lords, was proposed by Sir J.C. Hobhouse, and carried without a 
dissentient. Mr. M. Gibson, in a forcible speech, moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal the Brazilian Act, upon which a debate ensued, in which 
Sir R. Peel, Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Hume, Col. 
Thompson, and Lord Palmerston, took part, and the motion on a division 
was negatived by a majority of 137 to 34. The Report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means was brought up and agreed to. 

April (Commons.) Sir J. Pakington moved the committal of the 
; Bribery at Elections Bill. On the House going into Committee 
the first clause was lost by a majority of 146 to 54, and Sir J. 
Pakington moved to report progress. Mr. Locke moved for the second 
reading of the Sunday Travelling on Railways Bill, which was negatived by 
amajority ef 13] to 122. 

Aprit. _(Lorps.) The Leasehold Tenure of Lands (Ireland) Bill was 
iy" yead a second time, and the Prisoners Removal (Ireland) Bill a 
26. third time. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Henley a Select Committee was 
granted on the Contract Packet Service. Lord John Russell, in an expla- 
natory address, moved for leave to introduce a Bill for the more effectual 
relief of the destitute poor of Ireland. A sharp debate ensued, in which 
Mr. Grattan attacked Sir R. Peel’s policy, and to which the Right Hon. 
Baronet made an energetic reply, and leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
The Solicitor-General obtained leave to bring in Bills to facilitate the sale of 
encumbered estates in Ireland, and to enable persons having perpetual and 
limited interests in Jand in Ireland to make grants in fee or demises for long 
terms of years. The Administration of Justice (Metropolitan Districts) Bill 
was read a second time. 

April. , (LORS) Lord Redesdale obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 

pr’ facilitate the Union of Turnpike Trusts. The Cruelty to Animals 
Prevention Bill was read a second time, and the Smoke Prohibi- 
tion and Prisoners Removal (Ireland) Bills a third time. . 

(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Rate in Aid Bill, 
when various amendments were proposed, and rejected by large majorities ; 
and the preamble was finally agreed to withgut amendment. The House 
tesumed and went into Committee of Supply. Sir W. Somerville brought 
in the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, which was read a first time. 

Aprit (Commons.) The report on the Rate in Aid Bill, as amended, 

23. was brought up and agreed to. The Exchequer Bills Bill went 
* through Committee ; and the Report of the Committee of Supply 
was brought up. 

April... (Lorps.) Lord Brougham called the attention of the House to 
pee’ the spoliation of works of art in Rome. The Highways and 

Turnpike Trusts Bill was read a second time. Lord Wharncliffe 
moved for the correspondence between the government and the Irish Poor 
Law Commissioners relative to the relief of Destitution, which was agreed to. 
Commons.) On the question for the third reading of the Rate in Aid 
Bill, Captain Jones moved that it be read that day six months. The third 
reading, however, was carried by a majority of 129 to 55. The House then 
went into Committee of pes ; 

Ma (Lorps.) Lord Brougham, in an energetic speech attacking 

ied the Railway system, drew the attention of the House to the rail- 

* _ way business of the country. Lord Lansdowne agreed with Lord 
Brougham that the state of affairs called for legislative interference. _ 
(Commons.) Mr. J, O’Connell, in moving that My. J, Lawson, as pubs 
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lisher of the Times newspaper, be called to the bar for breach of privilege 
in having published the parliamentary debates, gave as a reason, for his 
motion, that he had been inaccurately and too briefly reported in that 
journal, At the suggestion of several members he ultimately withdrew his 
motion, stating his determination, if the offence complained of recurred, to 
press his motion. Mr, Ewart made his annual motion for the abolition of 
the Punishment of Death, which was opposed by Sir G. Grey, and lost by 
a majority of 75to 51. Mr. Keogh obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
facilitate the transfer of land to railway companies in Ireland, and the 
Solicitor-General for granting relief against defects in leases. 
Ma (Commons.) ‘The second reading of the Sheep Stealing (Ire- 
Y land) Bill was negatived by a majority of 86 to67. On the 
House going into Committee on the ries Relief Bill, and clause 
9 being read, it was struck out on a division by a majority of 108 to 57, and 
the House resumed. 
Ma (Commons.) On the order of the day for the second reading of 
Y the Marriage Bill, Mr. Goulburn moved that it be read that day 
six months. A debate ensued, and was adjourned. Mr. C. Lewis 
obtained leave to introduce a Billon the Turnpike Roads in*Scotland. 

Mar (Lorps.) Earl Grey, in reply to Lord Stanley, made some ex- 

Y planations with regard to the Canada Indemnity Bill. The 
Cruelty to Animals Prevention Bil] passed the House. 

(Commons.) On the House going into Committee, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved that the government be empowered to advance a sum not 
exceeding 300,000/. to facilitate the improvement of landed property in Ire- 
land, and 200,000/. to carry out arterial drainage in Ireland, which was 
agreed to after a short discussion. The debate was then resumed on the 
Marriage Bill, and further adjourned. 

Ma (Lorps.) ‘The Marquess of Lansdowne, in a long argumenta- 

7 Y tive speech, moved the second reading of the Navigation Bill. A 

* debate ensued, in the course of which Lord Brougham spoke elo- 

quently in opposition ; Lord Colchester moved that the Bill be read that 

day six months, and Lord Granville and the Duke of Argyle supported the 

government. The debate was adjourned. The Exchequer Bills Bill was 
read a second time. 

(Commons.) On the motion for the second reading of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill, Sir R. H. Inglis moved that it be read that day six months, A 
debate ensued, in which Mr. Newdegate, Sergeant Talfourd, the Earl of 
Arundel, the Marquess of Granby, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Roebuck, and. Mr. F. 
Peel (in a maiden speech, eulogized, in reply, by Lord John Russell) took 
part; and the second reading was eventually carried by a majority of 278 
to 185. On the motion for the second reading of the Lunatic Asylum 
(Scotland) Bill, Mr. F. Mackenzie moved the adjournment of the House, 
which was negatived by a majority of 69 to 24, and the second reading car- 
ried. 

Ma (Lorps.) The adjourned debate on the Navigation Bill was 

8 Y resumed by the Earl of Carlisle in an able address. Earl Nelson, 

* Earl Talbot, the Earl of Harrowby, the Marquess of Londonderry, 

and Lord Stanley, spoke in opposition to the measure ; Lord Wharncliffe 

and Earl Grey in favour; the Marquess of Lansdowne replied, and the 

House divided: Content, present, 105; proxies, 68; total, 173. Non- 

content, present, 119 ; proxies, 44; total, 163. The second reading was, 

therefore, carried by a majority of 10. The Exchequer Bills Bill passed 
through Committee. 

(Commons.) Mr, Headlam moved for leave to bring in a Bill to render 
lawful the formation of incorporated joint stock banks, based upon limited 
hability, which motion, after a discussion, was withdrawn, 
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Man (Commons.) On the motion of Mr. P. Scrope, the second 

— reading of the Employment of Labour (Ireland) Bill was read a 

second time, whereupon he moved its committal to that day six 

months, which was carried bya majority of 166to 41. The Bribery at Elec- 

tions Bill was proceeded with in Committee, and several clauses were struck out. 

May (Lorps.) A conversation ensued on a motion made by Lord 

10, Beaumont and agreed to, fora committee to consider the accom= 

*  modation afforded to strangers in the House, in the course of which 

their lordships unanimously eulogized the efficiency of the press reporters. 

The Indictable Offences (Ireland), Summary Convictions (Ireland), and 

Apprehension of Deserters (Portugal) Bills, were read a second time; and 
the Exchequer Bills Bill a third time. 

(Commons.) Mr. C. Anstey, in a long speech, brought forward his 
motion condemning the fraudulent use of chicory in coffee ; the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer replied, and on a division the motion was lost bya majority 
of 62toll. Mr. i. Drummond moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee to consider the national taxation with a view to its reduction, 
which motion, after a debate, was rejected by 151 to 100. A Select Com- 
mittee was appointed, at the instance of Mr. Charteris, to inquire into the 
railway expenditure, classed as ‘ parliamentary expenses,’ and to inquire into 
the affairs of the Eastern Counties Railway. Mr. Hindley obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to prevent unnecessary Sunday trading in the metropolis. On 
the order of the day for the second reading of the Public Health (Scotland) 
Bill, Lord Drumlanrig moved an adjournment, which was negatived by 96 
to 33, and the second reading carried, 

Ma (Lorps.) ‘The Royal Assent was given by commission to seve- 

rid ral Irish Bills. The Earl of Carlisle moved the second reading of 

* the Rate in Aid Bill; and the Earl of Roden moved that it be 

read that day six months. On adivision, the second reading was carried by 
a majority of 48 to 46. 

(Commons.) In reply to Mr. B. Osborne, Lord Palmerston stated that 
notice had been received from the cabinet of Vienna of the advance of 
Russian forces into Hungary, and that the British government had made no 
overtures of mediation between Austria and Hungary. The Land Improve- 
ment and Drainage (Ireland), and the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bills, 
wereread a second time. Several Bills were advanced a stage, and two 
new Bills introduced. 

(Lorps.) The Marquess of Lansdowne, in reply to Lord Beau- 
mont, stated that the British government had taken no measures 
with regard to the French occupation of Italy. The Rate in Aid 

Bill passed through Committee. Earl Nelson introduced a Bill relative to 
the appointment of British chaplains in foreign parts. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Disraeli, stated that not- 
withstanding the renewal of hostilities between Denmark and Germany, her 
Majesty’s government would continue to make all efforts for the conclusion 
of a definite treaty between the parties. The Land Improvement and Drain- 
age (Ireland) Bill, after a sharp debate, passed through Committee, and the 
House resumed. On the question of the committal of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill, a long debate took place, in the course of which Sir R. Peel 
suggested that the oath, as it regarded the Jews, should be so framed as to 
enable the members of that persuasion to hold civil office also. Two 
amendments for adjournment having been negatived, Lord John Russell 
consented to the Chairman’s reporting progress, and the House resumed. 
The Encumbered Estates (Ireland), and the Estates Leasing (Ireland) 
Bills, passed through Committee. Lord Palmerston introduced a Bill for 
legalizing marriages celebrated in Consuls’ houses abroad. = * 
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May "(Lorps.) Earl Grey, in reply to Lord Stanley, made some ex. 

15, Planations with regard to the riots in Canada. A discussion took 
a few, on Agricultural Distress. Lord Monteagle brought in the 
Railway Audit Bill, which was read a first time. 

(Commons.) A discussion took place on the outbreak in Canada, Lord 
John Russell’s explanations not being thought sufficiently precise. Mr. 
Monsel! made a motion recommending emigration as a wholesome measure 
for Ireland. Mr. J. O'Connell moved an amendment, which was negatived 
by a majority of 45to 10. Mr. C. Pearson, in a statistical speech, moved the 
appointment of a Select Committee on Prison Discipline, that led to a debate 
which was adjourned. 

ay _, (Commons.) On the question that papers lie on the table rela- 

16. tive to the outbreak in Canada, a discussion, in which Sir G. Grey, 

* Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Gladstone, took part, occurred, and the 

papers were ordered to lie on the table. The House then went into Com- 

mittee on the Landlord and Tenant Bill, when several amendments were 

proposed and negatived; and on the House resuming, Lord J. Russell 

moved that the record of the judgment in the case of Mr, 8. O’Brien be 

printed, giving notice that on the following Friday he should move its con- 
sideration ; and further, that Mr. W. S. O’Brien be expelled the House. 

May ~ ,. (Commons.) Two petitions (to which Mr. Hudson, Mr. Wad- 

17, dington, and Mr. T. Bagshaw, severally replied), making grave 
* charges against these gentlemen, with regard tothe Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway, were ordered to lie on the table. The Poor Relief (Ireland) 
and Police of Towns (Scotland) Bills were read a second time; and the 
Landed Improvement and Drainage (Ireland), the Accounts of Turnpike 
Trusts (Scotland) Bills, a third time. 
Ma (Lorps.) The Marquess of Lansdowne made some further 
1g, ¢xplanations with respect to the invasion of the papal dominions. 
_On the motion forthe third reading of the Rate in Aid Bill, the 
Earl of Glengall moved, that it be read that day three months, which 
motion, after a discussion, was negatived by a majority of 37 to 29, and the 
third reading was carried. Several Bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hawes, in reply to Sir W. Molesworth, would not 
give a pledge that a cessation of transportation to Van Diemen’s Land 
would take place. Lord Palmerston also made explanations with respect to 
the Sicilian question. Lord J. Russell moved that, inasmuch as W.S. 
O’Brien, a member of that House, had been adjudged guilty of high treason, 
a new writ be issued for the County of Limerick, which was agreed to. On 
the House going into Committee on the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, Mr. J. 
O’Connell, having again complained of the partiality of the Times reports, 
moved, pursuant to notice, that strangers be ordered to withdraw. The Bill, 
therefore, proceeded in Committee with closed doors. It was ascertained, 
however, from the messenger, that several amendments were proposed and 
negatived. On resuming (strangers having been admitted ), the House again 
went into Committee on the Defects in Leases Bill. The Passengers Bill 
we it through Committee. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Marquess of Lansdowne, with reference to the 

ol” shooting at the Queen, said that it was an act too contemptible, 

* though disgusting and odious in the extreme, to call for an address 

of congratulation to her Majesty on the subject. The Land Improvement 

and Drainage (Ireland) Bill was read a second time, and passed through 

Committee. The House went into Committee on the Navigation Bill, and 

Lord Stanley proposed an amendment on the first clause, which, after an 
animated debate, was lost by a majority of 116 to 103. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell made a similar statement to that of the 
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Marquess of Lansdowne relative to the discharge of a pistol at the Queen. 

The Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, after some discussion, passed 

through Committee. The Charitable Trusts Bill was read a second time ; 

the Passengers Bill was committed ; and the Lords’ amendments to the Rate 
in Aid Bill were agreed to. 

(Lorps.) A discussion took place on a petition presented by 

Lord Brougham from members of the United Church of England 

_ and Ireland, temporarily settled in Scotland, involving questions of 

doctrine, in which the Bishops of Salisbury, Exeter, and Oxford, and the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, took part. Several Bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The Marquess of Granby moved the adjournment of the 
House over the following (the Derby) day. .Mr. Aglionby opposed the 
motion, which, ona division, was carried by a majority of 138to 119. Mr. 
D’Eyncourt moved for leave to bring in a Bill for shortening the duration of 
Parliaments, and was supported by Lord Dudley Stuart and Mr. S. Craw- 
ford, and opposed by Lord J. Russell. On a division, the motion was car- 
ried by a majority of 46 to 41. 

* ite . ree The royal assent was given by commission to the Rate 
in Aid, Land Improvement and Drainage (Ireland), and several 
other Bills. _The Bankruptcy Consolidation Bill was committed 

pro forma. The House went into Committee, and in the course of debate 

the Earl of Ellenborough proposed amendments, which were rejected, and 
the Bill passed through Committee. 

(Comsons.) Mr. H. Berkeley, in an able speech, moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill substituting vote by ballot in the place of the existing system, 
which motion was supported by Mr. W. J. Fox, and on a division lost by a 
majority of 136 to 85. Mr. Roebuck, in an address replete with historical 
details, moved for leave to introduce a Bill for the better government of 
certain of the colonies. After a debate, the motion was lost by a majority of 
116 to 73. The Encumbered Estates Bill was recommitted for the insertion 
of certain amendments. Mr. D’Eyncourt brought in a Bill for Shortening 
the Duration of Parliaments, which was read a first time. The Grand Jury 
Cess (Ireland) Bill was read a third time. 

(Lorps.) The Report on the Navigation Bill was brought up 
and agreed to. The Protection of Women Bill was read a second 

; time ; several Bills were advanced a stage, and their lordships ad- 

journed till the 4th of June. 

(Commons.) A discussion took place on the distress and famine in Ire- 
land. The Report of Supply having been brought up, Sir F. Baring, in 
deference to the opinion of certain members, postponed the eighth item of 
the vote for the Admiralty. The Report was agreed to, omitting the eighth 
item. The House then went into Committee of Supply. On the House 
resuming, Mr. Baines obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Pro- 
cedure in Courts of General and Quarter Sessions, and the House adjourned 
until the following Thursday for the Whitsuntide Holidays. 

M (Commons.) Mr. Hawes, in reply to Mr. Christopher, stated 

roid that the government was always anxious to comply with applica- 
* tions from the press for official information, without favouring any 
journal in particular. The Report on the Committee of Supply was brought 

‘up, and, after a discussion, agreed to. The House went into Committee of 

Supply. Several Bills passed through Committee. The Police of Towns 

(Scotland) Bill was referred to a Select Committee; and six new Bills were 

introduced. 
- (Commons.) Mr. Hawes, in reply to Mr. Aglionby, stated that 
the total amount of damage done by the late earthquake in New 
Zealand did not exceed 15,0007. The House went into Committee 
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of Supply. On resuming, the Defects in Leases Bill was read a third time, 

the Public Health (Scotland) Bill was referred to a Select Committee, and 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the 56 Geo. 111. c. 68. 

June .. (Lorps.) On Lord Palmerston moving the second reading of 

4 the Landlord and Tenant Bill, Lord Beaumont moved that it be 

* read that day six months, which amendment was negatived by a 

majority of 9to5: the Bill wasthenread. Several Bills were advanced a 

stage. 

(Commons.) After a discussion relative to the Rebellion Losses 
(Canada) Bill, the third reading of the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill 
having been moved, Sir L. O’Brien moved that it be read that day six 
months, which motion was negatived by a majority of 117 to 12, and the 
Bill passed. The House went into Committee of Supply, and the Report of 
the anion of Supply was brought up. The Protection of Pupils 
(Scotland) and the Sheepstealers (Ireland) Bills were read a second time. 
Mr. Hawes in an explanatory address introduced a Bill ‘for the better 
government of the Australian Colonies,” which was regd a first time. 
Various Bills relating to Ireland were brought in. ; 

(Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Brougham the Bankruptcy 
Law Consolidation Bill was re-committed. A discussion took 
place, chiefly between Lord Brougham and Earl Grey on the 
Canada Rebellion Losses Bill ; the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill was 
read a first time, and the Apprehension of Deserters (Portugal) Bill a third 
time. Several Bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume in a eloquent statistical speech moved for leave 
to introduce a Bill to amend the National Representation. The motion was 
supported by Mr. H. Berkeley, Col. Thompson, Mr. Locke King, Mr. B. 
Osborne, Mr. W. P. Wood, and Mr. Bright, and opposed by Sir G. Grey, 
Lord John Russell, and Mr. Newdegate, and lost by a majority of 268 to 
82. The Report of Supply was brought up and agreed to, and the Silver 
Coinage Bill was read a second time. . 

June  (Commons.) The second reading of the Bankrupt and Insol- 

6, vent Members Bill was carried by a majority of 55 to 45 ; and the 
- * third reading of the Affirmation Bill was carried by a majority of 
73 to 51, and the motion that the bill do pass by 77 to 73. The Bribery 
at Elections Bill passed through Committee—clause 9 having been expunged. 
The Copyhold Enfranchisement and the Smoke Prohibition Bilis were after 
some opposition and divisions read a second time. Several Bills passed 
through Committee. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved the third reading of the 
ankruptey Law Consolidation Bill ; and the Proteetion of Women 
Bill passed through Committee. 
June _ (Lorps.) The Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act was read a 
8. third time. 

(Commons.) Discussions took place on the evictions at Toomevara and 
Kilrush. On the motion for going into Committee on the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill, Sir H. W. Barron moved an amendment which was nega- 
tived by a majority of 144 to 30, The House then went into Committee, 
when Mr. J. O’Connell, having urged that he had been unfairly reported, 
observed ‘‘that there were strangers in the gallery,” who were forthwith 
ordered to withdraw, and the discussion which occurred in Committee was 
not reported. 

(Lorps.) The Defects in Leases Bill was read a third. time and 
passed. The Earl of St. Germans presented a petition from Mr. 
Goldsworthy Granby, relative to improvements in the ventilation 
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of coal-mines. The Encumbered Esiates (Ireland) Bill, after discussion, 
was read a second time, and referred to a Select Committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe introduced a Bill for regulating the 
Ventilation of Coal-mines. In reply to Mr. Hume, Lord Palmerston made 
several statements on the French intervention in Rome. On the motion for 
the third reading of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, Mr. Law moved that it 
be read that day six months ; a protracted debate ensued, and the third read- 
ing was carried by a majority of 272 to 206. Several Irish Bills were 
advanced a stage. Leave was given to introduce four new Bills. The 
Australian Bill was read a first time. Mr. B. Osborne obtained a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the law relating to receivers in the Irish Courts of 
Chancery and Equity Exchequer. 

June _,(Lorps.) A discussion took nay on the French expedition to 

12, Rome. The = of Lansdowne moved the third reading of 

* the Navigation Bill. The Earls of Ellenborough, Winchelsea, 
Talbot, and Waldegrave, and Lord Stanley, opposed the motion ; Lord 
Lansdowne replied, and it was carried without a division. On the motion 
that the Bill do pass, the Bishop of Oxford moved an amendment, which, 
after a debate, was negueee by a majority of 23 to 9, and the Bill passed. 

(Commons.) Sir R. H. Inglis eulogized the American government for 
their sympathy with the Franklin Expedition, Mr. Cobden, in a speech 
pointing out the expense of war, and the blessings of peace, brought for- 
ward his motion for the adoption of a system of international arbitration in 
the stead of war. He was supported by Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. 
Ewart, Col. Thompson, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. M. Gibson, and Mr. Hume, and 
opposed by Mr. Urquhart, Viscount Palmerston (who moved the previous 
question), Mr. M. Milnes, and Lord John Russell; Mr, Cobden having 
replied, the previous question was carried by 176 to 79. The Highways 
Annual Returns Bill was read a third time, and the India Mutiny Bill a 
first time. 

(Commons.) The Cruelty to Animals Bill was read a second 

13 time. Mr. Hume moved the second reading of the County Rates 

* and Expenditure Bill, whereupon Sir J. Pakington moved, as an 
amendment, that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject, which amendment was carried by 154 to 96. On the amendment 
being put, a discussion and several divisions ensued, and the House rose at 
six, without having come to a decision on the question. 

(Lorps.) Lord Campbell introduced a declaratory Bill remov- 
ing the doubts which existed with regard to the Crown’s right to 
exercise the prerogative of mercy in cases of high treason, as put 
forth in the case of W. S. O’Brien ; the Bill was read a first time. The Pro- 
tection of Women Bill was passed by a majority of 23to 19. The Turn- 
pike Trusts Union Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell, in reply to Mr. Disraeli, stated the 
business he intended to press during the current session. Lord Palmerston 
denied that the British Government had in any way countenanced the 
French — to Rome. The Lords’ amendment tothe Navigation Bill 
was agreed to. On the motion for the postponed resolution of supply for 
Colonial services, Mr. Herries proposed an amendment condemning the 
Canada Rebellion Losses Bill, and this called forth an animated debate, 
which was, at length, adjourned. Lord John Russell obtained a Select 
Committee on the subject of the exclusion of strangers. 

(Lorps.) The Transportation for Treason Ireland Bill was read 
a second and third time, and passed. Earl Nelson moved the 
second reading of the Consular Expenditure Act Amendment Bill, 
which was opposed by Lord Lansdowne, and finally withdrawn, 
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(Commons.) Some explanations of alleged personalities in the debate of 
the previous evening were made between |My. Rida and Mr. B. Coch- 
rane, and between Mr. Brotherton and Mr. Bankes. The adjourned debate 
on the Canadian Rebellion Losses Bill was resumed"; Mr. Hume, Mr. 
M‘Gregor, Mr. M. Milnes, Mr. Labouchere, Sir R. Peel, and Lord John 
Russell spoke in favour of non-interference, and Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Newde- 
gate, the Marquess of Granby, and Mr. Bankes, supported the motion of Mr. 
Herries, which was negatived by a majority of 291 to 150. The Transpor- 
tation for Treason (Ireland) Bill was read a first time. 
June , (Lorps.) Lord Portman brought up the Report on the Land- 
18 lord and Tenant Bill. On the motion for the third reading of the 

* Leasehold Tenure of Lands (Ireland) Bill, Lord Redesdale 
moved that it be read that day six months, which amendment was negatived 
by a majority of 38 to 35, and the Bill passed with some verbal amend- 
ments by Lord Lyndhurst. A Committee was appointed on Accidents in 
Coal-mines. The Passengers Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) On the motion for the second reading of the Transporta- 
tion for Treason (Ireland) Bill, Mr. Napier presented a petition from W. S. 
O’Brien, F. T. Meagher, B. M‘Manus, and T. O’Donoghue, against the Bill, 
and praying to be heard by counsel at the bar, which, after a discussion, was 
ordered to lie on the table ; and Mr. Napier moved as an amendment to the 


mee fo motion, that thefpetitioners be heard at the bar, which was negatived by a 
23 Thee majority of 195 to 9, and the second reading carried by a majority of 175 to 
| Riis 19. Several Bills were advanced a stage, and the Attorney-General jintro- 
| ee duced a Bill relating to the Punishment of Juvenile Offenders. 
me (Lorps.) Lord Brougham brought forward his motion con- 
| be 19 demning the Canadian Rebellion Losses Bill. The motion after 


an re ree was rejected by a majority of 99 to 96. 
(Commons.) Lord Lincoln in an able and historical speech moved an 
— to the pie praying for inquiry into the rage of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and the House was counted out as Mr. Hawes rose to reply. 
The Leasehold Tenure of Lands (Ireland) Bill was read a first time. 
© aes (Commons.) A discussion took place on the count out of the 
90, Previous evening, and Lord Lincoln attributed it to the exertions 
* of a Government functionary. The second reading of the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill was carried by a majority of 177 to 143. 
June The Administration of Justice in Courts of Equity 
91 = Bill was read a first time, and several Bills were ad- 
“vanced a stage. 
(Commons.) Lord Negent moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
of after a reply from Mr. 
aines was negatived. r. G. A. Hamilton moved an Address to the 
Queen on the subject of National Education in Ireland, which was lost by 
a majority of 162 to 102. Two new Bills were introduced, and several others 
be advanced a stage. 
Ee e499 (Loros.) The Sheepstealers (Ireland), Passengers, and Grand 

second reading of the lenants at ck-hent HKelef Bill was 
bre thrown out by a majority o to 10. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston replied to some questions from Mr. Roe- 
buck on the ———— of Rome. The House having resolved itself 
Financial Sttement. averted to the afair of the ‘Continent, the 

inanci ; ng adverted to the affairs of the Continent, 
famine in Ireland, the interruption of our trade with the Baltic, and the 
falling off in the receipts from stamps, he said that, though the estimate of 
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the expenditure for the past year had been exceeded, there had been an 
actual surplus of income over expenditure for the past year. He estimated 
the revenue for the ensuing year at 52,252,000/. and the expenditure at 
52,157,6967. Upon this calculation the surplus of the year would be 
104,3047. The expenditure was enhanced nearly a million by excesses upon 
the navy, army, and ordnance estimates. In the estimates for the present 
year there were reductions amounting in the whole to 1,511,455/,, and a 
saving of 247,000/. had been made by the consolidation of the Excise Board 
with that of Stamps and Taxes. With so small a surplus, however, it 
would be impossible to make any reductions in taxation. The right 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving a formal vote; a debate ensued, the 
vote was agreed to, and the House resumed. The Transportation for 
Treason (Ireland) Bill passed through Committee ; three amendments were 
negatived by large majorities. Other Bills on the table were advanced a 
Tos (Lorps.) Lord Lansdowne replied to Lord Aberdeen on the 
95, Subject of the cessation of our diplomatic relations with Spain. 
* Lord Grey laid a Bill upon the table to provide for the adminis- 
tration of justice in Vancouver's Island. 
- (Commons.) On the order of the day for the third reading of the Trans- 
portation for Treason (ireland) Bill, Mr. Napier moved that it be read that 
day three months ; which amendment was negatived by a majority of 159 
to 27, and the Bill passed. The House went into Committee on the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill, and on the clause for establishing a maximum rate 
being put, Mr. Stafford moved an amendment which led to a protracted 
debate, and was at length negatived by a majority of 178 to 51; and the 
House resumed. Mr. Hawes withdrew the Australian Colonies Bill in con- 
sequence of an informality, and obtained leave to introduce a fresh Bill. 
The Clergy Relief Bill was about being proceeded with, when the adjourn- 
ment of the House was carried. 
(Lorvs.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to the 
avigation, Transportation for Treason (Ireland), and several 
other Bills. Lord Carlisle moved the order of the day for the 
second reading of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, and the question of admit- 
ting the Jews to Parliament led to a protracted discussion. The Earl of 
Eglinton moved that the Bill be read that day three months, and was sup- 
ported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Exeter, the Earls of 
Winchilsea, Nelson, and Desart, and the Bishop of Oxford ; the speakers in 
favour of the Bill being the Duke of Cleveland, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Wicklow, the Duke of Argyle, and Lord 
Brougham. ‘The Earl of Carlisle replied, and on a division the Bill was 
thrown out by a majority of 95 to 70. 

(Commons.) The House having gone into Committee on the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill, Sir J. Walsh moved an amendment which was nega- 
tived by a majority of 125 to 48, and the House resumed. Sir W. Moles. 
worth, in an able analytical speech, setting forth the defects in the existing 
system of colonial government, moved for an address to the Queen for the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire into the administration of the 
colonies. Mr. Hume, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. F. Scott, and Mr. Adderley, 
spoke in support of the motion, and Mr. Hawes, Lord J. Russell, and Mr. 
Labouchere, in opposition thereto, and it was lost by a majority of 163 to 
89. The Report of the Committee of Ways and Means was received. The 
County Rates Bill was read a first time ; the Lords’ amendments to the 
Passengers’ Bill were agreed to; the Australian Colonies Bill were read a 
first time, and several other Bills were advanced a stage. 
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Ree (Commons.) The Small Debts Amendment Bill was read a 
97, first time. The adjourned debate on Mr. C, Pearson’s motion on 
* Prison Discipline was resumed, and the motion withdrawn. The 
House having gone into Committee on the Bankrupt and Insolvent Members’ 
Bill, Mr. Law, after a short discussion, moved that the Chairman report 
progress, which was carried. Mr. Frewen withdrew his Benefices in Plu- 
tality Bill. The General and Quarter Sessions Bill passed through Com- 
mittee. On the second reading of the Protection of Women Bill being 
moved, Mr. Anstey moved that it be read that day three months, which 
amendment was negatived by a majority of 130 to 6, and the debate pro- 
ceeded till the rising of the House at 6 p.m. 
June ,, (Lorps.) A discussion took place at the instance of Lord 
9g, Brougham, on the Canadian Riots. The Encumbered Estates 
““* (Ireland) and Highways Annual Returns Bills were read a third 
time and passed. Several Bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Poor Relief (Ire- 
jand) Bill, and Mr. 8. Adair moved an amendment on the first amended 
clause, which was negatived by a majority of 66 to ll mand the clause 
adopted by a majority of 40 to 18. Many divisions took place on the second 
clause, all in favour of the Government, and the House resumed. Mr. 
Spooner moved the resumption of the debate on the second reading of the 
Frotection of Women Bill ; but after several motions of adjournment and 
divisions, it at length stood adjourned by a majority of 53 to 22. 

.o (Lorps.) The Earl of Wicklow introduced a Bill to alter the 

99 parliamentary oaths of supremacy, abjuration, and allegiance ; 
* which was read a first time. The Administration of Justice (Van- 
couver’s Island) Bill was, after some discussion, read a second time. 

(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) Bill, and proceeded to clause 9; three divisions having taken place, 
all in favour of the Government, the House resumed. The Consolidated 
Fund (3,000,000/.) Bill was read a second time, and the General and 
Quarter Sessions and Militia Ballots Suspension Bills were read a third 
time and passed. Other Bills on the table were advanced a stage. 

June (Commons.) The House proceeded in Committee with the Poor 

30. Relief (Ireland) Bill, and adopted a few unimportant amendments. 

Jul (Lorps.) Lord Lansdowne, in reply to Lord Brougham, 

Y stated that under existing circumstances Kossuth could not be re- 
cognised in Hungary. The Duke of Richmond brought up the 
Report on the Entailed Estates Bill ; and the Bill was read a first time. A 
conversation took place on the Australian Colonies Bill, in which Earl Grey 
and Lord Monteagle shared. On Lord Monteagle moving the second read- 
ing of the Audit of Railway Accounts Bill, Lord Lonsdale moved that 
it be read that day three months, which amendment was lost by a majority 
of 10 to 5, and the second reading was carried. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell, on the motion that the clerk read the 
orders of the day, made a statement of the ‘ business” he intended to press 
during the session. Mr. Disraeli concluded a long and eloquent address 
by moving that the House resolve itself into a Committee on the state 
of the nation. The motion was supported by Mr. Baillie and Mr. Plumptre, 
and opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the debate stood 
adjourned. Several Bills were advanced a stage, and leave given to intro- 
duce others. 

Jul (Lorps.) Lord Ellenborough, in a long address, moved for 

3 Y papers explanatory of the circumstances under which the booty of 
* the Indian War, in Lahore, had been granted to the East India 
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Company, or the army in India. After explanations from the Duke of 
Wellington, the motion was withdrawn. The Audit of Railway Accounts 
Bill, after a discussion, passed through Committee ; and several other Bills 
were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon and went into Committee on the 
additional and amended clauses of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, when 
several clauses and amendments were negatived, only one motion for an 
additional clause, proposed by Lord Naas, being carried: the House then 
resumed. Mr. Hawes answered questions as to the Australian Colonies 
Bill. Lord D. Stuart, in an explanatory speech, moved for a Select Com- 
mittee on the Metropolitan Police, which motion was opposed by Sir G. 
Grey, and negatived by a majority of 137 to 28. Mr. F. O’Connor made 
a motion in favour of the Charter, which was supported by Col. Thompson, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. G. Thompson, and Mr. W. J. Fox ; and opposed by Lord 
J. Russell and Mr. Muntz. Mr. O’Connor replied, and the motion was 
negatived by a majority of 222 to 13, The House agreed to a motion made 
by Mr. Bankes, to resolve itself into Committee for the purpose of consider- 
ing the mode of preventing fraud in the sale of bread; on resuming, leave 
was given to introduce a Bill on the subject. The Pupils’ Protection and 
Benefices in Pluralities Bills were read a third time and passed. Other Bills 
were advanced a stage. 

Tul (Commons.) The Highways (District Surveyors) Bill was 

Y yead a second time. Mr. Ewart withdrew his Marriage by Li- 
cense Bill. The Real and Personal Property Conveyance Bill 
passed through Committee ; after which the House resumed, and again went 
into Committee on the Marriages Bill. Mr. F. Maule moved the exemp- 
tion of Scotland from the operation of the Bill, which motion was opposed 
by the Lord Advocate, and Mr. J. O’Connell moved the exclusion of Ire- 
land from the operation of the Bill, which motions were negatived by a large 
majority. Part of the preamble being struck out, as suggested by Mr. 
Goulburn, the remainder was agreed to, and the House resumed. Mr. 
Aglionby moved to go into Committee on the Copyhold Enfanchisement 
Bill, which was negatived by a majority of 71 to60. Mr. ‘IT’. Duncombe 
moved the second reading of the Mines and Collieries Bill, which was op- 
posed by Sir G, Grey, and withdrawn on the understanding that the govern- 
ment would introduce a Bill on the subject. 

July (Lorps.) The Report on the Audit of Railway Accounts Bill 

5. was agreed to; and several Bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon, and the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill proceeded in Committee ; some amendments were proposed and nega- 
tived or withdrawn, the preamble agreed to, and the House resumed. An 
Address to the Queen, moved by Mr. Gladstone, praying that the Charter of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company might be considered and inquired into, was 
agreed to. 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved aseries of twelve resolutions 
on the subject of prison discipline, which he withdrew, after a de- 
bate, at the instance of Lord Lansdowne. The Drainage of Estates 

Bill was read a second time ; and the Audit of Railway Accounts Bill a 
third time, and passed. 

(Commons.) ‘The House met at noon. On the order of the day for 
considering the amendments to the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, various 
clauses were proposed, some of which were withdrawn and others adopted, 
and the report was agreed to. Lord J. Russell, in answer to Mr, Hume, 
stated that there would be no interference with the stipulations of the treaty 
of Vienna in consequence “ of what was taking place in Hungary.” The 
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debate on the state of the nation was resumed, Sir R. Peel speaking ener- 
getically in opposition, as also did Lord I. Russell and Mr. Hume; the 
Earl of March and the Marquess of Granby supported the motion. Mr, 
Disraeli replied, and the motion was negatived by a majority of 296 to 156. 
The Consolidated Fund (3,000,0007.) Bill was read a third time and 
assed, 
. July (Lorps.) The Assaults (Ireland) Bill was read a third time 
9. and passed. Several other Bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon. The amendments to the Mar- 
tiages (Scotland) Bill having been considered, the Lord Advocate moved 
‘* that it be read a third time on Monday next,” which motion, after a sharp 
debate, was carried by a majority of 73 to 68. The Audit of Railway Ac- 
counts Bill was read a first time. The House having resolved itself into 
Committee, two motions by the Lord Chancellor, one for a grant of 500,000/. 
to complete the Dublin and Galway Railway, and another for 150,0007. on 
account of Distressed Unions in Ireland, were agreed to, and the House 
resumed. The Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill was read a third time, and on 
the question that it do pass, five or six clauses were severalfy put and nega- 
tived, and the Bill passed. Several Bills were advanced a stage, and four 
new Bills were introduced. 

Jul (Lorps,) A discussion took place at the instance of Lord 

10. Colchester on the affairs of the River Plate. The Poor Relief 
*  (Treland) Bill was read a first time. 

(Commons.) The Pavilion (Brighton) Bill was read a second time and 
referred to a Select Committee. Sir G. Grey stated some of the precautions 
which had been taken with regard to the Cholera. Mr, M. Milnes moved for 
leave to introduce a Bill to alter the treatment and condition of juvenile 
criminals, which motion, after a discussion, was agreed to. Mr. B. Osborne, 
in a careful speech, moved for a Committee of the whole House on the 
temporalities of the Church of Ireland. An animated debate ensued, and 
the motion was negatived by a majority of 170 to 103. The second reading 


of the Mines and Collieries Bill was negatived, and several new Bills were 
introduced. 


July (Commons.) On the motion for the second reading of the 


1], Duration of Parliaments Bill, Sir G. Grey moved that it be read 

* that day three months, which amendment was carried by a majo- 
rity of 132 to57. The House, after a division, went into Committee on 
the Smoke Prohibition Bill, but resumed without having made any progress 
in the measure. The County Rates and Expenditure Bill was read a 
second time, and the Highway Rates Bill a third time and passed. The 
Protection of Women Bill was proceeded with in Committee, and the amend- 
ments to the Borough Relief Bill were agreed to. 

Jul (Lorps.) Lord Brougham laid on the table a Bill for the 

2. consolidation of the criminal law. The Sites of Schools Bill, with 

* _ two new clauses added, passed through Committee. The Drain- 

age of Lands Bill was read a third time and passed, and other Bills were 
advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon, and resolved itself into Committee 
on the Merchant Seamen and Pilots Bill ; whereupon Mr. Labouchere made 
an elaborate statement on light-house dues, pilotage, and the general state 
of the mercantile marine, and concluded by moving two resolutions that 
would enable him to introduce two Bills, which, after some discussion, were 
agreed to, and the House resumed and adjourned till5 p.m. On resuming, 
a conversation ensued on the subject of the Cholera and sanitary precautions. 
Lord Palmerston replied to various inquiries on the subject of his foreign 
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policy. Lord J. Russell withdrew the Marriage and Registration (Scot- 
land) Bills for the current session. On the question of going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, Mr. Anstey renewed his motion with respect to Sir W. 
Denison’s attempt to intimidate the judges of Van Diemen’s Land, which 
was negatived by a majority of 72 to 24, and the House went into Com- 
mittee. A debate ensued, during which five divisions took place on the 
question of reporting progress, Mr. Hume objecting to vote the estimate 
until the Report of the Committee had been printed and presented, and the 
House resumed. Several Bills were advanced a stage, and the Turnpike 
Trusts Union Bill was read a third time. 
July (Lorps.) The Royal assent was given by commission to 
13, Various Bills. The Pupils Protection (Scotland) Bill was read a 
* second time, the Marriage in Foreign Countries Facilitating Bill 
was committed, and the Report of the Sites for Schools Billreceived. The 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, after a speech in opposition from Lord Mont- 
eagle, was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon, and went into Committee on the 
Estates Leasing (Ireland) Bill, when the various clauses, with one added by 
Mr. Hamilton, were agreed to. The House having resumed, the Solicitor- 
General moved the second reading of the Judgments (Ireland) Bill, which 
was carried, and the Bill committed pro forma, and the House adjourned 
till5 p.m. On resuming, Mr. J. O’Connell, in a speech of statistical de- 
tails, moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the fiscal relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, which motion was opposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and eventually withdrawn. The House went into 
Committee of Supply. On resuming, numerous Bills were advanced a 
stage, and the Bribery at Elections and Poor Relief (Cities and Boroughs) 
Bills, were read a third time and passed. 

Tul (Lorps.) On the question for going into Committee on the 

1 . Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, Lord Stanley spoke powerfully in oppo- 

* sition, and after a discussion the House went into Committee, 

when, on the motion of Lord Monteagle, the Ist clause was negatived by a 

majority of 35 to 26; and clauses 2, 16, 17, and 18, were also negatived, 

some amendments introduced, and the Bill passed through Committee. The 

General and Quarter Sessions Courts Procedure Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon, and after some opposition by Lord 
D. Stuart, went into Committee on a resolution for granting compensation 
to the officers of the Palace Court, under the provisions of the Small Debts 
Act Amendment Bill. Mr. B. Osborne opposed the grant, which, however, 
was carried, and the House went into Committee on the Bill, when the 
Attorney-General, at the suggestion of Mr. Cardwell, withdrew the first 
five clauses, and the motion for the addition of a clause having been nega- 
tived by a majority of 62 to 34, the House resumed, and adjourned till 
5 p.m. On resuming, the House moved to go into Committee of Supply, 
when an animated debate took place, on a motion by Mr. Henley, that a 
reduction of 10 per cent. be made on all the salaries in the Ordnance depart- 
ment, and the motion was negatived by a majority of 149 to 102; the 
House then went into Committee. On resuming, the Relief of Distress 
(Ireland, No. 2) Bill passed through Committee, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer obtained leave to advance 50,000/. from the Consolidated Fund 
for the erection of workhouses in Ireland. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Earl of Carlisle laid upon the table a Bill, 

17” which was read a first time, for amending the Metropolitan Build- 
* ings Act. The Admiralty Jurisdiction in the Colonies Bill was 
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read a second time ; and the House of Lords Costs Taxation, Attorney and 
Solicitors (Ireland), and the Marriages in*Foreign Countries Facilitating 
Bills, were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon, The London Corporation Bill 
was read a third time and passed. The House then went into Committee 
on the Small Debts Act Amendment Bill, and Lord D. Stuart opposed the 
clause for giving compensation to the Palace Court functionaries: on a 
division, the clause was retained by a majority of 52 to 2, and the remaining 
clauses were agreed to. On the question of going into Committee on the 
Stock-in-Trade Bill, Sir H. Willoughby moved that it be committed that day 
three months, which motion, after a debate, he withdrew. On the question 
that the House go into Committee on the Customs Acts, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer obtained leave to introduce a Bill to meet some changes of 
trade to which the repeal of the Navigation Laws had given rise. The 
House then resumed, and adjourned till 5 p.m. On resuming, Lord J. 
Russell withdrew the Australian Colonies Bill till the ensuing session. 
Lord R. Grosvenor moved for leave to introduce a Billeto restrict the work- 
hours of bakers, which, after a debate, was rejected by a majority of 77 to 
19. Mr. Mackinnon drew the attention of the House to the Report of the 
Committee on the Smithfield Market. On the question of going into Com- 
mittee on the Benefices Pluralities (No. 2) Bull, Lord J. Russell moved 
that it be committed that day three months, which was agreed to. Various 
Bills were advanced a stage, and the Labouring Poor Act Amendment, 
Land Improvement Act (ireland), and Lunatic Asylum (Ireland) Bills, 
were read a third time and passed. 

Jul (Commons.) The House went into Committee of Supply on 

i. the Ordnance Estimates. The Relief of Distress (Ireland) and 

* Administration of Justice (Vancouver’s Island) Bills were read a 
third time and passed. Various Bills were advanced a stage, and two new 
Bills were introduced, 
Tull (Lorps.) Earl Talbot moved for a return of the power and 
brs condition of the steam navy, which was agreed to. Several Bills 
* passed through Committee, and the Turnpike Roads (Ireland) 
and Sequestrators Remedies Bills were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The House met atnoon. The Report of the Committee of 
Supply on the Ordnance Estimates was brought up and received. The fol- 
lowing Bills were read a third time and passed :—Estates Leasing (Ireland), 
Municipal Corporation (Dublin), Small Debts Act Amendment, Stock in 
Trade, Regimental Benefit Societies, and Enlistment (Artillery and Ord- 
nance). The Lords’ Amendments to the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) 
Bill were taken into consideration, the Solicitor-General moving various 
amendments on those of the Lords, which were adopted. Several Bills 
were advanced a stage, and the House adjourned till p.m. Mr. H. 
Drummond, in a statistical speech, brought forward his motion on Taxation 
and Public Expenditure, Lord R. Grosvenor moving an amendment—the 
amendment being negatived by a majority of 71 to 68, and the original 
motion was agreed to. The Attorney-General brought in three new Bills 
for Ireland. Mr. Bankes moved the second reading of the Bill for Prevent- 
ing Fraud in the Sale of Bread, which motion having been opposed by Mr. 
Labouchere, was negatived without a division. 

July (Lorps.) Lord Brougham, in an elaborate address, moved 

99, three resolutions on the affairs of Italy, to which the Earl of Car- 

* lisle replied, and the Earl of Aberdeen, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, and Lord Stanley, spoke ; and on a division, the motion was nega- 
tived by a majority of 108 0 96, The Admiralty Jurisdiction in the 
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Colonies, and Sewers Act Amendment Bills, were read a third time and 
passed ; and several other Bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon. The Pilotage Bill was read a 
second time ; several amendments were made, and the Bill committed p70 
forma, The House then went into Committee on the Poor Law Union 
Charges Act Amendment Bill; some amendments were proposed and 
negatived, and one provision was added, and the Bill passed through 
Committee. The House then adjourned, and reassembled at 6 p.m. Mr. 
Labouchere withdrew the Railway Audit Bill forthe current session. Lord 
Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Sandars, made some statements on the subject 
of the Danish war. On the order of the day for going into Committee of 
Ways and Means, a discussion took place on the late outrage at Castlewel- 
Jan. Mr. Herries called the attention of the House to the expediency of 
a fixed duty on foreign corn, and was followed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Roebuck, Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Osborne, after which the House went into 
Committee, and the usual resolutions were agreed to, on which to found 
the Appropriation Bill. The New Zealand Conveyances Bill was read a 
third time and passed ; and various other Bills were advanced a stage. 

Jul (Commons.) The House met at noon. On the order of the 
pt day for receiving the Report of the Committee of Ways and 

* Means, Mr. B. Osborne, in an eloquent address, moved an amend- 
ment, and submitted a motion with reference to Hungary, to which Lord J, 
Russell and Lord Palmerston replied; the motion was withdrawn, and the 
House went into Committee. The Stamps, &c. Allowances and Judg- 
ments (Treland) Bills, were read a third time and passed, and various other 
Bills were advanced a stage. 
ae (Lorps.) Some explanations took place at the instance of 
on Lord Brougham, on the affairs of Hungary ; and a discussion 

* occurred on army and navy medals. The Titles of Religious Con- 
gregations (Scotland) Bill, on a division, was thrown out by a majority of 

23 to 7. The Militia Ballots Suspension, Summary Convictions (Ireland), 
and Indictable Offences (Ireland) Bills, were read a third time. The Report 
on the Amendments to the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill was brought up, some 
further amendments added, and the Report was agreed to. Several Bills 
were advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon. On the consideration of the 
Clergy Relief Bill amendments, some additional amendments were pro- 
posed, all of which were either negatived or withdrawn. The third read- 
ing of the Sunday Trading Metropolis Bill was postponed ten days by a ma- 
jority of 55 to 26. The House then went into Committee on the Cruelty to 
Animals Bill, when it was agreed to exempt Scotland from the operation of 
the Act, and the remaining clauses were agreed to. The Protection to 
Women Bill passed through Committee with various amendments. Mr. S, 
Wortley, at the suggestion of Mr. Goulburn, withdrew the Marriage Bill. 
The Collection of Rates (Dublin), Dublin Improvement (No. 2), Poor Law 
Union Charges Act Amendment Bills, were read a third time and passed. 
The Pilotage Bill passed through Committee. The House adjourned at 
half-past 6 p.m., and reassembled at 8 p.m. Mr. Horsman, in a lengthy 
specch, moved an address to the Crown on the subject of Ireland, and was 

- followed by Sir W. Somerville, Mr. Stafford, and Mr. Sheil, and the debate 
was then adjourned. . 

Tul (Lorps.) The Commons Inclosure (No, 2), and Poor Relief 

Avid (Ireland) Bills, were read a third time and passed, Various other 

were advanced a stage, 
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(Commoys.) The House met at noon. The Consolidated Fund Appro- 
priation Bill, after a short debate, passed through Committee ; as‘did the 
Leasehold Tenure of Lands (Treland) Bill.. The Railways Abandonment, 
Royal Pavilion (Brighton), Turnpike Acts Continuance, and Pilotage Bills, 
were severally read a third time and passed. Lord Ashley, in a speech of 
interesting details, submitted a question on Juvenile Emigration, which was 
opposed by Sir G. Grey, and subsequently withdrawn. The House ad- 
journed at half-past 5 p.m, and reassembled at 7 p.m. Mr. Hume brought 
forward his motion on British Guiana, and Mr. Hawes replied. The ad- 
journment of the debate was negatived by a majority of 94 to 17, and imme- 
diately afterwards the House adjourned. 

Jul (Lorps.) Lord Brougham called the attention of the House 
Ard to the satisfactory results of the establishment of County Courts. 

* The Stock in Trade, Inland Postage (Colonies), Labouring Poor 
Act Amendment, Land Improvements (Ireland), Small Debts Act Amend- 

ment, County Rates, and Borough Relief Bills, were read a third time, 
Several other Bills were advanced a stage. 

(Commoxs.) Mr. Hawes made some statements on, the subject of emi- 
gration. Lord Palmerston made some explanations on the Hungarian 
question. The Bankrupt and Insolvent Members and Smoke Prohibition 
Bills were withdrawn, The Cruelty to Animals and Protection of Women, 
New Forest and Waltham Forest, House of Lords Costs Taxation, Nui- 
sances. Removal and Diseases Prevention, Defects in Leases, Suspension 
and Clergy Relief Bills, were read a third time and passed. The House 
went into Committee on the Bankrupt Law Consolidation Bill, and agreed 
to all the clauses. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Life Policies of Assurance, Estates Leasing 

md (Ireland), and Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bills, were read a second 

* time. The Stock in Trade, Inland Postage (Colonies), Labouring 
Poor Act Amendment, Land Improvement (Ireland), Small Debts Act 
Amendment, County Rates, and Borough Relief Bills, were read a third 
time. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon. Sir G. Grey, at the instance of 
Mr. Bright, made some explanations on the Castlewellan outrage. The 
Bankrupt and Insolvent Members, and the Smoke Prohibition Bills, were 
withdrawn. The Cruelty to Animals, and Protection of Women Bills, 
were read a third time. Other Bills were advanced a stage. 

Jul (Lorps.) Lord Brougham moved the third reading of the 

on” Bankruptcy Bill for Ireland, which was agreed to. The ad- 

* journed debate on the second reading of the Railways Abandon- 
ment Bill having been moved, the Earl of Eglinton opposed it, and the Bill 
was withdrawn. ‘The Bills on the table were advanced a stage; and the 
Judgments (Ireland), and Petty Bag Office Amendment Bills, were read a 
third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The House met at noon. Lord Palmerston replied to a 
question by Mr. C. Anstey, relative to the French bombardment of Rome. 
On the order of the day for the third reading of the Slave Trade (Persian 
Gulf) Bill, Mr. Anstey moved that it be read that day six months, which 
amendment was supported by Mr. M. Gibson and Sir E. Colebrooke, and 
opposed by Lord Palmerston and Lord J, Russell, and the third reading 
was carried without a division, ‘he Lords’ Amendments to the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill gave rise to a protracted debate, and were carried by a 
majority of 111 to 62. The House then adjourned to a quarter past 6, p.m. 

On resuming, the House proceeded with further amendments to the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill, some of which were agreed to, and others rejected, 
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after four divisions. The Workhouse Loans (Ireland), Drainage of Land’ 
and Admiralty Jurisdiction in the Colonies Bills, were read a third time 
and passed. 

Jul (Lorps.) The following Bills were read a third time and 

Ard passed :—Poor Law Union Charges Act Amendment, Municipal 

* Corporations (Ireland), Royal Pavilion ( Brighton), Pilotage, New 

Forest and Waltham Forest, Collection of Rates (Dublin), Chapel_of Ease 

(Ireland), andthe New Zealand Land Conveyances, The Royal Assent was 

given, by commission, to the Encumbered Estates (Ireland), Consolidated 
Fund, and 63 other public and private Bills. 

(Commons.) The House met at 2 p.m. After a discussion on the pres- 
sure of business at the close of the session, Mr. H. Baillie moved an ad- 
dress to the Crown relative to the late insurrection in Ceylon, and was ably 
supported by Mr. Hume, Lord J. Russell speaking in opposition to the 
motion, which was negatived by a majority of 90 to 33. 

(Lorps.) Lord Milford moved the second reading of the 

ty at Elections Bill, which motion was opposed by Lords 

Brougham and Stanley, and negatived without a division. After 

a protracted discussion, the Commons’ Amendments to the Lords’ Amend- 

ments on the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill were agreed to. The General . 

Board of Health, Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention, Metro- 

politan Sewers, Defect in Leases Suspension, Slave Trade (Persian Gulf), 

Turnpike Acts Continuance, Stamp, &c., Allowances, and Customs Bills, 
were read a third time and passed. 

Tul, (Lorps.) Earl Roden explained the part he had borne in the 

31° occurrences on the 12th of July at Dolly’s Brae. Lord Brougham, 

* in an explanatory speech, moved for a return of the number of 

cases in which proxies had been called for during the last ten years, which 
motion, after a discussion, was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) The Lords’ Amendments to the Lon‘on Corporation Bill 
were agreed to. Mr. Hume presented two petitions, alleging that there were 
legal heirs to the Rajah of Sattara, and praying for inquiry, and moved a 
resolution on the subject, which was opposed by Sir J. C. Hobhouse, and the 
House was counted out without having pronounced a decision. 

A (Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given, by commission, to 

“J various Bills. Parliament was prorogued by Royal Commission ; 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, on behalf of the Queen, delivered 
the Royal Speech, in which her Majesty stated that preliminaries of peace 
had, under her mediation, been signed between Prussia and Denmark, and 
referred with pleasure to the termination of the war in the Punjaub. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hawes, in reply to Mr. Hume, stated, with respect to 
granting a responsible government to the Cape of Good Hope, that the sub- 
ject was under consideration, The members of the House were then sum- 
moned to attend the Lords, and on their return the House adjourned. 
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XIV.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMEN?, 
1848-49. . 
[12 and 13 Victorie.] 

I. Numerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session 
1848-9 :— 

Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from the Lords 185 
Bills read a first time - 179 
Bills read a second time e 161 
Bills read a third time : 3 e ‘ e - 142 
Bills which received the Royal Assent . . « 132* 
The number of Bills was 87 less than in 1848, ‘and the number which 

received the Royal Assent was 65 less, and is the smallest number 
passed for many years. 

II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years : — 


Bills passed. 1840.) 1841.} 1842.) 1843.) 1844. 1846.| 1847.) 1848.| 1849. 


Agriculture 15| 25| 12] 15| 111 6] 101 3] 3\ 7 
Companies 10| 10| 5| 10} 9} 10| 22| 9] 4 
Improvement o 
46| 44| 34| 49| 26| 50| 79| 58! 42] 27 
InternalCommu- 
59| 481 50] 46 


Navigation, &c. 10; 13} 18] 12| 16) 15] 25) 24) 18) 10 
Private Regulation | 43| 36) 47} 28| 47} 38| 54) 38) 35 


187 


Totals . 176 151 335 | 197 | 129 


161 |: 


Average number of Private Bills passed annually from 1840 to 1844 
inclusive, 169 ; and from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, 272. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1849 :— 


ses © Not 
I. Acricutrure:— Petitions. Passed. 


passed. 

1. Inclosures (43 were the 
neral Public Acts) 1 1 
II. ComPaANIES e . 5 4 l 


I'4. Improvement Or Towns Districts :— 


1. General Improvements ° ° 7 3 4 
2. Gas e 7 6 1 
3. Water. - 10 7 3 
4. Markets,&e. 3 3 0 
5. Municipal Regulation - 18 8 10 

IV. Internat Communication :— 

1. Roads ‘ ° 414 11 3 


73 
* These figures are taken from the Private Bill Table, published by direction of the 
House of Commons, but three have been declared Public Acts since—the Dublin Im- 


provement Act, the Greenwich Market Act, and the Brighton Pavilion Act, There are 
therefore but 129 Private Acts, as given in the following tables, 
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Private Biils. 991 


Petitions, Passed. 
Brought forward, =. 46 27 
V. Navicatioy, &c. — 
1. Harbours, Piers, and Docks ‘ ‘ 8 7 1 
2. Rivers and Canals. 6 3 3 


VI. Private Recutation . « oo 35 0 


Totals : « 162 129 


53 


I. Acricutrure ano Draininc :— 


Inclosure Acts are now in general removed from the Private Bills, and 
are provided for by public Acts. In this session, 43 places have been 
included in these Acts, as noticed at pages 128 and 136, 

‘To amend and extend the provisions of certain Acts for inclosing lands in 
the parishes of Binbrooke Saint Mary and Binbrooke Saint Gabriel, in the 
county of Lincoln, and to vary the awards made thereunder, and to unite the 
said parishes. 

For improving the drainage of Feltwell second district, in the county of 
Norfolk, and for amending the Acts relating to the same. 

To amend an Act of the twelfth year of the reign of King George the 
Third, for embanking, draining, and preserving certain fen lands and low 
grouads in the parish of Ramsey, in the county of Huntingdon, and in the 
parishes of Doddington, March, Benwick, Wimblington, and Chatteris, 
within the Isle of Ely and county of Cambridge, so far as relates to the lower 
or fifth district, and to annex other lands thereto. 

For altering the mode of assessing the drainage rates authorized by the 
Act for draining and improving Marshland Smeeth and Marshland Fen, in 
the country of Marshland, in the county of Norfolk, and to provide for the 
repair of roads within the limits of the said Act. 

To alter and amend the provisions of the several Acts relating to the 
Black Sluice drainage, to extend the time by “ The Black Sluice Drainage 
Act, 1846,” limited for the completion of the works, to authorize the levy- 
ing and raising of further rates and moneys, to alter existing rates and tolls, 
and for other purposes. 

For the incorporation of the General Land Drainage and Improvement 
Company, and for facilitating the execution of land drainage and other im- 
provements. 

To amend the “ Norfolk Estuary Act, 1846,” and to enable the Eau 
Brink Commissioners and the Corporation of King’s Lynn to contribute to- 
wards the undertaking, and for other purposes connected therewith. 


If. Companres.—To incorporate the Scottish Amicable Life Assurance 
Society; to enable the said society to sue and be sued, and to take and hold 
property; and for other purposes relating to the said society. 

For confirming and carrying into effect an arrangement made by the Court 
of Chancery concerning the proprietors of the Bowling Iron Company, and 
for granting certain powers to the said company. 

To confercertain powers on the Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 

For better enabling the Rock Life Assurance Company to sue and be 


sued, and to alter certain provisions of their deed of settlement, and to give 
further powers to the company. 


lil, Improvements 1n Towns anv Districts. — General Improve- 


ments, — For the further improvement of the borough of Ashton-under- 
Re, 
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To amend and extend and partly repeal the provisions of an Act of Par- 
liament for erecting the town of Airdrie into a burgh ; to provide for the 
municipal and police government of the said burgh, and for the better pay- 
ing, watching, lighting, and cleansing, and for regulating the police, and 
managing the statute labour of the said burgh ; for consolidating the pro- 
visions of other Acts; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

For defining the boundaries of the parishes of Whittlesey Saint Mary 
and Whittlesey Saint Andrew, in the Isle of Ely, in the county of Cam. 
bridge, for ecclesiastical purposes, for the union of the said parishes for other 
purposes, and for better paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and other- 
wise regulating and improving the town of Whittlesey. 

Gas.—For incorporating the Bury Saint Edmund’s Gas Company, and 
for better supplying the town and borough of Bury Saint Edmund’s, in the 
county of Suffolk, with gas. 

For supplying the district of Brierley Hill, in the parish of Kingswinford, 
in the county of Stafford, with gas. 

For granting further powers to the London Gas Light Company. 

For lighting with gas, and supplying with water, the town and borough of 
Darlington, and the suburbs thereof, in the county of Durham. 

For amending an Act passed in the tenth year of the reign of her present 
Majesty, for lighting with gas, and supplying with water, the town of Har- 
— and the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of Durham. 

or enabling the Nottingham Gaslight and Coke Company to raise a 
further sum of money, and for amending some of the provisions of the Act 
relating to such company. 

Water.—To anable the Blackbura Waterworks Company to raise a fur- 


ther sum of money ; and to amend the Act relating thereto. 
To extend the provisions and enlarge the powers of the Staffordshire 


Potteries Waterworks Acts, 1847. 
Pico authorize the Warrington Waterworks Company to raise a further sum 
of money. 

For coe supplying with water the borough of Macclesfield, in the 
county of Chester, and for other purposes connected with the said borough. 

For enabling the Sunderland Water Company to raise a further sum of 
money, and for amending and enlarging the provisions of the Act relating to 
such Company. 

For authorizing the Bradford Waterworks Company to raise a further 
sum of money. 

For better supplying the town, port, and harbour of Whitehaven, and 
other places with water. 

Markets.—For regulating aud maintaining markets in the town of Tor- 
quay, in the county of Devon, and for constructing convenient market 
places therein. 

For better establishing and maintaining the market place and markets at 
Longton, heretofore called Lane End, in the parish of Stoke-upon-Trent, in 
the county of Stafford. 

For regulating and improving the markets and fairs in the borough of 
Louth, in the county of Lincoln. 

Municipal Regulations. — For better assessing the poor rates on small 
tenements in certain parishes and places within the union of Kidder- 
minster. 

For the management and disposal of the freemen’s pastures in the parish 
of Great Grimsby, in the parts of Lindsey, in the county of Lincoln ; and 
for other purposes. . 

To incorporate the governors of the Hospital for Consumption and Dis- 
eases of the Chest, and to authorize the establishment of a chapel in cou- 
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nexion with the said hospital, and to enable the said governors the better to 
carry on their charitable designs. 

For more effectually assessing and collecting the poor rate and all other 
rates and assessments in the parish of Epsom, in the county of Surrey, and 
for the better management of the business and affairs of the said parish ; and 
for other purposes relating thereto. 

For making the parish of Richmond, in the county of Surrey, a district 
vicarage, by dividing the vicarage of Kingston-upon-Thames and Sheen, 
otherwise Richmond, into two separate vicarages, and for providing a sti- 

end and residence for the vicar of Richmond aforesaid, and for extinguish- 
ing the vicarial tithes in the parish of Richmond, and for other purposes re- 
lating to such vicarages, 

For amending an Act passed in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of his 
Majesty King George III., for dividing and leasing or letting certain com- 
mons or waste grounds within the borough and township of Congleton, in 
the county of Chester, and for applying the profits of part of the same in aid 
of the poor’s rate, or other taxes, or public expenses within the said town- 


ship. 

ro facilitate the prosecution of criminal offences before her Majesty’s 
justices of the peace in the county of Renfrew, and to simplify the pro- 
ceedings therein, and lessen the costs thereof. 

To amend an Act passed in the eleventh year of the reign of King 
George I., for regulating elections within the City of London, and for pre- 
serving the peace, good order, and government, of the said city. 


Internat Communications. — Roads. — For repairing the road lead- 
ing from Chatteris Ferry to Wisbech, and from thence to Tid Gote, in the 
Isle of Ely, and to Downham Bridge, in the county of Norfoik, and to 
authorize the conversion of the Wisbech and March low road into turn- 

ike. 
: For more effectually repairing and maintaining certain roads in the 
counties of Roxburgh and Berwick. 

For more effectually managing and repairing the road leading from Flim- 
well Vent, in the county of Sussex, to the town and port of Hastings, in 
the said county. 

To extend the present Tinsley and Doncaster turnpike road from Tinsley 
to Sheffield, and for other purposes. ; 

For improving the approaches to the Charing Cross Bridge on the Surrey 
side thereof, and for amending the Acts relating thereto ; for authorizing the 
raising of a further sum of money ; and for other purposes. 

For consolidating the trusts of the Truro turnpike roads and the Penryn 
and Redruth turnpike roads, in the county of Cornwall, and for making a 
new turnpike road from Bosvigo Bridge to the turnpike road from Truro to 
Redruth, and for making the road or highway from Ferris Town to Bosvigo 
Bridge a turnpike road, and for maintaining all such roads ; and for other 
purposes. 

To alter and amend an Act passed in the 9th George IV., intituled an 
Act for more effectually amending the road leading from the Stones End in 
Blackman-street, in the borough of Southwark, in the county of Surrey, to 
Highgate, in the county of Sussex, and several other roads therein men- 
tioned, and for other purposes relating thereto. ; 

For maintaining, improving, and keeping in repair certain roads in the 
county of Lanark, to be called ‘‘ The East and West Lanarkshire turnpike 
roads.” 

For continuing the term of an Act passed in the 3d William IV., intituled 
an Act for continuing certain powers to the trustees of the New a Road, 
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leading from the south end of Highbury-place, Islington, to Haberdashers’ 
Walk, in the parish of Saint Leonard, Shoregitch, in the county of Middle- 
sex, and for vesting the management of the said road in the metropolis roads 
commissioners, for the purpose of paying off the debt due thereon. 

To continue and amend the powers of an Act for repairing and improving 
the roads from Dublin, by Ashbourne, to Slane and Drogheda. 

For more effectually repairing the Commercial Road, and other roads 
connected therewith, in the counties of Middlesex and Essex. 


The Acts pussed respecting Railways, 35in number, are noticed at page 62, 

Navication. — Harbours, Docks, &c. — Fer enlarging, improving, and 
maintaining the harbour of Kirkcaldy, in the county of Fife, for regulating 
the petty customs of the burgh of Kirkcaldy, and for other purposes relating 
to the said harbour and burgh. 

To amend and equalize ‘the rates and duties leviable at the port and har- 
bour of Perth, to authorize the borrowing of an additional sum of money, 
and for other purposes in relation thereto. 

To amend the Sunderland Dock Act, 1846, and for other purposes. 

For making and maintaining docks near to Wareham, in the county of 
Dorset, with an entrance thereto from Wareham Channel. 

To amend an Act for the better regulating and improving the port and 
harbour of New Ross, in the counties of Wexford and Kilkenny. 

For the improvement of the haven, bridge, and navigation of Great Yar- 
mouth, in the county of Norfolk. 

For enabling the Dock Company at Kingston-upon-Hull to raise a further 
sum of money; and for amending some of the provisions of the Acts relating 
to such company. 

Canals.—To vest the Stainforth and Keadby canal in the company of 
proprietors of the navigation of the river Dun. 

For the dissolution of the Argyll canal company, and for the abandon- 
ment of their undertaking. 

‘To transfer the Sheffield canal to the company of proprietors of the navi- 
gation of the river Dun. 


Of the 35 Acts for Private Regulation, the only one requiring notice 
is for incorporating ** The Aberdeen Destitute Female Orphan Asylum.” 


XV.—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session 12 and 13 Victoria. 


No.of No. of 
Parliamentary. Petitions. Signatures, 
Kensington, &c. Parishes, for returning two Members 
to Parliament .... 3 681 
Parliamentary Oaths Bill, against........2-.+..00 166 10,616 
for alteration .......... 1 41 
—in favour 5 342 
Suffrage, &c., for extension ......cccecccecceces 19 4,956 
Universal Suffrage, for adoption 19 3.816 
Vote by Ballot, for adoption 19 13.986 
Other Petitions relating to Parliamentary subjects .. 22 380 
Ecclesiastical, 
Affirmation Bill, in favour ......c0..-ssscccceeee 23 3,227 
Bishopwearmouth Rectory, for a more equal distribu- 
tion of its revenues CO 3 6,201 
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Church of England Clergy, for alteration of Jaw.... 

Church Rates, for abolition ... 

Clergy Relief Bill, against.. 

in favour. 

Established Church (Wales), respecting Welsh ‘lan- 

uage ee 

Lord’s Day, for better observance ... 

Marriages Bill, against 

In favour 

Marriage (Scotland) Bill, against 

- for alteration ........ 

In favour 

Marriage (Scotland) Bill, Registering Births, *&c. 
( Scotland) Bill, and Lunatics (Scotland) Bill, 

Roman Catholic Clergy, against endowment........ 

Sunday Trading (Metropolis) Bill, against ........ 

for alteration .... 

in favour ...... 

Sunday Travelling on Railways Bill, against ...... 

in favOUres 


Other petitions relating to Ecclesiastical subjects.... 


Colonies. 
Australian Colonies, for promoting steam communi- 


British Guiana, for relief... ce 
Ceylon (Island of), for reform 
New South Wales, for extension of the elective fran 
respecting constitution ........ 
New Zealand, for representative institutions ....... . 
Other Petitions relating to Colonial subjects..... oes 


Taxes. 

Attorneys’ Certificates, for repeal of duty . : 
County Expenditure, respecting Lancashire County 
expenditure Wises 

County Rates and Expenditure Bill, in a favour 

Hops, for repeal of Duty .......... 

Malt, for repeal of Duty 
Malt and Hops, for repeal of Duty .............. 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland), for abolition .......... 
Paper, for Repeal of Duty, &c. 
Public Expenditure, for reduction ......... . 
and Reform of Parliament, “for 


Railways, respecting Taxation ......s. 
Tea, Sugar, and Coffee, &c., for reduction of Duties.. 
Other Petitions relating to Taxes 


Miscellaneous. 
Agriculture, for relief .. 
Baking Trade, for regulating hours of labour ..... 
Bankrupt Law Consolidation Bill, in favour 
for alteration ..., 


225 


No.of Ne. of 
Petitions. Signatures. 
52 
72 
2 
248 


8 
152 
547 
224 42092 
74 1,038 
1 
32 


7 
33. -3,213 
45,287 
5 254 = 
39 18,309 
714 138.698 
15 1,376 
88 3,652 
3 2,274 
2 2,960 
1 3,165 
3 639 
726 
30 
115 ‘1,482 
162 21,684 >> 
59 4,859 
48 3.057 
385 35,302 
7 
5 1,063 i 
41 3,412 
46 14,180 
20 2,410 
40 1,004 
8 1,068 A 
63 2,937 
589 86,572 
50 25,656 
32 10,147 
7 id 
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Cruelty to Animals Bil, in favour..cecccotecesece 
Education (Ireland), for encouragement to a in 
connexion with the Church Education Society . 
Factories Act, against alteration ....eeseeesscceees 
Fisheries (Ireland) Act, for repealss.sseseeeeeeees 
Gas (London) for better supply.. secee 
General Conservancy Bill, for a general Conservancy 
Hungarian Republic, for recognition .. 
Interment in Towns, for prohibition ...ceocceecees 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland), for alteration of Law 
Master Porters, Liverpool, for alteration of Act 9 and 
10 Vic. c. 109 
- for alteration of 
Navigation Bill, against 
in favour.. 
Navigation Laws, against repeal 
for repeal 
Parochial Schools (Scotland), for reform ... 
Pensioners (Army), respecting Deductions from Half- 


a 
Poor Law, for alteration 
— respecting assessment 
Poor Law (Ireland), for 
for inquiry 
against proposed Measure respect- 
Poor Law Officers, for a Superannuation Fund .... 
Post Office Communication with Ireland .......+e00 
Promiscuous Intercourse, for suppression ......+++- 
Protection of Women Bill, in favour.........++2e 
Public Health (Ireland) for Sanitary Measures .... 
Public Libraries, for inquiry ..........- 
Public Roads (England and North Wales) Bil, 
in favour 
Punishment of Death, for abolition ........eseeee 
Railway Parcels, respecting opening, &C..0-+ee.eee 
Railways (Ireland), for more complete system ...+++ 
Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, against . 
Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, and Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill, against 
Royal Pavilion (Brighton) Bill, against....eesseees 
Sale of Beer Act, for alteration..:..ssssseeseeees 
Savings Banks (Ireland), for redress 
Slave Trade, for suppression 
Small Debts Act, for alteration ..........seeeceee 
Smithfield Market, against removal 
for removal ...<...0. 
Smoke Prohibition Bill, against......... 
in favour 
Spirits (Ireland), for alteration of Law........e06- 
Turnpike Trusts, for inquiry .....-.e.eeecececees 
War, for referring disputes to arbitration .......... 
Other Petitions relating to Miscellaneous subjects... 


No. of 


Petitions. 


12 


76 
1 
2 


9 
7 
12 
8 
8 
0 


1 
3 
135 
16 
15 
4 


No. of 


Signatures. 


2,360 


75,089 
4,784 
703 
4,649 
2,522 
401 
3,730 
1,653 


13,910 
12,526 
5,295 
123,493 
4,003 
2,029 
2,434 
1,045 


1,945 
11,202 
1,220 
4,445 
514 


38,251 
2,651 
1,345 

13,183 

14,136 
1,031 
1,308 


19,041 
257 
10,028 
1,440 
2,071 
2,784 


7,627 
7,444 
30,774 
5,862 
10.990 
5,753 
1,938 
1,469 
26 
2,036 
1,109 
1,687 
209,236 
22,519 
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XVI.— PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. METROPOLITAN STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Nearly all the gaps in New Oxford-street are now filled up, and 
it gives us pleasure to perceive that some of the latest elevations 
are also some of the best, and are in a style of architecture incom- 
parably superior to that of Regent-street, which is excessively flimsy 
and jejune. There is one range of building in particular on the 
north side of New Oxford-street, between George-street and Totten- 
ham-court-road, which, provided equally good taste be shown in its 
ornamentation and details—for as yet it is only in the rough brick- 
work—will be an excellent specimen of street architecture. It con- 
sists of eleven large arches on the ground-floor, which will be filled 
in with shop fronts, separated from each other by the piers of the 
arches, and above them will be two floors with only a single window 
in each, but between those of the first floor there will be a niche 
over each pier below, and between those of the second floor a panel 
or something of that kind, and there will also be circular panels or 
niches between the arches. What will ultimately be made of this 
elevation we cannot say, but it promises admirably well, for it is 
striking even in its present sketched-out state. It certainly con- 
trasts very strongly with the opposite elevation which is over-crammed 
with windows ; so that here the opposite sides of the street will 
exhibit two very opposite modes of treatment, and must, we should 
say, convince every one that, whatever it may be as a tax, the win- 
dow-tax is—if that has influence in the matter—a positive blessing 
to architectural design. We have here only a single window—and 

uite enough too—where there would formerly have been three—to 
the utter forfeiture of architectural character, and the injury of archi- 
tectural composition, as is proved by too many instances. In the 
original Oxford-street a new front (No. 86, nearly opposite Blen- 
heim steps) displays far more than usual attention to studied design. 
It can, indeed, be considered only as a specimen, it being too lofty 
in proportion to its width, and consequently showing as little 
better than a mere upright strip, but it also exhibits more than 
ordinary attention to design, and also some freshness of design. It 
would, however, have been all the better without the projecting bal- 
cony continued along the second floor, for that seems to encumber 
the front, and divides it in a manner into two distinct portions. 

A decided improvement will be found to have taken place in 
street architecture, if we compare examples of the present day with 
the houses of the same class that used te be built a: nor is it 
merely because some degree of ornateness is now generally affected ; 
since unless such aim be directed by discretion and good taste, it is 

- apt to produce nothing better than the vulgar showiness and tawdry 
frippery which distinguished the metropolitan gin-palaces some 
years ago. We still, indeed, get too much of the merely ambitiously 
showy,—of mere “ builders’ architecture,” in which the stalest com- 
monplaces of design awkwardly put together are substituted for 
“‘ composition ;’—but, on the whole, architectural grammar is better 
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attended to, and better proportions observed. In consequence there 
is now an increased appearance of substantiality ; and even where 
there is nothing to excite positive admiration, neither is there, 
speaking generally, any thing that gives positive offence. In proof 
of this may be mentioned the new Model Lodging Houses for Fa- 
milies, which are now being erected in Streatham-street. New 
Oxford-street, which if not exactly models of taste also, will at 
least be marked by an appearance of solidity and substantiality, in 
which all our house and street architecture, not excepting even the 
better class of it, has been hitherto sadly deficient, owing to the 
very disproportionate quantity of space occupied by windows,—a 
great assistance, by the by, to the rapid extension of the flames in 
case of fire. Should, as is not altogether unlikely, improvement 
find its way into Great Russell-street, and the houses there facing 
the British Museum be taken down and rebuilt, it is not at all un- 
likely also that they will eclipse those which have been erected as 
the wings of the Museum itself, and which, besides being exces- 
sively meagre and tame as to design, show how utterly impossible it 
is to reconcile the character of a columnar order (as pilasters) with 
the indispensable requirements of a quite different system, namely, 
that of fenestration. 

Endell-street, Long-acre, is still in a very unfinished state; so 
also is the continuation northwards of Farringdon-street, which it 
to be completed as begun, will prove but a very dowdy sample of 
street architecture. As to what is being done in Watling-street, we 
cannot yet speak: the mere widening it will undoubtedly be a very 

eat material improvement, but whether it is also to be inoculated 
with architectural taste is more than we can yet say. In Black- 
friars a new line has been opened from Bridge-street as far as 
Whitefriars and Bouverie streets, but as.there it terminates it is of 
comparatively little utility; whereas had it been possible to carry it 
on, through the Temple, it would have greatly relieved the crowded 
traffic through Fleet-street and Temple-bar. 

It has so frequently happened that we have mentioned schemes, 
or rumours of them, of which nothing has yet come, that we are 
somewhat mistrustful as to what is said of its being intended to 
complete the buildings forming Somerset-place* +d the erection of 
a new Stamp Office, on their west side, along Wellington-street. 
That side is at present in the most disgraceful condition. Although 
it is in one of the very finest situations for architectural display, it 
now quite disfigures by its ugliness and meanness the approach to 
Waterloo Bridge. Many other projects which have been spoken of 
from time to time as if they were about to be realized, have fallen 
into oblivion. We hear nothing now of a new Westminster Bridge; 
or new Law Courts; or a Public Record Office, although the last 
has been called for as a work of urgent necessity. Neither do we 
hear any thing more of the intention, ifit ever really existed, of alter- 


* “ Place”’—as used in this and a few other instances—is only a contraction of 
“* nalace ;” so that were etymology attended to, nearly all the so-called places in and 
about the metropolis would be displaced from the rank assumed by them, unless jt 
could be shown that some palace had formerly existed on their sites. 
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_ ing the Horse Guards and Admiralty so as to form a continuous 
range of architecture towards Whitehall; yet there even the 
between Downing and Fludyer-streets has long been left and still 
remains to be filled up. To say the truth, no sort of system at all 
is observed for such matters, unless it be the system of patch-work, 
and doing things bit by bit, without any well preconceived general 
scheme. Such want of systematic scheme shows itself plainly 
enough in-~Frafalgar-square, if no where else. That so-called 
Square, of which it has been observed that it is one without a right 
angle in it, has been made only an assemblage of incoherent archi- 
tectural scraps and patches. 

The completion of the Nelson Monument seems to be approach- 
ing, one of the bronze relievos, that by Carew, representing the 
Death of Nelson, having been put up on the south side of the pe- 
destal, although not yet uncovered. Doubts have been expressed as 
to the effect of such embellishment. Satisfactory as the reliefs them- 
selves may prove, it is apprehended that they will ultimately show 
very little better than so many black surfaces, just as the capital of 
the column, executed in the same material, instead of displaying 
Corinthian richness and delicacy, makes no better appearance than 
that of a heavy, black mass. The very quality which recommends 
bronze for large statues placed in the open air, disqualifies it as a 
material for anaglyphic sculpture upon a similar scale, and similarly 
exposed to the weather. At all events, if bronze was to be em- 
ployed at all, it should have been done more consistently; if the 
capital of the column was to be of that material the base should 
have been so likewise ; and if the panels of the pedestal were to be 


filled in with bronze, of bronze also should have been the figure on 
the summit of the column. 


2. Cuurcues, &c. 


TuE Gothic or medieval style may be said to be the “order” of the 
day for churches, almost to the exclusion of any other. In our opinion 
this is somewhat to be regretted, because those which are erected in 
towns, and situated in streets, might very properly be made to par- 
take of the general character adopted for other public structures, 
and yet have a distinct character of their own. We certainly de- 
precate a return to the taste of what has been called the Greek 
mania period, when what ought to have been Grecian elegance and 
refinement, was converted into the most bald and flattest prose. 
Design then seldom amounted to anything more than sticking 
up four or six columns beneath a pediment against what was in all 
other respects of most puritan physiognomy. It is rather matter of 
encouragement than the contrary that what was then produced was 
in general so utterly unworthy of imitation; because architects are 
thereby emancipated from the trammels imposed by the having to 
adhere to direct models, and would become at liberty to improve 
freely, where improvement would be as easy as the occasion for it is 
obvious. Just at present, however, adherence to models and prece- 
dents is made a sine gua non for this class of buildings; and archeo- 
logical study—to give it its best name—may be said to have turned 
L3 
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attended to, and better proportions observed. In consequence there 
is now an increased appearance of substantiality ; and even where 
there is nothing to excite positive admiration, neither is there, 
speaking generally, any thing that gives positive offence. In proof 
of this may be mentioned the new Model Lodging Houses for Fa- 
milies, which are now being erected in Streatham-street. New 
Oxford-street, which if not exactly models of taste also, will at 
least be marked by an appearance of solidity and substantiality, in 
which all our house and street architecture, not excepting even the 
better class of it, has been hitherto sadly deficient, owing to the 
very disproportionate quantity of space occupied by windows,—a 
great assistance, by the by, to the rapid extension of the flames in 
case of fire. Should, as is not altogether unlikely, improvement 
find its way into Great Russell-street, and the houses there facing 
the British Museum be taken down and rebuilt, it is not at all un- 
likely also that they will eclipse those which have been erected as 
the wings of the Museum itself, and which, besides being exces- 
sively meagre and tame as to design, show how utterly impossible it 
is to reconcile the character of a columnar order (as pilasters) with 
the indispensable requirements of a quite different system, namely, 
that of fenestration. 

Endell-street, Long-acre, is still in a very unfinished state; so 
also is the continuation northwards of Farringdon-street, which it 
to be completed as begun, will prove but a very dowdy sample of 
street architecture. As to what is being done in Watling-street, we 
cannot yet speak: the mere widening it will undoubtedly be a very 
great material improvement, but whether it is also to be inoculated 
with architectural taste is more than we can yet say. In Black- 
friars a new line has been opened from Bridge-street as far as 
Whitefriars and Bouverie streets, but as.there it terminates it is of 
comparatively little utility; whereas had it been possible to carry it 
on, through the Temple, it would have greatly relieved the crowded 
traffic through Fleet-street and Temple-bar. 

It has so frequently happened that we have mentioned schemes, 
or rumours of them, of which nothing has yet come, that we are 
somewhat mistrustful as to what is said of its being intended to 
complete the buildings forming Somerset-place* by the erection of 
a new Stamp Office, on their west side, along Wellington-street. 
That side is at present in the most disgraceful condition. Although 
it is in one of the very finest situations for architectural display, it 
now quite disfigures by its ugliness and meanness the approach to 
Waterloo Bridge. Many other projects which have been spoken of 
from time to time as if they were about to be realized, have fallen 
into oblivion. We hear nothing now of a new Westminster Bridge; 
or new Law Courts; or a Public Record Office, although the last 
has been called for as a work of urgent —_—, Neither do we 
hear any thing more of the intention, ifit ever really existed, of alter- 


* * Place”’—as used in this and a few other instances—is only a contraction of 
‘* nalace ;” so that were etymology attended to, nearly all the so-called places in and 
about the metropolis would be d/splaced from the rank assumed by them, unless jt 
could be shown that some palace had formerly existed on their sites. 
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_ ing the Horse Guards and Admiralty so as to form a continuous 
range of architecture towards Whitehall ; yet there even the gap 
between Downing and Fludyer-streets has long been left and still 
remains to be filled up. To say the truth, no sort of system at all 
is observed for such matters, unless it be the system of patch-work, 
and doing things bit by bit, without any well preconceived general 
scheme. Such want of systematic scheme shows itself plainly 
enough -in~Frafalgar-square, if no where else. That so-called 
Square, of which it has been observed that it is one without a right 
angle in it, has been made only an assemblage of incoherent archi- 
tectural scraps and patches. 

The completion of the Nelson Monument seems to be approach- 
ing, one of the bronze relievos, that by Carew, representing the 
Death of Nelson, having been put up on the south side of the pe- 
destal, although not yet uncovered. Doubts have been expressed as 
to the effect of such embellishment. Satisfactory as the reliefs them- 
selves may prove, it is apprehended that they will ultimately show 
very little better than so many black surfaces, just as the capital of 
the column, executed in the same material, instead of displaying 
Corinthian richness and delicacy, makes no better appearance than 
that of a heavy, black mass. The very quality which recommends 
bronze for large statues placed in the open air, disqualifies it as a 
material for anaglyphic sculpture upon a similar scale, and similarly 
exposed to the weather. At all events, if bronze was to be em- 
ployed at all, it should have been done more consistently; if the 
capital of the column was to be of that material the base should 
have been so likewise ; and if the panels of the pedestal were to be 


filled in with bronze, of bronze also should have been the figure on 
the summit of the column. 


2. Cuurcues, &c. 


TueE Gothic or medieval style may be said to be the “ order” of the 
day for churches, almost to the exclusion of any other. In our opinion 
this is somewhat to be regretted, because those which are erected in 
towns, and situated in streets, might very properly be made to par- 
take of the general character adopted for other public structures, 
and yet have a distinct character of their own. We certainly de- 
precate a return to the taste of what has been called the Greek 
mania period, when what ought to have been Grecian elegance and 
refinement, was converted into the most bald and flattest prose. 
Design then seldom amounted to anything more than sticking 
up four or six columns beneath a pediment against what was in ail 
other respects of most puritan physiognomy. It is rather matter of 
encouragement than the contrary that what was then produced was 
in general so utterly unworthy of imitation; because architects are 
thereby emancipated from the trammels imposed by the having to 
adhere to direct models, and would become at liberty to improve 
freely, where improvement would be as easy as the occasion for it is 
obvious. Just at present, however, adherence to models and prece- 
dents is made a sine qua non for this class of buildings’; and archeo- 
logical study—to give it its best name—may be said to have turned 
L3 
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architectural design out of doors. To ourselves this is, just at the 
moment, a convenience, since it excuses us from pretending to 
notice a class of new buildings whieh are so very numerous that 
even a mere list of them, were it in our power to give one, would be 
of considerable length ; and which are, besides, for the most part, su 
much like one another, at least in all that admits of being described, 
that description itself would prove most wearisomely monotonous, 
and would be little more than ringing the changes upon so many 
items and terms. We therefore proceed to the twenty-ninth annual 
report of the commissioners for building new churches, although the 
churches included in it do not form even a majority of those 
actually erected, or else either restored or greatly altered. Since the 
last return 29 more churches have been completed, providing accom- 
modation for 19,265 persons, out of which number of sittings, 
13,309 are free seats for the use of the poor. Thus under the church 
commission alone there have been erected altegether 449 churches, 
affording accommodation for 483,273 persons, including 281,076 
free seats. ‘Twenty-one other churches, towards which the commis- 
sioners have contributed pecuniary aid, are in course of building at 
the following places:—Aston-juxta- Birmingham, Warwick (Gothic 
of 15th century, 724 sittings, 582 free, began Oct. 24, 1848); 
Bethnal Green, St. Matthew (Early English of 12th century, 890 
sittings, all free, began May 28, 1849); Bradford, Bankfoot, Y ork- 
shire, (Decorated of 14th century, 490 sittings, 350 free, began Sept. 
13, 1848) ; Bradford-Clayton, ditto (Gothic of 14th century, 802 
sittings, 592 free, began May 29, 1849); Bradford, Oxenhope, 
ditto (Norman of 11th century, 437 sittings, all free, began Feb. 14, 
1849); Bristol, St. Philip and Jacob (Gothic of 14th century, 549 
sittings, all free, began August 17, 1848) ; Bury, Lancaster (Gothic, 
832 sittings, 365 free, began December, 1844); Glossop, Derby 
(Early English, 500 sittings, 250 free, began October, 1848); 
Halifax, district of Shelf (Gothic of 14th century, 493 sittings, 
345 free, began Feb. 27, 1849); Hammersmith, Shepherd’s Bush 
(Gothic of 14th century, 632 sittings, 338 free, began April 3, 1849) ; 
Kingswinford, Stafford (Gothic, with tower, 936 sittings, all free, 
began March, 1846); Lanchester, Durham (Early English, 394 
sittings, 281 free); Manchester, Heaton Mersey (Gothic, 497 sit- 
tings, 248 free, began November, 1846) ; Mottram, Cheshire (Gothic, 
803 sittings, 417 free, began March 12, 1849); Rochdale, district 
of Healey, Lancaster (Decorated of 14th century, 600 sittings, 350 
free, began July 4, 1849); Tipton, district of Ocker Hill, Stafford 
(Early English, 645 sittings, 537 free, began April 10, 1849); 
Westminster, St. Margaret, Ennismore Gardens (Italian of 14th 
and 15th century, 1308 sittings, 480 free, began September 19, 
1848); Whalley, Lancashire (Gothic of 15th century, 527 sittings, 
377 free, began August, 1846); Whitby, Baxter Gate, York (Gothic 
of 13th century, 1220 sittings, 840 free, began October 12, 1848) ; 
Wolverhampton, district of St. Matthew, Stafford (Gothic of 13th 
century, 712 sittings, 616 free, began August 28,1848). Plans have 
been approved of for 22 other churches, intended to be erected at the 
following places :—In the parishes of All Saints and St. John’s, New- 
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castle; Totworth, Somerset ; Great Peter-street, Westminster ; Cox- 
hoe, Durham; St. Austell, Cornwall; St. Breage, ditto ; Wendron, 
ditto; in the districts of St. Paul and of St. James's, Devonport ; 
Stoke Damerell, Devon; West Ham, Essex; Chadderton, Lan- 
cashire ; Burnley, ditto ; Pendleton, ditto ; Chorley, ditto ; Llanelly, 
Carmarthen ; Bingley, York; Portwood, Cheshire ; Kingsley, ditto ; 
Cadoxton, Glamorgan; St. Thomas, Woolwich. Plans for the fol- 
lowing are under consideration :—Willenhall, Stafford ; Brompton, 
Middlesex ; Gravesend, Kent; Leeds, York; Kennington, Surrey. 

The commissioners’ reports are invariably quite silent with 
regard to what would be exceedingly acceptable information, viz., 
the names of the respective architects. We do, indeed, get the names 
of the styles severally adopted; yet that information is of a very 
negative kind, since it is not the mere name of any style that is of 
importance in comparison with the manner in which the style itself 
is treated. Experience convinces us that it is possible, because it is 
very common, for a very poor and dull affair to be produced out of 
an excellent style, and vice versa, although the latter process is one 
of greatrarity. One thing which strikes us as rather remarkable in 
the present report is, that only one church is spoken of as having a 
tower, and not a single one as having a spire. 

Among the churches erected under the auspices of the Church 
Commissioners, few seem to be remarkable as buildings, at least 
few obtain notice or excite interest as such, the reason for which may 
be that in their choice of plans the Commissioners are obliged to 
consult actual accommodation and economy, rather than architec- 
tural design, which last can be with them only a secondary consi- 
deration ; whereas when a building of the kind is erected under 
the direction of individuals who take immediate and special interest 
in it, greater attention to design and decoration may be looked for. 
There are individuals, too, who not only take a warm interest in, but 
contribute liberally towards, either the building, or the restoration, 
improvement, and adornment, of churches ; and some who take upon 
themselves the entire cost. It is not, indeed, every one—perhaps 
hardly any one—who can afford to display munificence upon the 
same scale as Miss Burdett Coutts has done by building and endow- 
ing St. Stephen’s Church and Schools in Rochester-row, West- 
minster; but there are others who have followed in the same course 
in proportion to their means. Healey Church, Yorkshire, testifies 
to the liberality of Captain and Mrs. Vernon Harcourt ; Thirkleby 
Church in the same county to that of Lady Frankland Russell, the 
widow of the late Sir Robert F. Russell, Bart. ; and the new chapel of 
the Hospital for Consumption at Brompton, to that of the Rev. Sir 
Henry Foulis, Bart.; each of those structures having been erected 
at the sole expense of the respective persons just named. If the 
chapel at Brompton deserves honourable mention as a work of mu- 
nificent charity, it is also entitled to notice on account of its archi- 
tectural merit. For a chapel of its kind it may be called large, 
being upwards of 80 feet in length, and moreover shows to be 
larger than it actually is; whereas many of our modern Gothic 
churches look smaller pe they are, which undesirable effect may 
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in a great measure be attributed, in many instances, to a too ambi- 
tious and disproportionately lofty spire, which causes the body of the 
structure to appear both short and low, not to say insignificant, in 
comparison with it. It not unfrequently happens, too, that in order 
to provide such an appendage to it, all the rest of the fabric is 
deprived not merely of decoration, which can be dispensed with, but 
of suitable finish in its features and details, so that, besides looking 
small, the body of the church looks poor and mean also—sometimes 
hardly better than an appendage to its spire. 

What contributes not a little to give comparative size to this 
chapel at Brompton, and otherwise enhance architectural effect, and 
produce an unusually picturesque composition, is an appendage of 
a quite different and quite novel kind, namely, the long range of 
lewer building which connects the Hospital with the Chapel, form- 
ing internally a corridor of communication between them, besides 
comprising some rooms for the accommodation of attendants. 
Another circumstance that gives importance to the chapel is its 
being raised a few feet above the general level of the ground upon 
a turfed terrace or mound,—a small matter, it is true, in itself, yet 
by no means an inconsiderable one as regards artistic effect; for it 
gives pose to the structure, causing it to look firmly planted on a 
general spreading-out base; and although they are hardly to be 
called “ flights,” the two small ascents of steps at each end of the 
terrace aid greatly in defining it to the eye and increasing the 
expression of “spreading-out.” The Hospital itself, which was 
begun three or four years ago from the designs of Mr. Francis, is a 
ted brick and stone building in a very plain and tame Tudor style; 
but little more than half of the plan is as yet completed, the east 
wing and a considerable part of the central building remaining to 
be executed. The chapel is behind or on the north side of the 
Hospital ; standing parallel to it, and the connecting range of build- 
ing, or corridor, is in a line with what will be the central entrance 
hall when the Hospital shall have been finished. It is cruciform in 
plan, and the ends of the transeptal portion show externally five 
sides of an octagon, the middle one of which contains a window of 
three lights with a traceried head of exceedingly handsome form ; 
the other wiudows on the north and south sides are of similar cha- 
racter, although they consist of only two lights, and the patterns of 
their tracery is varied. The north and south windows of the chancel, 
however, being narrower than the others, consist each of only a single 
light, with tracery above it. The large east and west windows are 
both excellent, though different compositions, and their being placed 
immediately between buttresses contributes not a little to enhance 
their effect externally. The former of these windows, or that at the 
end of the chancel, is the one shown in the cut ; which view is given 
in parallel perspective in order the better to show a part of the 
range which connects the Hospital with the Chapel, and which, simple 
and unpretending as it is in each feature, is fraught with picturesque 
combination and effect. In fact the chapel exhibits itself so well 
from every point of view, as to render it difficult to select any single 
one in preference to the rest. The walls are of Kentish rag; the 
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dressings and various architectural members of Caen stone; and all 
the details are as carefully executed as they are ably designed, in 
which latter respect the architect (Mr. E. B. Lamb) has manifested 
that true artistic economy which makes every touch bestowed upon 
his work ¢ed/, and which produces completeness and consistency of 
ensemble. 

At Thirkleby, in Yorkshire, the same architect has, by rebuilding 
it, substituted for an exceedingly poor and insipid modern structure 
by Wyatt, in his sort of classical style, a singularly picturesque and 
strikingly characteristic village church, with a tower and spire on its 
north side, near the west end, at which end, in an angle, is the 
entrance porch. Altogether different in design from the chapel at 
Brompton, this church has similar merits, not the least among which 
is truthfulness to the real spirit of the style adopted, the result of 
thorough artist-like study of it. 

At Meaawood, near Leeds, a new church has just been opened, 
which, though of no particular architectural interest, affords another 
instance of private munificence, it having been erected at the sole . 
expense of the Misses Beckett, of Meanwood Park. The best fea- 
ture of the building, which was designed by Mr. Railton, and is in 
the Lancet or First-pointed style, is its broach spire placed on a low 
tower at the junction of the nave and chancel, where there are also 
two small transeptal projections in the plan. 

Wavendon Church, Bucks, chiefly through the liberal contribu- 


tions of private individuals, has been restored by Mr. Butterfield, 
and has further had a more than usual degree of embellishment 


bestowed upon its interior. The windows of the chancel, and 
those at the east end of the north and south aisles, have been filled 
with subjects in stained glass, and all the others with quarries of 
flowered glass. The chancel is decorated even sumptuously: it is 
divided from the nave by a low screen whose mouldings and panels 
are coloured green and red on a white ground, and it has gates of 
solid brass, ornamented with enamel work, and PP hare by stan- 
dards of the same metal, which terminate in richly tufted finials. 
The roof of this part of the church is of oak, with panels containing 
a profusion of gilded stars upon a ground of ultra-marine. Around 
the hood of the great east window is an illuminated scroll with a 
legend inscribed upon it. On the south side of the chancel are 
three sedilia, which, together with the piscina and credence table, 
form an arcade of canopied niches, relieved within by ultra-marine 
and gilding. The altar table has a magnificent pall of green and 
crimson velvet embroidered with gold-coloured silk. The pavement 
of the chancel is of buff and red encaustic tiles, but immediately 
around the altar, of a rich blue colour ; while that of the nave con- 
sists of red and black tiles arranged in patterns, and jointed with 
Keene’s white cement. 

The Unitarian Church, Hope-street, Liverpool—which has been 
very recently opened for the congregation of the Rev. James Mar- 
tineau—is a remarkable structure, in which some of the most elabo- 
rate features of our Early Ecclesiastical architecture are re-produced. 
The architects are Messrs. Barry and Brown. The church consists 
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of chancel, south chancel aisle, clere-storied nave, north and south 
aisle, south and west porches, engaged tower with broached spire at 
the west end of the north aisle, revestry on north of chancel, and 
octagonal chapter house or committee-room east of revestry, disen- 
gaged on all but the west face. The accommodation is for 700 
worshippers; the style Middle-pointed tearly in character, with 
geometrical tracery of somewhat novel design. Externally, the 
broken outline and varied masses of the building present a most 
picturesque, and, at the same time, truly ecclesiastical appearance. 
On entering the church, the solemn and religious effect caused by 
the entire absence of galleries (with the exception of the small 
western organ gallery), and by the lofty and high-pitched roofs, is 
exceedingly striking. Polychromic decoration is partially employed 
at present ; and will be carried throughout the building when the 
walls are in a fit state. Sculpture has also been introduced with 
the best taste, in bas-reliefs of Thorwaldsen, and in elaborate carv- 
ing. Altogether this church approximates very closely to the most 
beautiful models of the Pointed style ; and, opposed as it is to the 
common notions of the utilitarian character of the body by whom it 
has been erected, isa vindication of the universality and permanence 
of the ancient architectural manifestations of beauty and holiness. 


3. BurILpINes ConNECTED witH Epvcation, Science, &c. 


Tue Mechanics’ Institute at Devonport is not, indeed, an entirely 
new structure, but an enlargement of one that was erected about 
six years before ; nevertheless,as now extended and altered by Mr. 
Alfred Norman, a young architect of that place, it is essentially 
a new work. The front towards Duke-street shows a ground-floor 
crowned by a complete Doric entablature; above which are two 
series of windows, the ower ones being the smallest—although they 
can hardly be described as mezzanine ones—they being intended to 
give light beneath the galleries of the Lecture Hall ; and the eleva- 
tion is terminated by a projecting bracketed cornice and eaves-roof. 
The composition has three windows in its width, the middle one of 
which on each floor consists of three openings. The divisions of 
the one on the ground-floor are formed by two Doric columns imme- 
diately beneath the general entablature, whose shafts are rusticated 
in correspondence with the quoins which form the dressings of the 
lateral openings, and of the two other windows, also of the angles 
of the front. In the upper part, the windows in one tier may be 
said to be coupled with those in the other, the cornices and consoles 
of the smaller or mezzanine ones serving to support the balustrades 
or balconies belonging to those which are immediately over them. 
Here, too, the middle window in each tier consists of three openings, 
the upper one being an arched Venetian window, with whose central 
opening the other window on either side corresponds, it having 
. a richly moulded arch-head, and ornamented keystone. 

n the interior there is upon the ground-floor, towards the street, a 
library 60 feet long and 15 high, or rather three rooms connected 
with each other by two large open arches. Of these divisions only 
the two end ones are for books, the middle one being intended for a 
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museum. The remainder of this floor is occupied by a class-room, 
and some dwelling-rooms. The whole of the upper floor in this 
new portion of the building is occupied by the great Lecture Hall, 
whose dimensions are 61 by 46, and 30 high, and which, on each of 
its longer sides, is lighted by six windows—viz., three smaller ones 
beneath the galleries, and as many above. ‘I‘here is an enriched 
frieze, cornice, and cove, and the ceiling is divided into compart- 
ments, by carved beams. One large central and two smaller venti- 
lators serve not only to carry off foul air, but also to decorate the 
apartment, they being made ornamental objects. Although all the 
dressings of the front are of Portland stone, and the rest of lime- 
stone rubble masonry, faced with Portland cement, the total outlay 
will not exceed £2,500. 

The new buildings for the College at Brighton, designed by Mr. 
G. G. Scott, of which the first stone was laid June 22nd, 1848, are 
partly erected. ‘They are situated on the east cliff, facing the sea, 
and the south front will ultimately form three sides of an open 
quadrangle, partly surrounded by a cloister as an ambulatory for 
the scholars. At present only the central building is finished, con- 
taining the hall and staircase below, and library above, with class- 
rooms and other apartments on each side of them on both floors. 
The upper floor of the west wing will be entirely occupied by the 
great school-room, marked externally by a large pointed window of 
four lights, beneath the southern gable of that division of the struc- 
ture, which runs north and south, whereas in the other wing the 
roof of the chapel will extend transversely to the one just mentioned, 
and parallel to the general line of front, consequently its gables 
will face east and west, in conformity with the disposition usually 
observed for church architecture. The Principal's residence (who is 
at present the Rev. Arthur Macleane) will also form a part of the 
east wing. The style is, in general—that is, as regards the principal 
features—that of the 14th century; and the materials are flint and 
Caen stone. 

The building, by Mr. E. Walters, for the Cavendish-street 
_ Schools, Manchester, may be considered an architectural acquisi- 

tion to that town. The front, which extends 127 feet in length, and 
is in what may be called the Collegiate style, shows two floors, in 
the lower one of which is the entrance door, with four square-headed 
mullioned and transomed windows on each side of it, consequently 
nine windows above, of which the extreme ones are embattled oriels, 
with a smaller window and gable over them. Internally, the upper 
floor is occupied by a hall or school-room, 80 by 40 feet, with a 
library at one end and a lecture-room at the other, separated by a 
glazed screen, so as to admit an uninterrupted view in that direc- 
tion from end to end. 

At Oxford—where the talked-of Choristers’ School seems to have 
been adjourned sine die—a small building, from the designs of 
Messrs. J. C. Buckler and Son, and to be called Magdalen College 
School, was commenced last September. And we may here men- 
tion that report announces the intention of founding and erecting 
another public Museum, in addition to the Taylor Institute. Pem- 
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broke College in that pricing Boer acquired architectural import- 
ance by the erection of a new Hall on the western side of the new 
court; the architect of which is Mr. J. Haywood, of Exeter. The 
hall itself is 74 by 27 feet, and 42 high from the floor to the ridge 
of its timber roof, the main ribs of which last spring from stone 
corbels. It is lighted on each side by four four-light transomed 
windows, and by a spacious bay or oriel on the dais at its south end. 
The north end is divided off below from the rest of the apartment 
by an oak screen, behind which is the ante-hall or lobby, entered 
through a porch in the tower at its east end, and the ascent to which 
is by a flight of steps placed in the re-entering angle formed by the 
tower's projecting from the body of the plan. The north side of 
the court consists of a range of entirely new buildings (160 feet 
long), containing the common-room, lecture-rooms, lodgings for 
fellows, &c. The other buildings are not new ones, but have been 
improved in their appearance. 


Little visible progress has been made with the works at the Palace 
at Westminster; and what has transpired is now likely to cause their 
retardment, the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury having learnt, 
“ with considerable surprise,” that the probable expense of completing 
the works isestimated at upwards of two millions. It is objected by 
some that now the river front is finished, its elaboration, which seems 
to have been calculated for a very different site, where it could have 
been closely inspected, does not at all show itself, but very far less 
effectively than much plainer, yet also much bolder features and 
details would have done. It would, therefore, have been more judi- 
cious to have reserved such minute elaboration for the west and 
accessible side of the pile. At last, however, the commissioners for 
that building promise, that the “strictest economy” shall be 
observed ; and such portions as are not absolutely necessary be post- 
poned, which, we fear, looks very much like a stoppage to the noble 
Victoria Tower. The House of Commons is nearly completed ; and 
the frescoes which have been decided on are in course of execution. 

In a new building at Aylesbury for the “ Judges’ Lodgings,” 
Mr. E. B. Lamb has shown that it is possible to secure a more than 
ordinary degree of artistic character and effect with the strictest 
regard to economy, and without any of the usual appliances in the 
way of decoration, on which alone architects are too apt to rely. 
The building stands southwards of, and at the rear of, the Town 
Hall, in the market-place, and is approached through a very hand- 
some and bold arch, with open metal gates, which conducts through 
a larger arch of peculiar character to the north or entrance front of 
the “ Lodgings.” The entrance itself is a happy and artist-like 
conception—perfectly simple, yet strikingly picturesque. Space has 
been so well economized and turned to account, that the building 
appears within much larger than the exterior promises, and also 
presents many exceedingly striking points. Serviceableness and 
accommodation have been completely provided for. 

‘The Post Office at Devonport, which has just been erected by 
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Mr. G. Wightwick of Plymouth, an architect known as a writer on 
various topics connected with his profession, exhibits some skilful 
contrivance as well as novelty of design. The building stands at 
the junction of two streets, having Fore-street on its north and 
Chapel-street on its east side; but may be said to present three 
distinct elevations combined together into a whole, as viewed dia- 
gonally. Instead of the corner being merely rounded off, it is made 
to form the centre as it were of the general composition, that north- 
east elevation being made somewhat wider than the others, and 
showing a semicircular portico or porch, whose columns and enta- 
blature are after the Tivoli example of the Corinthian order. This 
portico forms internally a complete rotunda with ten intercolumns, 
five of which are open towards the street, and of the others, the 
middle one is occupied by a niche, containing a clock placed upon 
an ornamental pedestal, and the remaining ones by doors. Besides 
the novelty of its plan (and we know of no other instance of a semi- 
circular portico being made a complete circle within), much posi- 
tive advantage and obvious convenience are here obtained by it, 
namely, double the space and shelter, and we may add, effect also, 
that there would have been had there been merely the external 
semicircle. As regards place and purpose, Mr. Wightwick has here 
improved upon what he seems to have had in view at the time, 
namely, that ‘ master-bit” of Soane’s, the north-west corner of the 
Bank of England; and had the dimensions been doubled, so that 
he could have made his portico twice its present diameter, and its 
order twice as high as it now is, to serve as that of the entire eleva- 
tion, with columns thirty feet, instead of only fifteen high, a super- 
latively fine and striking effect would have been produced. It is 
obvious that it was utterly impossible to carry up the portico higher 
than the ground-floor; for unless the whole plan had been upon 
twice its present scale, that would been practicable without 
reducing the portico to a mere upright strip, a curved distyle in 
antis, with two very narrow side intercolumns. There are two floors 
above the ground-floor and portico, the upper one of which is 
of mezzanine proportions. In the curved part of the general ele- 
vation, which is over the portico, there are three windows, or what 
may be so called, although the centre one on both floors is, in fact, 
a blank filled in with sculpture, that below with various orna- 
ments and symbols allusive to commercial intercourse, and the 
upper and smaller one with the royal arms. The north and east 
elevations are precisely similar to each other, and show a single 
triple window on each floor; and that belonging to the first or 
middle floor has its central opening flanked by Corinthian columns, 
and crowned by an angular pediment. ‘The whole is finished by a 
rich and tastefully designed cornice. The columns, cornices, and 
all the other architectural members and dressings, are of Caen stone, 
and the walls of lime stone and brick covered with Portland cement. 
Notwithstanding the decoration bestowed upon it, the whole struc- 
ture has been executed for the remarkably small sum of 1,650/. 


exclusively of the fittings up of the office and the architect’s com- 
Mission. 
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The Exchange at Manchester, although not entirely new, is so 
greatly extended and otherwise altered as to be no longer what it 
was. It was originally built about forty years ago by Harrison of 
Chester, who was of some repute as a classical architect. His feel 
ing for the Greek Doric, the most intractable of all styles, con- 
sisted in this building of sticking up “ engaged” columns of that 
order against what was in itself of most un-Doric physiognomy. 
That order has still been retained for the exterior, by the present 
architect (Mr. Alexander Mills), who has introduced it in one front 
for a pedimented octastyle portico (whose columns are 28 feet high). 
Yet if it there shows sufficiently well, being attended with some of 
the relief essentially requisite for it, it is quite out of place in the 
lateral elevations (where it exhibits itself only in the shape of ante), 
they being in themselves quite of Italian character, and presenting a 
single range of large arcades filled in with triple windows. Greatly 
better is the interior, which, although sparingly decorated, is more 
than usually scenic and picturesque in its arrangement and ensemble. 
It is not very easy to describe it in words alone, therefore we can 
only pretend to give some idea of its general design by saying, that 
its plan is divided longitudinally into three compartments, each of 
which opens into the side divisions or aisles of the plan, by a distyle 
in antis, with columns after the Erechtheum Ionic example. Be- 
tween each of these compartments, which are covered by penden- 
tive lantern domes of tasteful design, so as tc leave a large lunette 
or semicircular space over each of the side openings, is a pier deco- 
rated with ante, between which is a smaller arched opening, whose 
arch is corbelled upon consoles, and which forms an open niche for 
the reception of a statue, whose pedestal is formed by a slightly 
projecting break in a dado included within the arch; a happily 
applied idea if borrowed, an enviable one if original. 

he new Bank at Northampton, although confined as to frontage 
(38 feet), and neither particularly remarkable or pretending as re. 
gards design, is a more than ordinarily good specimen of what may 
be called street architecture. Its elevation presents an unusually 
lofty, rusticated ground-floor, with a Venetian window, set in an 
arcade, and an arched door, similarly enclosed within a larger arch, 
on each sideof it. The first floor has three pedimented windows with 
columns; the two upper floors merely architraved windows ; and the 
whole is crowned by a rich entablature, and a roof with Italian tiles, 
and chimneys treated architecturally. The design might, no doubt, 
be improved by a few slight corrections and artistic touches ; still 
it is quite equal, if not more than equal, to architectural productions 
of the same class in the metropolis. The same may be said, and far 
more jstrongly, of Sir Benjamin Heywood’s Bank in St. Ann’s- 
square, Manchester, by Mr. J. E. Gregan; for it makes, and suc- 
cessfully, far more pretension to architectural design and finish than 
any of our private banking-houses do here in London. The design 
is of exceedingly pleasing character, Jess remarkable as a composi- 
tion than for legaacs of treatment, for a happy union of simpli- 
city and richness, and for careful attention to detail throughout. 

The new Branch Bank of England at Liverpool is from the 
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design of Mr. Cockerell, the Bank architect. It is of the Grecian 
Doric order. The entrance front is ia Castle-street ; the side of the 
building in Cork-street. 

The erection of several new buildings in Scotland for banks has 
been made the opportunity of there introducing examples of a far 
more ornate and liberal style than the frigid simplicity to which its 
architects had previously accustomed themselves. Among other 
buildings of the kind, we spoke last year of the Western Bank at 
Edinburgh, also of the Bank at Perth.* We have now to describe 
what is well deserving of special notice, viz. the Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh National Bank at Glasgow, of which Mr. J. Gibson of Lon- 
don, who built the new Imperial Office in Threadneedle-street, is 
the sole architect. This edifice, which stands on the east side ot 
Queen-street, is unusually favourably situated, it being made the 
focus of a group of regularly disposed buildings (all by the same 
architect), so planned as to surround it on three sides, yet leave it 
quite insulated. Those on the north and south sides are uniform 
ranges of shops and warehouses, while the third is occupied by the 
new Stock Exchange, immediately facing the east front of the 
Bank, and the entrance into it on that side. To speak of the Bank 
itself first, the design is of an unusually rich character, which is all 
the more remarkable because it is not confined to a single architec- 
tural front towards the street, but is kept up throughout without 
even any abatement of decoration for the other sides, and the whole 
of the exterior is of stone. Instead of the ground-floor being asty- 
lar, and treated as a basement to the order over it, there are 
two orders, an Ionic and Corinthian, the latter of which has a deep 
and highly enriched entablature, the frieze being sculptured with 
festooned foliage; the keystones of the arched windows of the 
ground-floor are also sculptured with masks; and as further en- 
richment, the general surface of the walls is made to show jointed 
masonry, or, what is more usually than correctly termed, rustication. 
The area is enclosed by a handsome balustrade, on whose pedestals 
are placed a range of bronze candelabra bearing lamps. The street 
elevation, which is crowned by the royal arms between two figures, 
representing Commerce and Plenty (executed by Mr. J. Thomas 
of London), is five windows or intercolumns in breadth; but on 
the north and south sides the Corinthian order is continued only for 
the distance of three, there being no upper floor over the rest of the 
plan, that being entirely occupied by the Telling-room, which is 
principally lighted through its roof. Therefore, although the several 
elevations agree as to character and style, they differ somewhat as 
to actual design. From the entrance in Queen-street, a corridor 
leads straight forward into the Telling-room or Banking-office. 
This approach is exceedingly well managed, simply but tastefully 
decorated, in due subordination to what succeeds; and it acquires 
considerable character from a small skylight dome in the further 
one of the three compartments of its arched ceiling. ‘The door at 
that end opens into the loggia on the west side of the Telling-room, 


* We have to correct a mistake in stating the architect of the Perth Bank to have 
been Mr, Bryce instead of Mr, D. Rhind of Edinburgh, 
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facing a corresponding recessed compartment of the plan on the 
opposite one, within which is a similar door forming the other entrance 
facing the Stock Exchange. ‘These loggias are divided from the 
rest of the room by two Corinthian columns in antis, after the Jupi- 
ter Stator example, which order is continued upon the walls in 
pilasters, dividing them into compartments filled in with arcades, in 
some of which are windows. The bases and capitals of both 
columns and pilasters are of white marble, and their shafts in well- 
executed imitation of porphyry; while the walls are in imitation of 
Sienna’ marble, and finished below by a socle or skirting of black 
marble, which combination of colours produces an unusually rich, 
yet at the same time sober effect. Nor does decoration as to colour 
stop there, it being extended to the frieze, to the imposts, archivolts, 
and keystones of the arches, to the spandrel panels, and to the 
cove and plafond of the ceiling. Colour again exhibits itself upon 
the pavement, which is formed of various marbles disposed in a 
beautiful pattern; and, lastly, the dome completes with admirable 
climax the scheme of polychromic decoration; and shows how 
coloured glass, when properly introduced, and treated in conformity 
with the style which adopts it, may be made to enhance the beauties 
of classic architecture. We may also here learn, how what was at 
first a mere utilitarian expedient, may be refined and expanded into 
a feature of positive beauty; how the ordinary and vulgar sky-light 
may be transformed, at the bidding of taste, into an emblazoned 
transparent dome. Passing over various other particulars and 
details, we will only add, that all the fittings-up are in keeping with 
the finished character of the architecture; the counters are of Spa- 
nish mahogany, and their fronts ornamented with carving, and the 
candelabra, or stands for gas-burners, of bronze relieved by gild- 
ing. This apartment, we will take upon ourselves to affirm, is not 
rivalled by any one ofits particular class in the kingdom, in finished 
completeness of decoration. There is nothing of that mixture of 
the shabby and the showy, the penurious and the prodigal, brought 
into juxtaposition with each other, as too frequently happens, which 
is so disgusting to sound taste—The Stock Exchange, facing the 
east side or front of the Bank, is of more simple, but not less 
pleasing design. In one respect, at least, it is certainly of more 
unusual character, the ground-floor forming a series of seven deco- 
rated arcades, with niches instead of windows (except the one in 
which the door is placed), and with ornamental circular panels in 
the spandrel spaces between the arches. The next division of the 
elevation has as many circular-headed windows enclosed within 
square-headed dressings, finished by segmental pediments, which 
windows are those of the Exchange-room, that apartment occupy- 
ing the height of two floors, and being lighted from the upper part 
of its sides. Above them is another series of windows; and the 
elevation is finished by a cornicicne: the ensemble is at once simple 
and piquant, and possesses character in a more than ordinary degree. 

The new Coal Exchange of London, in Lower Thames Street, 
which has been recently opened with such ec/at by Prince Albert, is, 
with some slight defects of taste, a really handsome architectural 
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mass. The building, designed by Mr. Bunning, presents externally 
two principal fronts of Portland stone, in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture : one being in Lower ‘Thames-street, and the other, of similar 
elevation, in St. Mary-at-Hill—the principal entrance being at the 
corner by a semi-circular portico of considerable height, with 
columns and entablature of the Roman Doric order. Above the 
portico, on a plain circular pedestal, is a lofty tower, also of Port- 
land stone; the lower story having Ionic columns and entablature, 
supporting a stone pedestal with ornamental scrolls, on which the 
upper story is erected, with ornamental pilasters and entablature, 
and covered with a conical roof, surmounted by a gilded ball. 
Within the tower is the principal staircase, leading to the various 
rooms and offices in the pel stories of the building, and lighted 
with large plate glass windows. The public hall, or area for the 
merchants, is a rotunda 60 feet in diameter, covered in by a glazed 
dome, the apex of which is 74 feet from the floor. This circular 
hall has three tiers of projecting galleries running around it. In 
the 24 compartments or panels immediately beneath the dome, and 
above the third tier of galleries, are paintings in encaustic by Mr. 
Sang, representing various plants ut fossil remains found in coal 
strata. The floor of the merchants’ area is laid in the form of the 
mariner’s compass, having the City shield, anchor, and other orna- 
mental devices in the centre, and consisting altogether of upwards 
of 4,000 distinct pieces of wood of various kinds and qualities. 
The whole of these pieces were only a few months since either in 
the tree in the growing state, or cut from wet logs, and prepared for 


use in the course of a few days, e | a new method of seasoning, 
n 


known as the desiccating process. the basement on the east side 
of the building are the remains of a Roman bath in excellent pre- 
servation, discovered in excavating for the foundations of the new 
building. ‘These remains have been carefully preserved by Mr. 
Bunning’s directions, and a convenient access formed, giving the 
opportunity of inspecting, under most favourable circumstances, 
these interesting remains of Roman London. The cost of the 
erection of the edifice has been about 40,000/. 

The large building for Hullah’s Music Schools, by Long Acre, is 
at length finished, externally at least. There is some character 
about it, though neither very refined, nor very expressive of the 
particular purpose of the structure. The style, which has been 
called Elizabethan, although it does not exactly answer to such 
designation, makes no pretensions to elegance, hardly even to hand- 
someness ; and the materials are homely enough, merely different 
coloured brick, without so much as any intermixture of stone; 
nevertheless there is about it something good that we frequently 
miss, even where all appliances, without stint as to cost, have been 
resorted to. 

The front of the Law Institution, Chancery Lane has been ex- 
tended by an addition to it on the north side of the portico, consist- 
ing of a lower and upper floor, with three windows in each, the 
centre one of which, above, is distinguished by a low pediment. 
At present, the appearance is rather awkward, that of merely one 
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half of a composition, or little more; but when a corresponding 
wing shall have been added on the other side (where there are now 
some excessively mean and shabby houses), as we presume is in- 
tended to be done some time or other, there will then be a facade of 
some importance as to extent; and pleasing and handsome, if of 
no partievlar architectural merit. 


5. anp Private Mansions. 


The exterior of the Army and Navy Club-house may now be 
considered completed ; all that remains to be done to it being the 
insertion of the window sashes. That it forms a rich and imposing 
architectural mass, and exhibits a decided advance beyond the 
equally feeble and penurious style of some of the earlier club-houses, 
those of the Union and United Service Clubs for instance, is not to 
bedenied. Stillit leaves much to be desired ; there is a good deal of 
both inequality and coarseness of taste betrayed in it; and what is 
expressly copied from Sansovino’s Palazzo Cornaro, namely, the 
ground-floor or basement to the order, while it has no particular 
architectural merit in itself, is very unsuitable. We now find that 
the small windows, which in the original structure serve to light a 
mezzanine floor, and which we at first understood were introduced 
for the same purpose here, form within the Morning-room and 
Coffee-room an upper series of apertures. This can hardly pro- 
duce a good effect internally, while externally it tends to give an 
air of littleness to the lower part of the building. And if not a 
positive defect, the making the upper floor windows square-headed, 


although apparent arched, is at least a singularity, and will be 


hardly less than a defect, if those arched heads are to be glazed in 
continuation of the real apertures beneath them. The interior is 
still only in carcase. 

Since last year, Bridgewater House has undergone some change 
of plan, which requires to be here pointed out, as it no longer 
answers to the description then given of it. We then remarked, 
that “ there was nothing of that inordinate display made on first 
entering, which frequently causes all that follows to seem a falling 
off;” for according to the first plan, there was only a moderate- 
sized inner hall beyond the entrance vestibule, with the lower part, 
or first flight of the staircase extending from it northwards, so as to 
divide what would else have been a single central court into two 
lesser ones. That has now been reformed by removing the stair- 
case to the east side of the building, and converting the space be- 
fore occupied by that and the two side courts into a spacious, we 
might say, vast central hall or covered cortile. Something un- 
doubtedly is gained by this alteration, namely, a north corridor or 
gallery in the space which was at first eee up to the second flights 
of the staircase, to the right and left. It can no longer be averred 
of the central hall, that it does not make an inordinate display. 
On the contrary, its magnitude is such as must detract very much 
from that of the principal rooms. One alteration which ought to 
be mentioned, is the erection of an additional staircase at the north- 
east angle of the house, by means of which strangers can have 
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direct accéss to the Picture Gallery, without passing through the 
private part of the mansion. : 

Mr. Hope's new mansion in Piccadilly is of so eccentric a cha- 
racter that it is almost incapable of verbal description, and perplexes 
criticism. It certainly excites regret, to find so much cost and 
elaboration bestowed upon a composition so ill proportioned both in 
its ensemble and individual features, that embellishment has only 
served to make its defects all the more glaring. The panels of 
polished granite add nothing on the score of beauty, for owing to 
the same colour not being carried out consistently, they show only 
as so many spots. Nor is it the least fault of all, that notwith- 
standing the unusual pretence made by it with respect both to 
materials and embellishment, there is something even undignified in 
the general look of this mansion. It has altogether a foreign air, 
and it was designed by a foreign architect. 


6. Stations. 


To Mr. Ruskin, who protests against railways, and every thing 
connected with them, the new buildings at the Euston Station (by 
Mr. Hardwick), on which 150,000/. or thereabouts has been ex- 
pended, must be an abomination; yet those who look at it archi- 
tecturally, will find in the “ Great Hall” much to admire, with 
something also to disapprove. Of ambitious display there is enough, 
and, perhaps, more than enongh; but it might have been more 
judiciously managed by being more equalized, for at present the 
upper part of it and the ceiling cause the lower to look bare, not to 
say mean, by comparison ; proportion as to the quantum of deco- 
ration being not at all observed. In fact, all above the order is, if 
not too rich, in too heavy a style to accord with the order itself— 
Italian Ionic of somewhat plain character. There is, however, 
something both striking and pleasing in the arrangement of the 
staircase, or rather flights of steps which lead up to the loggia or 
recessed gallery at one end of the hall, whose ceiling has glazed 
put that throw down light behind the columns. The effect would 

ve been all the better, had the pedestals on which the coiumns 
are raised been lower, that is, no higher than the parapet or railing 
between them, for besides that an ungainly difference would have 
been avoided, the order itself would have been proportionably in- 
creased, and would have thereby gained in importance. 

Of the Central Railway Station at Newcastle, the facade is to be 
commended as a more than usually picturesque, yet at the same 
time perfectly regular composition, therefore belonging to the true 
architectural picturesque. ‘This fagade, which is towards Neville- 
Street, is 600 feet in length, and is formed into three equal divisions, 
each of which consists of seven open arches (32 feet high) between 
coupled columns of a bold Roman Doric order, raised upon an 
equally bold and unusually lofty stylobate, which is continued be- 
tween the intercolumns, thereby closing up the arches below, and 
forming a screen between the street and the lower part of the inte- 
rior of the arcade or portico. The central division is distinguished froin 
the lateral ones, first, by advancing 40 feet forwarder, whereby a 
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clear depth of 70 feet, or double what it is elsewhere, is there given 
within, to the portico ; secondly, whereas the columns in the lateral 
rtions of the facade are engaged, in this central one they are insu- 
ated, and backed by pilasters, and the entablature breaks over each 
air, while the stylobate is formed into corresponding pedestals 
low, which, however, rest upon an uninterrupted socle about seven 
feet high. This part of the composition is further distinguished 
from the rest by a boldly designed panelled attic, against which it 
is proposed to place colossal statues over the breaks in the entabla- 
ture. All the arches, whose “ reveals” are several feet in depth, have 
suitable impost mouldings and archivolts, and console keystones. 
Two of the compartments differ from the rest in one particular, the 
arches at each extremity of the facade being closed up so as to form 
a very large ornamental niche or recess; and those end compart- 
ments are surmounted by an attic, but a lower and plainer one 
than that over the centre. The flanks or returns of the facade, east 
and west, consist of a single very spacious arch (25 feet wide), with 
a pair of columns on each side of it. Through those arches carriages 
drive into the central portico, or kall for carriages—as it may well 
be called—its dimensions being 180 by 70 feet, and then return 
again, not as they entered, but through an arch in the flank of the 
projecting part of the plan ; owing to which admirable arrangement, 
carriages cannot yond encounter each other, there being a sepa- 
rate entrance and exit for them, whether they come from the east 


or west; in short, nothing can be better contrived or more complete 
of its kind. On the east, immediately adjoining the facade of the 


Station, is a large hotel, whose front is nearly 200 feet in extent, 
and presents a handsome elevation of Italian character. ‘The south 
front of the Station, or that towards the platform, is curved con- 
cavely, being the segment of a circle struck with a radius of 800 
feet; a shape rendered necessary by the junction of the various 
lines of railway at that point. Even here, regard has been had to 
architectural appearance; the whole is in a comparatively plein, 
yet effective style, without positive decoration, but with bold and 
expressive features; the doors and windows having arched heads, 
with moulded imposts and archivolts. The shed is 708 feet long, by 
93 in width, and covers an area of nearly three acres. The whole 
work is highly creditable both to the taste and judgment of its 
architect—Mr. J. Dobson, of Newcastle. 
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XVII.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


From October 1848 to November 1849. 


Oct. 27, 1848. Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, editor and proprietor of 
the Nation, who had been indicted at the last Commission Court of the 
County Dublin, was arraigned a second time. After preliminary law 
arguments, which were decided in favour of the prisoner, the trial was 
postponed till December. 

Nov. 2. Abd-el-Kader removed from Pau to the Castie of Amboise, 
near Tours. 

3. A deputation from the Prussian Constituent Assembly sent to 
Potsdam to request the King to rescind the appointment of the Branden- 
burg ministry, The King declined to reply, ‘‘in the absence of his 
responsible ministers ;” but sent an answer in the afternoon, in which he 
refused to rescind the appointment.—A ‘‘ free pardon’’ granted to Mr. 
Barber, the solicitor, who had been transported to Norfolk Island in April 
1844, as an accomplice in the will forgeries concocted by Fletcher. 

4. The constitution of the French Republic definitively adopted in the 
National Assembly by 739 votes against 30. 

7. A sharp engagement before Mooltan, between the British and the 
Sikh troops, in which the latter were driven back to the town with great 
loss. 

8. The Austrians, under Gen. Simonich, defeated by the Hungarian 
insurgents, retreat to Goding, a village not far from Vienna, where they 
are joined by the Croatian army under the Ban Jellachich.—The King of 
Prussia, by a decree, adjourns the Constituent Assembly till the 27th inst. 
and transfers its sittings from Berlin to Brandenburg.—Seventeen out of 
a large number of Irishmen, who had met for the purpose of drilling in a 
wood, near Clonmel, arrested by the police. 

9. Robert Blum, a member of the Frankfort National Assembly, shot, 
as being one of the promoters of the insurrection in Vienna.—The Con- 
stituent Assembly in Berlin carries a resolution to continue its sittings in 
opposition to the King’s decree; and declares itself in permanence. 

10. Death of Ibrahim Pascha, Regent of Egypt; he was born in 
1789, and was succeeded in the government by Abbas Pasha, son of 
Toussoun.—Gen. Wrangel enters the city of Berlin, at the head of 15,000 
regular troops, and ejects the Constituent Assembly from its place of 
meeting. 

11. Solemn promulgation of the constitution of the French Republic 
from the front of the Tuileries—The King of Prussia dissolves the civic 
guard of Berlin. The Constituent Assembly continues its sittings in 
another place of meeting ; it passes a motion forbidding the civic guard 
to surrender their arms. 

12. Berlin declared in a state of siege.—The president Unruh, of the 
Constituent Assembly, removed in his chair into the street from the 
Schiitzen- Haus, which was occupied by the military. 

13. A grand procession in Bristol, to celebrate the restoration of the 
port and harbour of the city, and the adoption of ‘‘ free port principles 
by the corporation.”’ 

14. The Constituent Assembly of Prussia meets in the Town-hall of 
Berlin, under the presidency of Unruh. Only 500 stand of arms had 
been surrendered by the civic guard on the expiration of the time allowed, 
namely, sunset of the 13th. Gen. Wrangel had under his command in 
the city, 26 battalions of infantry, 12 squadrons of cavalry, and 18 bat- 
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teries of artillery—in all 25,000 men, with 64 field-pieces.—The Frank- 
fort Assembly adopts a resolution, recommending the revocation by the 
King of Prussia of the order for transferring the sittings of the Prussian 
Constituent Assembly from Berlin to Brandenburg. 

15. Count Rossi, the Pope’s prime minister, assassinated at the 
entrance of the Chamber of Deputies in Rome; and the Pope forced to 
accept a democratic ministry.— The Berlin civic guard forcibly disarmed. 
The Constituent Assembly expelled from the town-hall—Mr. Macaulay 
clected Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 

20. Advices received from Bombay, dated Oct. 17, announce the deter- 
mination of the Indian authorities to annex the Panjab permanently to 
the British territories —The same mail brings word of Hong-Kong, 
Macao, and the neighbourhood, having been visited, on the night of the 
31st of August, by a typhoon of unusual violence ; immense damage was 
done to the shipping ; above a thousand of the boat-dwellers on the Can- 
ton river were drowned. , 

22. The Austrian Diet meets at Kremsier.—Engagement between the 
Sikh and the British troops on the Chenaub, near Ramnuggur. 

23. Major Lawrence flies from Peshawur in consequence of the defec- 
tion of the native troops. 

24. The Pope escapes in disguise from Rome to Gaéta.—Death of 
Lord Melbourne at Brocket Hall, Herts. He was born March 15, 1779. 

29. Death of Mr. Charles Buller in his 42nd year.—The Prussian Con- 
stituent Assembly meets in Brandenburg Cathedral; but adjourns, there 
not being a sufficient number (200) to form a quorum. 

Dec. 2. Ferdinand 1. Emperor of Austria, abdicates in favour of his 
nephew, Francis Joseph, who was born Aug. 18, 1830. 

3. The British army, under Lord Gough, after some skirmishing with 
the Sikhs, crosses the Chenaub. 

5. The King of Prussia dissolves the Prussian Constituent Assembly ; 
and issues a new constitution to his subjects. 

8. The Hungarian Diet denounces as traitors all persons who acknow- 
ledge the Emperor of Austria to be King of Hungary. 

11. The Roman Chambers appoint a provisional government till the 
return of the Pope. . 

14. Mr. Duffy arraigned before the Dublin Commission Court for trea- 
son. During the argument on the demurrer in this case, the court pro- 
hibited the publication of the proceedings till the 21st inst. when the 
order was rescinded. 

15. Protest of the King of Denmark against the breach of the articles 
of the treaty of Malmo by the revolutionary government of Schleswig- 
Holstein. —The Austrian members of the Frankfort cabinet resign. 

16. The Park Theatre at New York destroyed by fire. 

17. Protest of the Pope issued from Gaéta against the institution and 
acts of the Provisional Junta of Rome.—The Irish Court of Queen’s 
Bench pronounced a unanimous judgment, over-ruling all the objections 
upon the writ of error in the case of Mr. John Martin. Arguments 
were then heard on the writs of error sued out in the case of Messrs. 
O’Brien, Meagher, M‘Manus, and O'Donoghue; these were not cun- 
cluded till the 24th inst., when the court deferred judgment till Hilary 
term. 

18. Presburg entered by the Austrian forces under Field-Marshal 
Prince Windischgritz. The Hungarian insurgents who had abandoned 
the town were pursued by the Ban Jellachich to Weisselburg, where they 
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were defeated after a fierce contest.—Von Gagern lays before the Frank 
fort Assembly a proposition to exclude Austria from the proposed Ger- 
man empire. 

20. The first meeting of the Legislative Council of New Zealand 
opened by Governor Grey. A vigorous agitation was commenced against 
‘* the nominee council,’’ and in favour of a representative government.— 
Mr. Cobden’s letter to the President of the Liverpool Financial Reform 
Association, developing a plan of Financial Reform and National Eco- 
nomy.—A note presented by the British and French representatives to 
the Neapolitan government, claiming for Sicily a Sicilian army, a sepa- 
rate administration, a native parliament, and a general amnesty. Prince 
Cariati, in his reply, rejects these proposals.—Proclamation of Prince 
Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte as President of the French Republic 
—to continue in office till the second Sunday in May 1852. 

21. President Bonaparte takes the oath of office in the National Assem- 
bly, and in a subsequent message announces the formation of his cabinet 
under M. Qdillon Barrot.—The Austrians under Gen. Schlick defeat a 
large body of Hungarian insurgents at Kaschau. 

23. Abel-el-Kader addresses a note to President Bonaparte, demand- 
ing the fulfilment of the terms of his surrender. 

: 26. Re-establishment of diplomatic relations between Austria and the 
ope. 

27. Public meetings held about this date in Dudley, Cockermouth, and 
other places, for the purpose of establishing Freehold Land Societies, in 
order to extend the franchise by enabling working men to become 40s. 
freeholders.—An influential meeting, presided over by the Lord Provost, 
was held in Edinburgh in favour of economy in the finances and re- 
trenchment in the public expenditure. 

28. The Hungarian insurgents defeated at Szikszo by the Austrians 
under General Schlick.— Protest of the Austrian ministry against Von 
Gagern’s proposal to exclude Austria from the German empire.—The 
Provisional Junta of Rome dissolve the Chambers and convoke a Con- 
stitutional Assembly to be elected by universal suffrage and by ballot.— 
Death of Sir Augustus D’Este, son of the Duke of Sussex, in his 54th — 
year. 

29. A large Hungarian force, under Perczel, defeated at Mohr by the 
Croatian army of the Ban Jellachich. 

30. A report furnished by Col. Mason to the Cabinet of Washington, 
bearing date Aug. 17, 1848, appears in the London morning papers of 
this day, and corroborates the reports of vast quantities of gold being 
found in Upper California. 

Jan. 1, 1849. Death of Lord Auckland at the Grange, Hants, the 
seat of Lord Ashburton; he was born Aug. 25, 1784.—Robbery of the 
mails on the Great Western Railway by Poole and others. — Postal 
ifftercourse between Lombardy and Piedmont prevented by the Austrians. 
—The King of Prussia issues a general order, wishing ‘‘a happy new 
year to his glorious war army, line and landwehr,’’ and thanking them for 
their services during the year 1848. . 

2. The city of Mooltan taken by storm after a week’s bombardment. 
The citadel was still held by Moolraj.—The Hungarian insurgents driven 
across the Waag by the Austrians under Gen. Gotz, after a sharp action 
near Thursowka. 

5. Buda-Pesth taken by the Austrians under Prince Windischgratz, 
Kossuth retires to Debreczin, taking with him the regalia of St. Stephen. 
~The judges of the Dublin Commission Court give judgment on the 
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demurrer, in the case of Mr. Duffy, and pronounce four of the six 
counts in the indictment to be bad. The Attorney-General asked for 
final judgment on the prisoner, without allowing him to plead; but the 
judges were not prepared to deliver judgment, and the case was again 
postponed. 

10. A large public meeting held in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on the subject of Financial Reform. The meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Cobden, who moved a resolution pledging the meeting ‘‘to co-operate 
with the Liverpool Financial Reform Association in its efforts to reduce 
the expenditure to at least the standard of 1835, and to secure a more 
equitable and economical system of taxation.” A resolution, supported 
by Mr. Bright, was carried for the formation of an association ‘‘ to 
extend the franchise by the 40s. freehold qualification, and a careful atten- 
tion to the registration in boroughs and counties.”— Death of Earl Talbot 
at Ingestre Halli, Staffordshire; he was born in April, 1777. 

13. Battle of Chillianwallah, in which the Sikhs were defeated by the 
British under Lord Gough.—The German National Assembly at Frank- 
fort decide, by a majority of 266 to 225, for the adoption of Von Ga- 
gern’s proposal to exclude Austria from the German empire. 

16. The Moniteur gives the amount of indirect“taxes in France for the 
year 1848 to be 676,790,000 francs, or 143,979,000fr. less than in 1847. 
—The Irish Court of Queen’s Bench give judgment on the writs of error 
sued out by the state prisoners convicted of high treason at Clonmel, and 
confirm the judgment of the court below. 

18. In the case of Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, the Attorney-General 
having applied for final judgment on the partial over-ruling of the indict- 
ment, Mr. Justice Perrin decided, that the application must be refused, 
and that the prisoner must be allowed to plead over. The prisoner then 
having pleaded ‘‘ not guilty,’’ the trial was postponed till Feb. 6. 

20. The second Saxon Chamber, sitting at Dresden, vote for a repub- 
lican form of government for Germany. 

22. Unconditional surrender of the citadel and garrison of Mooltan. 

23. In a note to the Frankfort ministry the Prussian government de- 
clines for Prussia the imperial crown, but adds, that ‘‘ with the consent 
of the other German governments, Prussia is ready to undertake any 
task that Germany may impose upon it.’”.—The German National As- 
sembly at Frankfort reject, by 270 to 216, a motion declaring the title 
of Regent of the Empire hereditary. 

29. A couspiracy, and intended outbreak of the socialists and red 
republicans of Paris, suppressed by the energetic measures of the govern- 
ment. 

31. The final extinction of the Corn Laws celebrated by a grand pub- 
lic banquet in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 

Feb. 2. A desperate attempt made by a strong party of Brazili 
insurgents, to seize and plunder the city cf Pernambuco ; after 13 hou 
fighting, they were defeated with great slaughter. 

4. The Committee of the French National Assembly having recom- 
mended that M. Ledru Rollin’s motion for the impeachment of the 
ministers be rejected, the National Assembly in return reject the 
report of the Committee by 407 to 387. The ministers immediatcly 
announced in the Monitewr their resolution not to resign. 

5. A Constituent Assembly, consisting of 140 representatives for dif- 
ferent parts of the Papal States, meets in Rome. 

6. At the Dublin Commission of Oyer and Terminer, the Irish Attor- 
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ney-General sent up a fifth indictment against Charles Gavan Duffy ; 
having abandoned the fourth, on which, at the previous commission, he 
had pressed for final judgment on the prisoner. 

7. The Grand Duke of Tuscany flees from Sienna.—A provisional 
government proclaimed in Florence. 

8. The Roman National Assembly declares the Pope divested of all 
claim to temporal power, and adopts the republican form of government 
by 134 to 20 votes. 

11. A decree in the Moniteur orders the formation of the electoral 
lists, and the convocation of the Legislative Assembly of the French 
Republic. 

14. Protest.of the Pope against the decree of the Roman Republic of 
the 9th inst. proclaiming his dethronement. 

17. Death of Prince Waldemar of Prussia, in his 32nd year.—Seventy 
persons crushed to death in the rush made to escape from the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, on a false alarm of fire.—Judgment given in the Arches 
Court, in the case of Gorham against the Bishop of Exeter, over-ruling 
the petition of Mr. Gorham to be inducted into the living of St. Just, 
Devon, to which he had been presented by the Lord Chancellor. 

18. The Pope appeals to the great Catholic powers for an armed ine 
tervention in his behalf. 

21. The Sikh army under Shere Singh attacked in its position at 
Goojerat, on the right bank of the Chenaub, by the British army under 
Lord Gough, and completely routed, leaving a great part of their 
ieee and the whole of their standing camp in the hands of the 

ritish. 

22. The jury in the case of the Queen against Charles Gavan Duffy 
not being able to agree are discharged. 

23. The Grand Duke of Tuscany arrives at Gaéta. 

24. The Danish government announce their intention not to renew the 
armistice of Malmé, which terminates on the 26th of March. 

26. The French and English representatives present their wtimatum 
to the King of Naples at Gaéta.—Opening of the first Prussian Chambers 
under the new constitution. | 

27. Visitation held by the bishop of Gloucester in the chapter room of 
Bristol Cathedral on petition against the order of the dean against in- 
toning the cathedral service ; which order at the next meeting of the court 
was annulled. 7 

Mar. 4. The King of Naples agrees to the w/timatum of the mediating 
powers : he had issued the charter of a constitution for his Sicilian sub- 
jects on the 28th ult. 

5. Inauguration of General Zachary Taylor as President of the United 
States of America. 

6, Sir Charles James Napier appointed commander-in-chief in India. 
—The Emperor of Austria dissolves the Austrian Diet assembled at 
Kremsier, and issues the charter of a new constitution embracing the 
whole empire. By the decree each state is to have a constitution of its 

own; an imperial Diet, with freedom of debate, to be convened by the 
emperor annually, in Vienna or elsewhere, consisting of two chambers, 
both elective; the deputies of the upper chamber to be chosen for each 
country by the Diet of that country ; the lower chamber to be chosen by 
popular election; one general right of citizenship to exist for all the 
nations of the empire; every Austrian citizen possessed of the actual 
franchise in his commune, or paying in the rural districts —e in 
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towns 10 to 20 florins direct taxes, to have a vote ;{the vote to be given 


directly, publicly, and orally ; nobility to beabolished ; religion, instruc- 
tion, and the press, to be free ; personal liberty and the right of associa- 
tion guaranteed ; all slavery and feudal bondage abolished. 

7. Trial of the Paris insurgents of May 15, 1848, commenced before 
the High Court of Justice at Bourges. 

8. A Penny Postage adopted in Belgium.—The Sicilans reject both 
the constitution granted by the King of Naples and the ultimatum of the 
mediating powers. 

12. The Sardinian government denounces the armistice of August 8, 
1848, and resumes hostilities against Austria. 

14, Shere Singh, Chuttur Singh, and the principal Sikh chiefs, together 
with 16,000 men of the Sikh army, surrender with all their arms and 41 


guns to Major-General Gilbert, at Rawul- Pindee. 


17. Sir C. J. Napier sworn in commander-in-chief of the East India 
Company’s forces; and entertained at dinner by the Directors at the 
London Tavern.—Death of William II. King of Holland, in his 57th 

, at the Hague; he came to the crown in 1840; and was succeeded 
y his son William III., who left London for the Hague on the 19th instant. 

19. The Moniteur publishes the French electoral law, by which the 
number of representatives in the Legislative Assembly is fixed at 750. 

21. The Austrian army under Field-Marshal Radetski, crosses the 
Ticino near Vigevano, defeats a division of the Sardinian army, and occu- 

Mortara. 

22. Advices from New Zealand, dated Nov. 15, 1848, announce a 
series of violent shocks of earthquake in the middle and northern islands, 
from the 16th to the 24th of October.—Mr. Macaulay, presented with 
the freedom of the city of Glasgow, announces his retirement from politi- 
cal life. The German National Assembly at Frankfort reject We lkers 

283 against 252. 
793, Complete rout of the Sardinian army by the Austrians at Novara. 

24. A law suppressing the revolutionary clubs passed by the French 
National Assem ly.—Sit Charles J. Napier leaves London for India. 

25. Carlo Alberto, King of Sardinia, abdicates in favour of his son the 
Duke of Savoy, and leaves his dominions.—The Austrians occupy Novara, 
Vercelli, and Trino. 

26. The Sicilians resume active hostilities against their King. —Armis- 
tice between Austria and Sardinia.—The Duke of Savoy proclaimed King 
of Sardinia under the title of Victor Emanuel. 

28. The German National Assembly elects the King of Prussia as here- 
ditary Emperor of the Germans; 290 members voted for the motion ; 
248 refrained from taking part in the proceedings. 

29. The Maharajah of Lahore retires to Poonah on a pension of 
40,0007, a-year; and the Panjab is annexed to the British empire in 
India.—The Oiperic Theatre, London, destroyed by fire. 

30. General Haynau arrives with an Austrian force and a battering 
train before Brescia, which had revolted against the Austrians. After a 
six hours’ bombardment the city was entered, the barricades in the streets 
carried with great slaughter, and the city almost entirely destroyed. 

April 2. The trial of the Paris insurgents of May 15, 1848, before the 
High Court at Bourges, terminates. General Courtais was acquitted ; 
Barbes and Albert were transported for life ;{Blanqui for 10 years ; Sobrier 
for 7,and Raspail for 6,—The city of Genoa seized by an insurgent mob, 
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who after a murderous struggle drive out the garrison and proclaim a re- 
public. The city was next day declared to be in a state of siege, and 
General Marmora advanced with a large force to bombard it. 

4. Arrest of the Conde de Montemolin by the French Custom-house 
officers on the frontier of Catalonia.—A Danish frigate and 84 gun ship 
disabled by the German batteries at Eckernforde. 

" nd A number of English visitors arrive at Boulogne on their way to 


6. Bombardment and capture of Catania by the Neapolitan troops. 

8. Austria, in reply to a circular note of Prussia, dated the\3rd instant, 
protests against all further decisions of the Frankfort National Assembly 
respecting the promulgation of the constitution, declines any longer to 
recognise the existence of the Assembly or the authority of the central 
power, and refuses to send a plenipotentiary to Fraukfort to treat of 
German affairs.—Surrender of Syracuse to the Neapolitan troops. 

12. The Genoese insurgents surrender to General Marmora.—The 
Tuscan assembly dissolved, and a deputation;sent to Gaéta to recall the 
Grand Duke. 

13. Defeat of the Danes by the combined German army at the Dup- 

ler heights opposite the Isle of Alsen.—Great Financial Reform meet- 
ing held in the Music Hall, Leeds. 

14. Declaration of the independence of Hungary published at Debrec- 
zin.—Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy, who had been again put on his trial, is 
discharged on bail, there being a majority of the jury for his acquittal. 

15. The English visitors to Paris entertained at a public banquet by 
the National Guard.—The Conde de Montemolin returns to London. 

16. The French National Assembly decide by a majority of 112 for 
armed intervention in the States of the Church.—The fortress of Djaga- 
Raga in the Island of Bally stormed by the Dutch. 

18. Lord J. Russell acquaints an invited number of Irish members with 
his views on Irish taxation and the proposed rate-in-aid, and requests to 
know their views in return, which they resolve to give only in the House 
of Commons.—Escape of the Ranee of Lahore from the fortress of 
Chunar, near Benares, to Nepaul.—Prince Albert lays the first stone of 
the Great Grimsby Docks. 

19. Carlo Alberto, Ex-King of Sardinia, arrives at Oporto. 

20. The German army enters Jutland, and takes Kolding by storm. 

23. The Danish forces defeated by the Schleswig-Holstein army under 
General Bonin.—Cabrera, the Carlist Chief, arrested at Err, a village on 
the French frontier, and sent to Fort Lamalgue: he was subsequently 
permitted to go to London. 

24, Advices from Vienna announce the defeat of the imperialists before 
Gran, by the Hungarian insurgents ; the raising of the siege of Komorn, 
and the evacuation of Pesth by the Austrians.—An Austrian force occu- 
pies the citadel of Alessandria. 

25. The continuation of the state of siege in Berlin declared by the 
Lower Chamber to be illegal without its concurrence.—Advices from 
Hong-Kong of this date state that the Chinese authorities had refused to 
allow the British to enter the city of Canton, thus repudiating the Pot- 


treaty. 

26. The self-styled ‘‘ loyalists’? of Montreal publicly assault the 
Governor-General of Canada, Lord Elgin. They then enter the Parlia- 
ment house, drive out the members, and set fire to the building. 

26. Civita-Vecchia occupied by a French force under General Oudinot. 
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27. Disturbances attended with loss of life in Berlin; the state of 
siege continues ; the Chambers are dissolved. 

29. The King of Prussia, through his plenipotentiary at Frankfort, de- 
clines the Imperial Crown, and rejects the Frankfort-framed constitution. 
—The King of Naples at the head of a small force enters the States of the 
Church at Terracina. 

30. A small French force repulsed from Rome.—Palermo closely 
blockaded by a Neapolitan force.—The Combined Court of Guiana ad- 
journed sine die by Governor Barkly, as they refused to vote the supplies 
untless the salaries of the officials on the civil list were reduced. 

May 1. A great meeting of Protectionists held in the Hall of Commerce, 
Threadneedle-street, London, under the presidency of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, to form an association for the purpose of ‘‘ arresting the progress 
of free trade,’’ of opposing the repeal of the navigation laws, and of re- 
establishing protection. : 

3. Insurrection at Dresden. . 

5. The vanguard of the Neapolitan army defeated by the Romans near 
-Albano.—An Austrian force under General Aspré enters Tuscany. 

6. A murderous foray executed by the British troops under Major 
Hill and Mr. Norman Macdonald, governor of the British colony at 
Bathurst, against a native King on the banks of the Gambia, for some 
unstated violence offered to the said governor. Keeming, the capital, 
and Bambacco, towns situated about 70 miles up the Gambia, were 
burnt, and a great number of the natives destroyed with grape and 
canister to avenge the affront.—Sir C. J. Napier lands in Calcutta. 

7. Dresden bombarded by Prussian and Saxon troops :—two days 
after, the last of the insurgents were driven out of the town. 

8. The deputies of all the town councils of Rhenish Prussia, assembled 
in Cologne, declare the Frankfort constitution binding, and determine to 
uphold the Frankfort National Assembly against Prussian reaction.— 
Insurrections at this time in Elberfeld, Diisseldorf, Breslau, and other 
towns of Prussia.— Advices from Cracow announce the march of a large 
Russian army through Gallicia, to assist the Austrians in Hungary.— 
Bologna invested by the Austrians under Marshal Wimpffen. 

10. A royal ordonnance places Prussia under military law.—A serious 
riot at the Theatre in New York, originating in a dispute between Mr. 
Macready and Mr. Forrest, the American tragedian. The mob set fire to 
the Theatre in Astor-place, ia which Mr. Macready was performing, and 
the militia eventually fired, killing 20 persons, and wounding several others. 

11. The House of Lords, in the case of William Smith O’Brien in 
error against the Queen, decided in favour of the crown. 

12. The Austrians under General Aspré attack Leghorn, which they 
take on the morrow. 

13. The Neapolitan troops under General Filangieri enter Palermo.— 
Military insurrection in Baden ; flight of the Grand Duke to Carlsruhe. 

14. Decree of the King of Prussia recalling the Prussian members of 
the Frankfort National Assembly. 

16. Bologna after a sanguinary struggle of eight days surrenders to 
the Austrians. 

18. Greatcon flagration in St. Louis, in the United States, by which 
property to the amount of 6,000,000 dollars was destroyed.—About the 
sawe time a large portion of New Orleans was destroyed by the rising of 
the Mississippi. 

19. A large meeting held in Cape Town to express the indignation of 
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the whole colony of the Cape of Good Hope against the attempt of the 
Colonial Office to make the Cape a penal colony.—The Frankfort Assem- 
bly passes a resolution to elect a Stadtholder of the empire from among 
the reigning Princes of Germany.—A pistol fired at Queen Victoria on 
her return from a drive in Hyde Park, London. 

22. The emperors of Austria and Russia hold an interview in Warsaw. 
—The first meeting of the Metropolitan Financial and Parliamentary 
Reform Association was held in the London Tavern, London. 

23. A convention signed between the French and Argentine republics. 
—The Dutch expedition against the Island of Bally checked: General 
Michiels dies of a wound received at Kasoemba, and the expedition soon 
after returns to Java. 

24. First meeting of the Manchester Registration and Financial Reform 
Association held in Newall’s Buildings, Manchester. 

27. The Legislative Assembly of the French Republic, consisting of 
750 members, holds its first sitting. 

28. The Austrians bombard Ancona by land and sea.—The forts of 
Florence seized by the Austrians. 

30. The Frankfort Assembly passes a resolution transferring its sit- 
tings to Stuttgardt. 

June 3. The French army under General Oudinot commences the 
attack on Rome.—The Archduke Johann refuses to resign his powers as 
Regent of the empire on the invitation of Prussia. 

6. The German National Assembly meets in Stuttgardt and chooses a 
regency of five to replace the central power lodged in the Archduke 
Johann. 

7. The exclusive privilege of navigating the Oronoco and Apure, by 
steam vessels, granted by the republic of Venezuela to an American 
company. 

8. Captain Keppel, of the Meander, with 114 seamen and marines, 
storms the the gaol of Macao, and liberates a British subject, who was 
imprisoned by the Portuguese governor for an offence against the reli- 
gious usages of the island. 

9. The Queen of Spain grants an amnesty to all political offenders and 
refugees, the only condition being to take the oath of allegiance. 

10. Death of Marshal Bugeaud, of cholera. 

13. A Red-Republican procession, numbering about 20,000 men, 
among whom were not a few National Guards, advanced towards the 
National Assembly for the ostensible purpose of presenting a petition, 
but are dispersed by the troops without violence. In a sitting of the 
Assembly Paris was declared in a state of siege by 394 to 82 votes. 

14, The French make a breach in the walls of Rome.—Continued 
excitement in Paris; barricades thrown up in various quarters were 
all carried by the troops without much resistance ; the Red-Repub- 
lican and Socialist journals were suppressed ; several members of the 
Assembly were arrested, and leave was given by the Assembly to prose- 
cute Ledru Rollin, Victor Considérant, Sergeants Rattier and Boichot, 
for conspiracy to overthrow tne government, and for exciting to civil war. 
Some of the leaders mentioned fled from justice. 

15. An attempt at insurrection in Lyons suppressed.— Death of James 
Knox Polk, ex-president of the United States. 

16. Severe action near Gross-Sachsen, in Rhenish Bavaria, between a 
body of 10,000 insurgents under Mierolawski and General Peucker’s 
division, 
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17. The Wiirtemberg ministry forbid the authorities to obey the reso- 
lution respecting the national defences, passed by the Rump of the 
German National Assembly sitting in Stuttgardt; next day the Rump 
was prevented from meeting, the Reit-bahn being occupied by the 
troops. 

18. Ancona capitulates to the Austrians.—The Russian army, under 
the command of Field-Marshal Prince Paskewitsch, crosses the Hun- 
garian frontier by the Dukla Pass. 

20. The Austrians evacuate the citadel of Alessandria, and occupy the 
territory of Valenza. 

21. Kronstadt taken by the Russians under General Liiders.— Battle 
of Szered between the Austro-Russian troops under General Wohlgemuth, 
and the Hungarians, commanded by Gorgey; the latter were forced to 
retreat across the Waag.—The French send storming parties through the 
breaches made in the walls of Rome. 

23. Battle of Eperies between the Hungarian insurgents and the Rus- 
sians.—The Prussian troops, after defeating the insurgent republicans of 
Raden, enter Heidelberg and Mannheim.—A Tariff bill, removing the 
prohibitions from the trade of Spain, passed by the Cortes. 

25. The Prussians enter Carlsruhe. 

26. The Association for the Protection of British Industry and Capital 
holds a meeting in Drury-lane Theatre, London, the Duke of Richmond in 
the chair.—The House of Lords rejects the Oaths Bill for the admission 
of Jews into parliament, by 95 to 70. 

27. A public meeting, held in the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, 
London, to hear the statements of an Irish deputation respecting the 
alarming distress in Ireland.—All the shares of the Panama Railway 
Company bought up on the morning of this day in New York. 

28. A resolution adopted by 150 members of the Frankfort Assembly 
met in Gotha, in which they propose adhesion to the Berlin draft of 
the German constitution. 

29. Raab entered by the Emperor of Austria, at the head of the first 
army corps. 

30. A shower of red rain fell near the village of Bonvilstone, in 
Wales.—The Romans send a deputation to Marshal Oudinot to treat for 
a surrender. 

July 1. Foreign capital, to the amount of 22,000,000/. sterling, 

nvested in the English funds within the six months ending this day. 

2. Death of Mehemet Ali, Pascha of Egypt, in his 80th year.—Father 
Matthew arrived in New York on a visit, at the invitation of the authori- 
ties of that city.—Battle of Acs betweeu the Austrians and Hungarians. 

3. The French troops enter Rome, which city surrendered uncondi- 
tionally.—The Russians enter Debreczin.—Baron Rothschild returned to 
parliament for the city of London by 6619 votes; his opponent, Lord 
John Manners, polled only 3104. 

4. A great meeting in support of Financial and Parliamentary Reform, 
held in the Princess’s Theatre, London. 

5. Ata special court of common council, held in the city of London, 
a letter was read from the Irish Lord Lieutenant with reference to the 
purchase of estates in Ireland by the corporation of London. 

6. Insurrection in the Turkish province of Bosnia.—The German 
army besieging the fortress of Fredericia defeated, with the loss of all 
their heavy guns, by the Danes, who took 1,800 prisoners.—The Porte 
protests against the march of Russian troops through Turkish Transylvania, 
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9. Messrs. O’Brien, Meagher, Macmanus, and O’Donoghue, removed 
from the Richmond Penitentiary, Dublin, and put aboard the Swift, in 
which vessel they were transported. 

10. Armistice concluded between Prussia and Denmark to last for six 
months.—Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope of this date speak of 
the continued excitement of that colony on the subject of the introduc- 
tion of British convicts from Bermuda. A public meeting, held on the 
4th instant, passed resolutions for the formation of ‘‘ Anti-Convict As- 
sociations”’ all over the country; and in another, condemned the conduct 
of the governor for not suspending ‘‘ the degrading measure.” 

11. The Austrians enter Ofen and proceed to bombard Pesth.—Death 
of Mr. Justice Coltman.—Messrs. Ledru Rollin and E. Arago arrive in 
London. 

12. The Tariff Bill passes the Senate of Spain by 71 to 23.—Fatal 
affray at Dolly’s Brae, near Castlewellan, in Ireland, between the Orange- 
men and the Catholics; several of the latter lost their lives, and some of 
their houses were wrecked and burnt. 

14. The Hungarians defeat the army of the Ban Jellachich at St. 
Thamas, in South Hungary.—Battie of Waitzen between the Russians 
and Hungarians commenced; it did not terminate till the 17th, on 
which day the Hungarian cavalry, under Gorgey, had broken through the 
Russian lines, and was in full retreat northwards, in order again to get 
behind the Theiss. 


15. Re-establishment of the temporal authority of the Pope proclaimed 
in Rome. 


16. Battle before Komorn between the Hungarians and the Austro- 
Russian army. 

17. The governor of the Cape of Good Hope issues a proclamation 
suspending the execution of the order of the Colonial Office respecting 
the Bermuda convicts, till further advice from the home government. 

18. Charles Bonaparte, ex-president of the Roman Constituent As- 
sembly, arrested at Orleans, in France ; from thence he was conducted by 
gens-d’armes to Havre, where he embarked for England.—The directors 
and shareholders of the Newcastle and Berwick Railway Company, at a 
meeting held in York, resolve to proceed against Mr. Hudson for illegally 
applying a very large amount (184,2047.) of the funds of the company to 
his own use. 

21. A meeting of Liberal members, held in one of the committee 
rooms of the House of Commons, and presided over by Mr. Bright, re- 
solves upon a united course of action during the next session of parlia- 
ment upon the questions of the Irish Church, the English and Irish 
franchise, and the tenure of land in Ireland. 

23. The Grand Duke of Tuscany arrives at Viareggio, on his return to 
his states.—Battle of Miskolcz between the Russians and Hungarians.— 
A force of Hungarian insurgents, under Bem, enters Moldavia.— Meeting 
at the London Tavern, London, to sympathize with the Hungarian insur- 
rection.— Unconditional surrender of Rastadt to the Prussians. 

25, Prince Albert lays the first stone of the Portland breakwater. 

28. Death of Carlo Alberto, ex-king of Sardinia, at Oporto.—Decla- 
ration signed by several Irish members of Parliament, expressive of 
unabated hostility against the continuance of the established church in Ire- 
land as an endowed church.—Berlin relieved from the state of siege, 
which had been imposed from Nov. 12 of last year. ; 

31. The Hungarian insurgents under Bem defeated at Schissburg, or 
Segesvar, by the Russians under General Liiders, 
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Aug. 1. Queen Victoria embarks at Cowes for Ireland. 

2. Debreczin taken by the Russians. — Judgment delivered in the 
Arches Court in the case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter. The 
bishop had refused to institute Mr. Gorham in the living of Brampton- 
Speke, in Devonshire, to which he had been presented. The cause of 
the bishop’s refusal was alleged want of orthodoxy in the plaintiff; the 
court held that the charge against the plaintiff of holding false doctrine 
was proved, and that the bishop was justified in his refusal ; the plaintiff 
was accordingly dismissed, with costs.—The Anti-Convict Associations of 
the Cape of Good Hope enforce a pledge upon all classes to decline all 
intercourse with, and to refuse all supplies to, any person who should 
favour the introduction of convicts into thecolony. The official members 
of the council resigned their seats without voting the estimates of the year. 

3. The Austrians driven from Raab by the Hungarian garrison of 
Komorn under Klapka, with the loss of an immense quantity of arms 
and provisions.—Szegedin taken by the Austrians under General Haynau. 

5. Danish blockade of the Prussian ports suspended. 

6. Treaty of Milan between Austria and Sardinia signed. 

9. Utter defeat of the Hungarian army before Temeswar by the 
Austrians under General Haynau. 

11. Proclamation of the President of the United States against a 
marauding expedition secretly fitted out in that country for the purpose 
of wresting the island of Cuba from the dominion of Spain. 

13. The Hungarian army, 25,000 strong, under Gorgey, surrenders to 
the Russians at Vilagos, near Grosswardein.—The first aggregate meeting 
of the Financial and Parliamentary Reform League held in Drury- 
lane Theatre, London; Sir J. Walmsley in the chair.—Queen Victoria 
reaches the Clyde on her way to Balmoral. 

14. Hamburg occupied by a large Prussian force. 

15. Raab re-occupied by the Austrians.—The insurrection in Vene- 
zuela terminated by the surrender of Paez and his followers to General 
Silva, in the city of Monagas. 

18. An amnesty to all political offenders published at Milan. 

22. Venice surrenders to the Austrians.—The Universal Peace Con- 
gress commences its sittings in Pariss—Murder of Senhor do Amaral, 
Portuguese governor of Macao, by the Chinese. 

26. Hayti proclaimed an empire under the late president Solouque, 
who takes the title of Faustin I. 

27. Insurrection in Cephalonia and Corfu. 

28. The city of Hamburg gives inits adherence to the imperial consti- 
tution proposed by Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover. 

29. The Circassian fortress of Achula, the residence of Schmayl, 
stormed by the Russians; the chief, Schmayl], escaped. 

30. The inhabitants of Cape Town resolve to enter into no contracts 
for the supply of any of the public departments at the Cape until the 
order in council making that colony a penal settlement be rescinded. 

Sept. 1. The Nation newspaper revived in Dublin under its former 
editor and proprietor, Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy. 

2. An aeronaut ascends in a balloon from Marseille at six o’clock in 
the evening, and alightsinear Turin at half-past two next morning. 

4. The Pope arrives at Portici on a visit to the King of Naples. 

6. Peterwardein surrenders to the Austrians.—Death of Dr. Stanley, 
bishop of Norwich. 

7. The King of Prussia meets the Emperor of Austria at Toplitz : 
their majesties visited the King of Saxony next day at Pillnitz. 
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8. Letter addressed to Col. Edgar Ney by the President of the French 
Republic, insisting upon a general amnesty, a secular administration, the 
adoption of the code Napoleon, and a liberal government, for the subjects 
of the Pope, was published about this time.—Bavaria declares against 
the draft of a German imperial constitution with the King of Prussia as head. 

10. Death of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, at Warsaw.—The 
Prince of Wales created Earl of Dublin. 

12. The Pope issues a motu proprio to his subjects, from the palace of 
Portici. 

13. The magistrates at Castlewellan Petty Sessions refuse by six, in- 
cluding Lord Roden, the chairman, to five, to take informations against 
the Orangemen concerned in the Dolly’s Brae massacre on July 12. 

14. The French ambassador dismissed from Washington. 

15. Gold dust from California and dollars from Valparaiso, amounting 
altogether to about 6,900,000/., lodged in the Bank of England.—Riots 
in Bytown, near Montreal, between the Canadian reformers, who had 
met to prepare a congratulatory address to Lord Elgin, and the Tory or 
Orange party. Both parties were armed ; a fight ensued, several persons 
were badly wounded ; the chairman was ousted from the chair, and a re- 
solution passed condemnatory of Lord Elgin’s policy. 

16. Prayers offered up in all the churches for the removal of Cholera, 
by order of the Queen. The total number of deaths in London, for the 
week ending Sept. 15 was 3,183, the ‘ordinary average being 1008.— 
The Turkish government refuses to surrender the Polish and Hungarian 
refugees, on the joint demand of Russia and Austria. The Russian 
minister immediately after suspends all intercourse with the Porte. 

17. The Provincial Council of the Clergy of the Archdiocese of Paris 
commences its sittings in the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 

20. A package of tea received in New York from China, via San 
Francisco and Chagres.—A letter from Kossuth to Lord Palmerston 
claims the protection of England to himself and his fellow refugees, who, 
he states, had been offered the alternative of embracing Islamism in order 
to evade the demand of Russia and Austria for their extradition. 

22. Agrand banquet given to Marshal Radetski, in Vienna. 

25. Advices from Widin state that the Hungarian and Polish leaders, 
with about 4,500 officers and soldiers, are still in the citadel of Widin in 
captivity. Bem and many others had abjured Christianity and embraced 
Islamism. 

26. Cheap postage adopted throughout the empire of Austria; three 
kreutzers, about one penny, to frank a letter of half-ounce weight 60 
leagues from Vienna; and six kreutzers for any greater distance. The 
letters are pre-paid by postage stamps. 

28. The fortress of Komorn surrenders to the Austrians. —A numerous 
deputation of hop-growers waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
present a memorial for the postponement of the payment of the hop 
duty of 1848. Ina letter from Sir C. Wood, published a few days after, 
the request of the deputation was refused. 

29. Queen Victoria arrives at Osborne House from Scotland. 

30. Treaty agreed upon at Vienna between Austria and Prussia for the 
formation of a new Provisional Central Power, to last till May 1, 1850: 
in case the Regents Plenipotentiaries disagree, an appeal to be made to 
the various governments of Germany, of which a majority will decide. 

Oct. 1. Accounts from Ireland state that very general resistance was 
being made to paying rents; corn crops were cut down, and immediately 
carried off the land ; the number of emigrants was increasing daily ; evic- 
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tions and cabin-levellings more numerous than ever; collisions between 
the authorities and the crop-lifters an every-day occurrence, and in many 
instances attended with loss of life.—Wurtemberg declines to join the 
alliance of Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover. 

2. The total number of deaths by Cholera registered in London from 
June 17 to this day was 13,161. Days of humiliation were observed 
in several parishes about this time, and prayers were offered up for the 
removal of Cholera. 

3. Great Parliamentary and Financial Reform meeting held in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Norwich.—Public meeting, held under the presidency of 
the Lord Mayor, in the Hall of Commerce, London, against the alleged 
extension of Sunday labour in the Post-office. ‘ 

4. By the arrival of the Truelove, Captain Parker, from Davis’s Strait, 
at Hull, intelligence is said to be gained that the ships under Sir J. 
Franklin were frozen up on the north side of Barrow's Strait. 

5. According to a return of the Board of Trade, it appears that the 
value of British exports during the first eight months of 1849, exceeded 
the value of the exports for a similar period of 1847 by 3,893,524/. and 
of 1848 by 7,570,1087.—By a return of the French Customs, it appears 
that the decrease experienced by France in her foreign commerce during the 
revolutionary year of 1848, amounted to 599,000,000 francs; the total 
amount of the whole trade of that country in 1847 was 2,015,000,000 
francs 
6. Letter of the Under-Secretary of the Irish Lord Lieutenant to the 
Irish Lord Chancellor, recommending the dismissal of Lord Roden and 
the two Messrs. Beers from the commission of the peace.—Count Louis 
Batthyany shot at Pesth for high treason. 

8. A public meeting held at the London Tavern, London, to elicit pub- 
lic opinion on the proposed Austrian loan.—Revival of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation in Dublin. 

9. The magistrates at the Castlewellan Petty Sessions again refuse to 
take informations against the Orangemen concerned in Dolly’s Brae mas- 
sacre on the 12th of July. 

10. Manifesto of the Canadian Annexation Party published in Montreal. 
13. The cholera disappears from London ; the total number of deaths 
registered from Oct. 1, 1848 to this date, was 14,497. 

14. A Railway Convention, numbering 465 delegates from all parts of 
the United States, meets in St. Louis, and recommends the construction 
of a great trunk road from some point on the Mississippi to California 
and the Pacific, with a branch to Oregon. 

1$. The Narvaez ministry dismissed by the Queen of Spain.—The 
New London Chronicle, Connecticut paper of this date, contains intelli- 
gence derived from the Esquimaux by the commander of a whaling bark 
just arrived, confirmatory of previous reports respecting the safety of the 
expedition under Sir John Franklin. 

19. The Narvaez ministry returns to power. 

20. The credits for expenses incurred by the French expedition to 
Rome, passed in the Legislative Assembly by a majority of 469 to 180. 

22. Advices received from Nicaragua bring news of an unconditional 
grant made by the government of that republic to a New York Company 
for making a ship canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific; the com- 
pany to have, until the completion of the canal, the exclusive right of 
navigating the San Juan River and the lakes of Nicaragua and Leon. — 
A public meeting held in the Hanover Square Kooms, London, to consi- 
per the best means of supplying the metropolis with water, 
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23. Great Parliamentary and Financial Reform meeting held in South- 
ampton. 


24. The commission, under the Irish Incumbered Estates Act, holds 
its first court in Dublin. 

25. This, the 1000th anniversary of the birth of Alfred the Great, 
celebrated by a public banquet at Wantage.—Great Parliamentary and 
Financial Reform meeting held in Manchester, at which Mr. Bright, M.P. 
states his views on the state of Ireland. 

26. F. G. Manning and his wife Maria Manning condemned to death 
at the Central Criminal Court, London, for the murder of Patrick O’Con- 
nor on the 9th of August ; they were executed on the 13th of November. 

30. Queen’s College, Galway, opened.—Great meeting of the Peace 
Congress in Exeter Hall, London; General Klapka and other foreign 
celebrities were present.—Opening of the Coal Exchange.—Great meet~ 
ing of the Ulster Orangemen in Belfast, to sympathize with Lord Roden 
on his dismissal from the Irish magistracy. 

32. President Bonaparte dismisses his ministry.—First general meet- 
ing of the Bucks Association for the relief of real property held in Ayles- 
bury; at which Mr. D’Israeli propounds his scheme of a sinking fund, to 
be raised by a duty on foreign imports, for the diminution of the burthens 
on landed property. 

Nov. 3. Sir J. Ross returns to England; the search for Sir J. Frank- 
lin and his companions having proved unsuccessful. 


XVILI.—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS, 
From November 7, 1848, to November 9, 1849. 

Apothecaries, 12. Attorneys, 2. Auctioneers, 22. Bakers, 25. 
Bankers, 21. Beer-sellers, 5. Booksellers, 12. Brewers,15. Brick- 
makers, 6. Builders, 51. Butchers, 10. Cabinet-makers, 20. Calico 
Printers, 2. Carpenters, 26. Carpet Manufacturers, 2. Carriers, 5. 
Carvers and Gilders, 5. Cattle and Horse Dealers, 25. Cheese and 
Butter Dealers, 4. Chemists and Druggists, 22, Coach Builders, 
11. Coach Proprietors, 6. Coal Merchants, 26. Commission Agents 
and Factors, 21. Confectioners and Pastry Cooks, 2. Contractors 
for Railway Works, 3. Coppersmiths, 2. Corn Merchants, 33. Cotton 
Manufacturers, 15. Distillers, &c., 2. Drapers, 61. Dyers, 8. 
Earthenware Manufacturers and Dealers, 5. Engineers, 9. En- 
gravers, 3. Farmers, 17. Fishmongers, 3. Flour-dealers, 4. Fruit- 
erers, 3. Glass Manufacturers, 4. Grocers, 81. Hardwaremen, 16. 
Hatters and Hat-makers, 8. Hop Merchants, 4. Hosiers,4. Hotel 
and Boarding-house Keepers, 18. Ironmongers, Founders, &ce., 39. 
Jeweliers, &c., 18. Lace Merchants, 5. Lead Merchants, 3. Leather 
Dealers, 5. Limeburners, 5. Linendrapers, 27, Livery Stable- 
keepers, 4. Maltsters, 7. Masons, 8. Merchants, 38. Millers, 28. 
Milliners, &c., 8. Miners, 2. Needle Makers, 3. Newspaper Pro- 
prietors, 3. Nurserymen and Gardeners, 4. Oilmen, 7. Painters, 
Piumbers, &c., 18. Paper Makers,4. Pawnbrokers, 3. Printers, 13. 
Provision Dealers, 10. Saddlers, &c., 10. Scriveners and Biil 
Brokers, 15. Ship Brokers, 3. Ship Builders, 7. Ship Owners, 3. 
Shoe and Boot Makers, 13. Silk Mercers, 9. Stationers, 10. Stock 
and Share Brokers, 17. Straw Plait Dealers, 2. Surgeons, 1). 
Tailors, 30. Tallow and Wax Chandlers, 3. ‘Tanners, 3. Timber 
Merchants, 29. Tobacconists, 2. Undertakers, 2. Underwriter, 1. 
Upholsterers, 10. Victuallers, 87. Warehousemen, 3. Watch and 
Clock Makers, 13. Wharfingers, 3. Wine and Spirit Merchants, 34. 
Woollen Manufacturers and Dealers, 25, Various, 77, Torat, 1,298. 
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XIX.—_NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


1848, OF LITFRARY MEN, ARTISTS, &c. Age. 


Noy. 2. Mant, Richard, Bishop of Down, divinity............s0000 
14. Schwanthaler, Ludwig von, eminent German sculptor 
18. Heath, Charles, engraver ...... svsdenctovecesovesssunccoscscncne 
20. Batty, Lieut.-Colonel, ‘* Views” and Topography ...... 
23. Barrow, Sir John, ‘ Life of Lord Macartney,” “ Travels 
— Lassaulx, J. C., German architect 
24. Buller, Charles, statesman and political writer............ 
Dec. 3. Cooper, Samuel, surgeon .......cssseccesceesccsccseseeensencees 
10. Enslen, Johann Karl, panorama painter ..........sesseeeeees 
Letronne, Jean Antoine, 
9, 
Feb. 15. Engleheart, Francis, engraver ........sssssscsssseversseeseeess 
19. Barton, Bernard, the ‘ Quaker poet’’..........sssescseseeees 
21. Eginton, Harvey, architect and glass-painter .........++. 
28. engraver and botanist 
-16. Mezzofanti, Cardinal, extraordinary 
29. Wivell, Abraham, artist .......... ; 
30. Wright, Thomas, engraver ....... ...... pweneneuinns 
— Morier, James, novelist 
Apr. 8. Pigott, Harriet, 
10. Timbrell, H., 
30. Maunder, Samuel, school publications .......++s..++ 
May 4. Twiss, Horace, ‘ Life of Lord Eldon,” 
9. Wilson, Sir Robert, ‘‘ Campaign in Egypt,” &c. ...... 
21. Edgeworth, Maria, distinguished novelist ............ 
21. Roberts, William, editor of British Review, ‘‘ Life of 
22. Vernon, Robert, donor to the nation of his collection of 
ictures (now the Vernon Gallery) .........+s+e+0 
June 2. Wilson, William Rae, ‘Travels in the Holy Land,” 
“Records of a Route,” 
5. Blessington, Countess of, editor of the “‘ Book of Beauty,’ 
18. Catalani, Madame, the celebrated singer ..........-- 
25. Zumpt, Karl Gottlob, philologist and grammarian .... 
30. De Wint, P., water-colour painter ...... 
— Kalkbrenner, Christian Frederick, musician .......... 
July 12. Smith, Horace, ‘‘ The Rejected Addresses,’’ Novels, &c. 
25. Kenney, James, dramatist .......ccececsesceccsecses 
30. Perkins, Jacob, engimeer 
Aug. 2. Mehemet Ali Pacha, governor of Egypt........-se0e. 
15. Chalon, Henry Barnard, animal painter ......+..++. 
23. Key, Charles Aston, surgeon ...seececececcsecesece 
Sep. 12. Taylor, Dr. W. Cooke, miscellaneous writer ........+.- 
Oct. —. Chopin, F. F., musical composer..o..esececececseecs 
21. Horne, Chas. E., musical composer.....++eeseecseess 
4. Becker, Dr. C. F., philologist ........cceccecececees 
15. Locker, Edw. Hawke, ‘ Lectures on the Bible,’’ &c... 
15, Copleston, Edw., Bp. of Llandaff, ‘Inquiry into Neces- 
sity and Predestination,” &e. 
Nov. 15. Etty, Wn., R. A,, painter ee 
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